name i' A gool (lea! sometlmes. 
. are faces and places which, 
never forgotten, so there are 
»tick I" Giggleswick is one of 
 pre[er, G iggleswick-in-Craven. 
mys it is the "wick "or village 
:on person naine. The curious 
er, is that, long belore the 
a village hy about the old 
!oot of the Scars, close to the 
Flowing Vell. This is the 
Speight. If so, we gel a clue 
nà more likely, derivation, 
"wick," or village, of the 
;pring. low, il seems fo me 
some sortof affinity between 
:uggling0 and, in earl¥ charters, 
" and sometimes "' u,"is used. 
is esy fo infer that, for 
asons, "giggles" bas superseded 
modern prefix-naming. 
, therefore, having settled down 
GiggIeswiek readily lent itself 
]g. Under the heading "' A 
a writer in "Punch" once seized 
y. Fort-four years ago ( 1869L 
Etostel was opened, an eàuea- 
Lsement headed " Giggleswick 
oo1" wentthe round of the 
re's a peculiarly ' chuckling' 
bout an eductional advertise- 
Giggleswick Grammar School" er in "Punch." In reality, he 
tel scheme a remarkably good 
's a delightful naine, so cheery|" 
But what tickled the writr 
arl¥, and sent him off, was this 
he advertisement--"The dormi- 
eparate cubicles." This word 
; fair"game." "How charming, 
to sleep in a G':ggleswickian 
iggleswickian" did if. Some 
, talk about the exact meaning 
 and ifs Latin ancestors pro- 
musement. The school from 
 a fresh lease of lire. 

above heading, Mr, Bell, in his 
}iggleswick School," writes the 
weat change. The originM 50 
are grown into 150. "Success 
k," cried the writer in "Punch," 
"nal flourish. It bas been more 
l. To-day, Giggleswick 8chool 
»f the Northç"--with Mr. R.N. 
s present Head. There is the 
Mr. Bell relis us ail about it. 
.ver, be interesting to recall the 
a the New Era started--44 years 
s just a quartette of teachers : 
tyle, llr. C. H. Jeaffreson, Mr. 
"n, and Herr Stanger, the visit- 
naster. What memories these 
! Giggleswick knows them no 
hey still "speak" in the pages 

1 
rhey ave een prepared by 
Mullins, the School bursar, and are sure 
to be interesting reading. The more so, too, 
bec,use they take us back to the year 1499 
'--the date o! the original toundation. The 
work is uniform with the "History of 
Giggleswick School "published last year--- 
and, in addition to the Registers, it will-con- 
tain a compendium of historical matter 
connected with the School. Ail old Giggles- 
wickiana ('" O.G.'s," Mr. Parker !) ought 
welcome such an addition to the history of 
their School. 
Glgglewlck Church. 
The School, and the Well, and the Scars, 
what are these, after ail, without "ye 
Antient Church" of St. Alkelda? Who Alkelda 
was no one seems exactly to know. Any- 
how, she was a martyr to the Christian Faith, 
and so she has been" canonized," though she 
belongs rather fo Middieham tha fo Gigiles- 
wick. Thirty-nine vicars in all since 1190 ! 
That date beats the School by nearl 400 
years. If is the Church of the Well, just as 
the village, though now nearer Sertie, is the 
Village of the Well. It is the Well, surely, 
that bas given the village its unique name-- 
Giggleswick. And the lesson of the Well is 
depcted on one of the windows of its Church. 
Here nature and grace meet in this lesson of 
the Well. Since the days of old, Gigglewick 
has given birth fo four daughter Churches 
Sertie, 1838 ; Stainforth, 1843; Rathmell, 
1844; and Langcliffe, 1852. Truly, she 
ought fo be a proud mother. 
Back to the Naine. 
Giggleswick -- how if "sticks'2 Once 
heard, never forgotten. And once more if 
hm flashed into the " eye" of ihe world. 
This rime in four doggerel lines. It's an 
suit to so ancient and cla.sic a naine. But, 
there ! the naine bas done if. Giggles---wick. 
What a parody on the dear old original! 
The "joker" has been on the war path 
again. He ha had his "joke." He has 
 ' played the Press a trick "--the Iyxn-eyed 
Press of ..D. 1913. The "imaginative 
reporter" bas been out-reported. How 
"wickedly" hi" giggles "!--this smart pun- 
ster of the 20th century ! But, then, what 
does he know about Saxon chiefs and niceties 
of derivation ? What does he know about 
the rem Giggleswick ? Is if you, Dagonet, in 
your Referee ? I beg pardon. Just a bit of 
" mustard-and-cress," eh? served up in 
rhyme. Pss the salt, please. Here 
-IGG.ESVIC K. 
The belfry saw no ringers ]dck, 
Nor did the choir a quarte! pick 
Some joker played the Pre a trick 
About the church af Giggleswick. 
And now he Giggleswickedly. 
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IIE hist«»ry ,,f (ligglcswi«.k ,S,-h«.»l has jusl 
dilticulties al»oll it which nced t,, I,e um'avclled. 
The date of the f«»un(lati«m of the Sch«.»l or of the 
Chantry of the Rood and the «,ricin off the Seal 
al,,ne are of mterest to the anti, luary and I have failed 
to discover either. The remaindcr is th sI«»l'y «,f a 
s«h(«_»l, whi«h has always hud a rçl,utati, m in the 
educati«mal w,,rhi and ai the S,tlne time hus h'ft ,,nly 
the most meagre records çf itself. The .entry «»f thc 
neighl»ourhood wcre its sch,,lurs, but few have 
thcir faine in thc world with«,ut. Ilca, imust¢.rs 
lshcrs huve l»aSse,I tht.ir livcs here, but few were 
umbiti«ms. Gigleswick was thvir haven »f «,hi uge. 
(ÇllSIt)lll8 l'eW llp, the Saille CUSh,IIS ,lie,I un,I «,nly 
sel,loin is it possil,le to eonjectul'e their ehalacter. 
.k nuti«m withcmt a hist, uT is c, msi,lç-rc,i 1,, h;tve 
ha«l the most blesse,1 existence and the saine 
lrue of a schc,ol. (liggleswi«.k has but 
the 1,rey of the lwigan,l and then it was f,,rtulmte 
en«»tlgh to have a frien,l at court. It 1,,st its 
»riginal en,h,wment and ifs private character. It 
.aained a larger revenue and a R,»3-al Uharter. The 
1,1aeidity oi its life was un, listurbe, I by linan«ial 
deficits. Its ineome eXl,:tnded steadiIy. The cl,,se 
corp,«'ation of Governors were never aml,iti«,us 
disI,lay their wealth, they never ex«ited the ree,1 ,,f 
the statesman; even Cr,mawell's army l,assed lhr,,ugh 
the district unmentioned 1,y the 3Iinute-B,_,,,k. 
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Il did hot gmw, it marie n, history, lmt eontinued 
«,n tire even tenour of its l}ath. ,Some vears it was 
«ffeclive tts a school «,f instructi,-,n, some years it was 
ne,t, l»ut never di,! it meet with the inquisitorial 
ltu«ll¢,rd, noyer l»ut once ,li, l it surfer from the Crmvn. 
kViIh lhe nineteenth eentury came its first erisis 
lhree hundred yettrs and it l,assed through unhurt. 
new seho«,l with thé old endowments, a better edueation 
xvith a wider h«rizon, a new power wilh xxxieh t,» meet 
lhe eoming meds were ail engrafted on the old 
f, mndati«,n. If r«,manee involves moments oI startling 
excitemenI, (;igvleswick has no romance. But 
rc«nanee lies in an unrecorded, unenvie,l eontinuiIy, in 
the affeeti,,n of 1,nl,ils that age after age causes men 
t,, send Iheir s,ms and their sons' sons to the saine 
s«'h««,l, lh«Ii the hist«,ry oï (liggleswi«-k is sh«-,l through 
with r,,nmnee. No scho«,l can e«,ntinue I,,r more than 
a Xener¢tti,,n, if this SUl,rene test of ils h,ld Ul,,_m the 
heurts of men should [til. The sehool that nurtured 
lire father must ,1«» its duty by lhe son and the g«,lden 
link of arfccti«m is forged afresh. 
1I w, ml,1 ltave been iml»ossille to eoml,lete lhe 
Ittsk «,f writin.a lhe hislory of the S,:hool, if I had hOt 
reeeive«l inwtluable bel 1, fr«,m many sources. Two 
men in l,artieular must ueeept my deepest gratitude 
3Ir. A. i". Leach and .lr. Thomas Brayshaw. Mr. 
Leach is the foremost authority in England on English 
Grammar 8,-ho,,ls ami lac has never stinted his help. 
3lr. Brayshtw l,rolmbly knows more tlmn any other 
man of the history of the Seh,l during the last 
eighty years and he has sul,plied me generously 
with l,aml,hlets anti inf«wmation. In addition he 
has I,een most assi,luous in hell,ing me to ehoose and 
de«il,her d«,ettnmls l,el«,nging to the 8«qmol, whieh 
the (lovern«,rs «_,f lhe School were kind en«,ugh 
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allow me to use. The Rev. G. Style, the Rev. J. R. 
W3mne Edwards and manv olhers have hell,ed me 
materially wilh ('hal,i,'rs X and XI, while Mr. 
' . ( hrlst s 
(,reaves, of ' " ' (olloe, Cambrid,c, seul me 
own oq,y oï Volume I «,f the Christ's Admissim B,,ok 
and an advanee 1,roaf c,py «,f Volume 1I. 
The photograp]s are taken fl'ç,m originals 
i,ossession of Mr. A. H,,rner, «,f Seille, Mr. P. 
Smith and Mr. E. D. Clark. MI'. Spencer Slnilh iii 
],articular has .gone tç, endless trouble in l)roclrilkg 
l,h«,t,,gral,hs of every kind f,r the speeial i,url,ose 
this b-ok. 
These names by no means include all those who 
bave ],elped me with advice on many oeeasb,ns. 
thank them all and in parlieular I would thank the 
psent Hea,hnaster, Mr. R. N. Dou.las, who has put 
every e,,nvenienee in my way and with,,ut 
eo-q»eration the l,,,ok c,,ul,1 ii,'vel" have b-n written. 

E. A. I;. 

( ] IGfH.E.WIVK, 
frêne, I912. 
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gl:c g0unbat0n. 

I(;GLES\VICK School for over four 
l_n)ndred >'ears has lived a life apart, 
unconscious of the orld outside" but 
its lire has hot therefore been a placid one. 
ReM d_anger_s have continuallv ass__ailed it, rem 
crises have been face& Most schools have been 
founded with a preliminary grant of an eudowment, 
with which to afford a proper maintenance to 
Master and Scholars. But Giggleswick was 
not oue of these. Its actual origin is obscure 
but this at least is sure, it existed before it 
was endowed. It was the private enterprise of 
one man, James Carr, who in 58 "nuper 
decessit." 
Nineteen vears before, the saine James__Carr 
was a capellanus in charge of tlle Rood Chantry, 
which he himself had founded. The date of its 
foundation has not reached us, but the fact of 
its existence, and consequently the probable 
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existence of the Grammar School, is certain 
in r499- 
In that vear two-and-a-half acres of arable 
land in Settle and a meadow called Howbeck 
ynge were let to one \Villiam Hulle by the 
indenture of the cantarist. The cantarist or 
chantrv priest was Janles Carr. Six vears later, 
Hugh \Vren, \Villiam Preston and James Carr, 
capellani, were ruade joint owners of "unum 
messuagimn et unam bovatam terre et prati." 
These two possessions conclusivCv prove 
the existence of the Rood Chantrv and the 
presence of James Carr during the last vear of 
the fifteenth century, and from that year 
Giggleswick School ma 3" date its birth. The naine 
Carr is variouslv spelt. Skarr, Car, Carre, Karr, 
Ker, ali appear, but no ilnportance is to be 
attached thereto. Spelling as part of the 
equipment of an educated man is one of the 
less notable inventions of the nineteenth centurv. 
As a familv the Carrs COllle from Stackhouse, 
a village quite close to Giggleswick, but their 
recorded historv begins with this generation. 
The father of Janles is nameless, but his eldest 
brother Stephen was living at Stackllouse in 
the vear 1483, hen he leased a plot of land 
frorn the Prior and Convent of Finchale. It 
was therefore not unnatural that James should 
round a chantry in the neighbourhood of his 
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The purpose of a chantrv was the offering 
np ofi3ra3ers for the souls either of the founder 
or of such as he might direct. \Ve do hot 
kow the original cause of James Carr's Chantry 
or for whose soul he prayed. But in 5o9 he 
received a legacy from lais brother Thomas, who 
was vicar of Sanctol. The gift consisted of 
"unam calicem argenteam" and with it there 
was a request "ut oretur pro anima mea et 
parentnln meornm diebus I)ominicis.'" tIence- 
forth this was lais dutv. But a weeklv service 
of prayer on Sundavs would be a poor occupation 
for a lllall, even though he had clearlv another 
Mass to sav as well. And he endeavoured to 
dispel the monotonv of his chatry bv teaching. 
He followed a conlnlOn practice of chantry priests, 
but he had SOlne additional qualifications for 
the work. He belonged to a local familv of 
sonle importance, he had a certain income of his 
own, and lle was prepared to take boarders as 
well as to teach the bovs in the village. 
The unique character of his enterprise 
declares itself verv soon. I-le was so successful 
a teacher that he could no longer find it possible 
to carrv on his work in lais own bouse or possibly 
"'like a pedant that keeps a school in a church," 
he required a building larger and more convenient. 
In other words he was prepared to take a risk 
and to invest his own capital in buildings. It 
is the only instance that has been recorded of 
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what Mr. A. F. I,each calls a Private Adventure 
School. It was hot endowed from an outside 
source belote 553, but until the xear I58 
was the private property of James Carr. He 
endowed the Rood Cimntrv with lands producing 
six »ounds one shilling a year, and the successive 
dantrv priests carried on the teaching that he 
had be//ll. 
Oll November 2. I5o 7, a lease had been 
entered into between "the Iight lteverende 
ffader in (kde, Thomas, Prior of Dureçme and 
Convent of the saine ¢11 the ne partie and 
James Karr, preste, on the other Fartie" by 
which the said Janles was given a seventy-nine 
vear lease of "half c, ne acre of lande with tlae 
appertenance, laitlve in the haldyng of P, icharde 
lemyng, lyeng neir the church garth of 
(;yllyswy'ke iii Crawen within the countie of 
york.'" He and his successors contracted to 
pay a full or rack-rent of xij,t, of lawfld English 
m,ney everv vear and an additiorml vis. viijd. 
as often as it nlight be desired to exterd the 
lease. It was also provided that "'whensoever 
the saine lames Karr shall change his natv.rall 
lvfe that then it shalbe lawful, as ofte tvmes 
as it shalbe nedful, to the vicar of ve churche 
afforsaid for the tyme beyng and kyrkmasters 
of the saine, heires, executors, and assignes to 
the said James Karr, jontlie, to elect one person 
beyng within holye orders, to be scole master 
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of the gramer scole afforsaid." SllCh School- 
toaster had hot onlv to be within "holve orders" 
but also to receive a license to teach from the 
Prior of Durham. Xot till the nineteenth 
century was teaching a grammar or classical 
school regarded as a profession independent of 
the Church. 
The half acre that he thus obtained was 
ordered to be encl,sed and James Carr agrees 
that he will keep or cause to l»e kept there 
"'one gramer scole'" building it "'at hvs awne 
propyr charges and costes.'" 
The Gc,tt/cman'.ç ]7]'a2a:im" in I786 contains 
a letter from a correspondent describing the 
school that Carr built. It was low, small and 
irregular and consisted of two stages whereof 
at that p:riod the u p one was used for 
writing, etc., that is to sav for dementarv 
education, probabl_v reading, writing and 
arithnetic ; the lower stage o the other hand was 
used for advanced teaching. This would include 
the elaVaorate classical curriculum common to almost 
everv school and to which we shall return later. 
On the North side there wa» a small projecting 
building, which belote 78o imd contained a 
tolerable collection of books but at that time 
they had been dispersed. The date of the 
completion of the building is fixed by an 
inscription on a stone which was placed almost 
above one of the doors and is still preserved 
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in the nloderu Big School. 

Alma «loi mater, defende malis Jacobum Car: 
Presbiteris, quoque clericulis domus hec fit in anno 
.a, Ifl' quin" cen" duo,len, Jesu nostri miserere: 
Senes cunl junioribus laudent nomen llomini 

Kindly -Mother of God, defend James Car froln ill For priests 
and .oung clerks this bouse is ruade iu 52. Jesu, bave mercy 
tpOll U.. 
Oid men and children praise the naine of the Lord. 

The inscript,.'on is an ingenious but hot 
altogether happy examDle of Carr's abilitv as a 
writer of Latin Hexameters. 
Above this stone slab was an ornamented 
niche, which at one tinle contained an image 
but of whic!: no knowledge can be obtained. 
It mav bave held a statue of the Virgin and 
Child and be the origin of the school seal. as 
a writer in the G(;;/esa't',/," Chro»iclc, Match 
9o7, suggests, but the chantrv was hot dedicated 
to the Virgin. it was the "Channterie of the 
Rode'" and as snch we shouid expect to find a 
crttcifi,¢ with the Virgin stauding bv it. 
There is onlv one other record of the School 
during the next thirtv vears but it is a verv 
important one, for it shows that the .':,chool was 
hot restricted to the village but encouraged 
boarders from distant villages and toxxns. About 
tire year 5x6 \Viiliam Malhame writes to his 
brother John: 
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" Brother, I will Sir W. 3Iartyndale to be Parish 
Priest at 3Iarton. and to bave like wages that Sir 
W. IIodson had: and I will Sir VC. Hodgson to 
bave vj markes yearly during his life, to tarry at 
-Marto and pray for mec and mv fariner au01 mothers 
-awles. They both begin their service at 3Iidsomer 
next comin,_,. I ara content that James Smith go to 
Sir James Carr to scoule at Michelmas next comyng. 
and also I ara content ye paye for his bord, which 
shall i,e allowed ye ageaue. From l.ondon ve second 
,lay of Aptiil. 
"l:y your Brotier Wm. Malhame. 
 To his Brothe John -Malhame." 
In September xsxS, the Craven with Ripon 
Act Book describes James Carr as one who 
"nuper decessit'" and his will was proved. No 
trace of it has been found but we know from 
tie Chantrv Commissioners" Report in 
that he had cndowed the Chantrv School with a 
rental of .¢.;xi xij,t'. 
The Commission had been appointed to 
ascertain the chantrv property which might be 
vested in the King. There were two excellent 
reasons for the change. Manv avaricious men had 
alreadv on rations pretexts "'expulsed" the 
priests or incuml,ents and taken the emoluments 
for themselves. Sucll private spoliation could 
hot be altowed. Alld in the second place 
I-lelrv VIII had involved himself in "'great 
and inestimable charges" in the maintenance 
of his wars in France and Scotland. He needed 
money and he saw an easv wav to getting it. 
The Chantrv Commissioners ruade their report. 
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but belote manv chantries were taken bv the 
King, he died. At once the Chantries Act, 
which was onlv for Henrv's life, is dissolved 
uatural lv. 
Edward VI, "monstrificus puellus,'" xvas 
a precocions child of nine vears old when he 
succeeded to the throne. The first "Injunctions" 
issued in his naine gave distinct promise 
for educational bodies, as thev c«mprised an 
order, compelliug all chantry- priests to teach 
the children reading and writing. Thus at one 
stroke of the pen he converted a bodv of men, 
who had insufficient work to do, into Xational 
,'3_'chool-masters. Such a measure would tend to 
ilnprove the quality of the chamrv priests, who 
would no longer rUll "lllltO Londm, lllltO t. 
Poules'" seeking for a chantrv of souls, seeing 
that the toil of a ,qchoolmaster wçmld be their 
lot. 
But ,sithin a vear a frcsh Chantries Act 
was passed and a new Commission appointed by 
the Protector and his Council. The Act 
contained a prefatory statement which maintained 
that "a great part of superstition and errors 
in Christian religion has been 5rought into the 
miuds and estimations of lllen'" and this 
"doctrine and vain opinion bv nothing is more 
mailtained and upholden than bv the abuse of 
trentals, chauries, and other provisions ruade 
for the ¢ontinuance of the said blindness and 
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ignorance." Thev therefore determined to 
dissolve the ch-antries and at the saine tilne 
contime ;ralnmar Scllools, where they existed. 
The results belied the earlv promise. The cla'ases 
relating to the endowment of (;rammar ,qchools 
lmve gained Edward VI a widespread faine as 
a fOullder of most ot the schools i11 England. 
But that faine bas heen whollv fictitious, 
Henry S'III had wrought .great damage to 
elementarv education, altllougl he had professed 
"'I love mt learning so ill, that I witl inmaire 
the revenues of anie one lmuse bv a penie, 
wherebv it may be upholden." But it las t)een 
calculated that in 546 there was probably oe 
school for everv eight tho-asand people, whereas 
tlree hundred vears later, the proportion was 
tltrice as small. Yet Edward VI did hot foulld 
one school in Yorkshire, and manv, which had 
previonsly existed, he deprived of all revenne. 
So dininished were the means of education in 
502 that TholllaS \Viltiams, on his election as 
Speaker of the House of (2olllnlolls, took occasion 
to call !)ueen Elizabeth's notice to tle great 
dearth of schools '" that at least one hnl:dred 
were wanting, which belote this rime had been.'" 
In other words in a period of less than thirty 
vears the number had decreased bv a third. 
And this was in spire of a six vears" reign of 
Edward VI, the supposed progenitor of 
schools. 
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In the report of the Commissioners of 548 
Giggleswick is recorded as having three 
chantries. There was the Chantrv of Our 
Lady, the incumbent of which, Richard 
Somerskayle, is described as "lx yeres of age, 
somewhat learned" and enjoying the annual 
rent of Z.4. The Tempest Chantry with 
Thomas Tholns¢m as incumbent 70 veres old 
and '" unlearned "" The Chantrv of the Rode, 
"" Richard Carr, Incombent, 02 x-ores of age, 
well learned aud teacheth a gramer schole 
there, lvcensed to preach, bath ilOlle other 
l:.'ving than the profiqtts of the said chauntrie." 
The net value of the chantrv was /---5 5 s- 
Richard Carr was a nephew of the founder 
and from the description of his two fellow 
chaplains he was evidentlv superior to the 
ordinarv chantry priest. Thev were '" unlearned," 
"'somewhat learned," he was "" well learned" and 
"lvcensed to preach "" For all that the chantrv 
lands were taken from him, but the School xvas 
hot dissolved  he was maintained as a 
Schoohnaster bv a stipend of the annual value 
of (5 »'. 8d. charged on the crown revenues 
of York "'for the good educacvon of the 
abbondaunt vought in tllose rewde parties." 
The population of Giggleswick, which as a 
parish included Settle, Rathmell, Langcliffe and 
Stainforth. was roughly e.4oo and at the 
be.ginning of the nineteenth centurv was 
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unaltered. Such a population was too "abbondaunt" 
for one man to teach, particularly if he took 
boarders, and it is hot surprising to find in 
the report of 1,-548 the following paragraph: 

".-\ sortie of motley geven for the tueyntenance of" 
scholemaster t]lere The said Jdm Malhome and one 
Thottlas IIusteler, dissea»ed, dxd yve ..... 
sortie of 2 4 13s. 4d. towards the meylttenaltce of a 
Scholemaister there G»r certen yeres, hereupon one 
Thomas Iveson, preist, was procurtd to be Scho]emaister 
there. hich bath kept a Gcole theis three yeren last 
pat altd bath receved every yere fer lls 
açter the rate of 4, vhich is in the holle, 12.' 
"'Al«l so relllavlleth 12 13.ç. 4d.'" 

John Malhome was probably the brother of 
\Villiam, who in 6 had sent James Smith to 
be a boarder at the School, and. as he was a 
resident in the neighbourhood and was a 
"preit," perhaps a chantry priest at Giggleswick, 
his interest in the School is hot unnatural. 
Thomas Hnsteler had ail ex'en more 
adequate reason for leaving moncv to pay the 
stipend of a ,'4choohnaster, for he had been 
priest of the Chantrv of the Rood, and had 
been wont to "pray for the sowle of the founder 
IJames Carrl and all Cristen sowles and to 
syuge Mass everv Fridav of the naine of" Jhesu 
and of the Saterdav of ont I,adv." He had 
aiso to be "sufficientlie sene in playnsonge and 
gramer and to hdpe dyvyne service in the 
church." 
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Thus iu addition to his chantrv duties he 
had to perform the double office of Grammer 
and Song Schoolmaster. and the work proving 
too heavy for hinl he left money to provide 
the maintenance of a second Iaster. Thomas 
Iveson received this monev and probably" acted 
either as an l'sher or as ,c)n. ,%choolmaster. 
Manv schools in England employed a Master to 
teach music but during the sixtecnth centurv a 
change was gradually taking place. Manv Song 
,%chools ceased to exist and evervwhere the song 
toaster became of less importance. 111 152o 
tlorman had written "*-o nlan can be a 
granlmarian without a knowledge of music ;'" 
Roger Aschanl, although he quoted with approval 
Galen's nlaxim "Mnch music nlarreth man's 
manners" considered that ifs studv within certain 
linlits was useful; and in ISt»I Mulcaster declared 
that all elementarv schools should teach Reading, 
\Vriting, Drawing and Music. Music then was 
no longer a part of the géneral cnrriculum, but 
was chieflv restricted to the Cathedral Choir 
Schools. where the young chorister had a career 
opened up for him either in the church or as a 
member of a troupe of bov-actors. It is 
therefore of some interest to find that in 15i,q 
the Master at Giggleswick had a knowledge of 
plaiusong as well as grammar. 
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IGGI,ES\VICK Curch had been gixen to 
-the Priory of Finchale bv Henry de 
Puteaco about 2oo, and Finchale was 
a cell of the Prior and Convent of Durham. 
So from that date till the Dissolution of the 
_Monasteries the Priors continued to appoint tl:e 
\'icar. \\'heu however in x348 the church 
became vacant the rights of the convent were 
vested in Edward VI and he appointed to the 
office one of his chaplains Jolm Nowell. 
Nothing is kuown of him. He mav bave 
been the brother of .klexander Nowell, a 
prominent dix ine both under Marv and ber 
successor, and for a time Head Master of 
\Vestminster, Principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and for over fortv y'ears Dean of S. 
Paul's. This Alexander was a leader of 
education" he wrote a Catechism that became 
a school text-book and he assisted to re-round 
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a free school at Middleton. It is hOt a whollv 
unsound conjecture, if we suppose that the John 
Nowell, who assisted to re-round Giggleswick 
was, if nota brother, at least a melnber of the 
saine familv as Alexander whose home was at 
\Vhallev. 
\Ve know at least that he was Vicar of 
Giggleswick till i58. I)urin. his first rive 
vears Richard Carr. assisted for a time bv 
Thomas Iveson, was continuing to teach in the 
small and irregular building of James, his 
uncle; and as a stipend he was receivin 
annuailv 5 6s. Sri. 
This money ceased to be paid after :5.'. 
in which vear ou Mav ",(, Edward VI "'of 
happy memory" was pleased to grant a Charter 
to the School and to endow it with property. 
This he did at the humble petition of John 
Nowell, vicar, Henry Temmnt. gentleman, and 
other inhabitants of the town and parish of 
Gigglesuick in Craven. 
(.3_uite forgetflfi of the School's previous 
existence for over hall a centurv, he ordains 
that "from henceforth there mav and shall be 
one Grammar School which shall be 
called the Free Grammar School of King Edward 
the Sixth of Giggleswick, and the saine School 
for ever to continue of one Schoolmaster or 
He-admaster and of one Under Master or Usher." 
This limitation of the teaching staff to one 
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Headmaster and one Usher led to serious qualms 
of conscience among the Governors it: the last 
decade of the eighteenth cettur.v, when the 
revenues and numbers of tle School had been 
very greatlv increased. The 5" tlea added to 
the mnaber of the staff and discovered that thev 
had contravened the Charter of I;dxvard VI, and 
this difficultv was one of those that led to the 
application in x795 for new Statures. 
It was to be a "free'" school, hot 
any restricted, unusual sense of the word, hot 
free from ecclesiastical interference, that did hot 
corne till the nineteenth centurv, hOt free 
from temporal interference, that has never corne, 
but free from fees, giving gratuitous teaching. 
The harter xras an English document translated 
into Latin. Hence it is hot a question whether 
the word "libera" ca ever be understood in 
the sense of gratuitous. "l'he Latin word is 
used as being hot tle exact, but the nearest 
equivalent of the English. The Free Grammar 
Sehool uadoubtedlv neant exenption rioto fees 
and all other meanings are heresies of the 
nineteenth century, fostered onlv too willingly 
by those guardians of Grammar Sclools. who 
were t2ot eager to fill their class-rocms with 
boys from the localitv free of charge and so to 
exclude the sons of "strangers" who xvere 
readv to pay for the privilege. The Charter 
then nanaed eight men of the more discreet and 
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],mest inhabitants of the Town and Parih of 
Giggleswick tobe Governç, rs of the said Schoo]. 
Thev were" 

The Vicar, for the time being, must aways 
be a Governor and with one other he had the 
sole power of summoning the test to a meeting. 
Collectivelv thev could appoint the Headmaster 
and Usher, make elections to their own body, 
when anv other than the Vicar died or ]eft the 
neighbourhood, and make statutes and ordinances 
for the goxernment of the ,%chool with the advice 
of the Bishop of the Diocese. If the Vicar 
should infringe the said statutes they could for 
the time being elect another of the inhabitants 
into his place. Thev were a corporate bodv 
and could bave a common seal. 
An endowment was provided for them out 
of the confiscated property of S. Andrewes 
College, Acaster, iii the parishe of Styllingflete 
in the Countie and Citie of York. Acaster had 
been founded about 147o and consisted of three 
distinct schools, Grammar, Song and \Vriting, 
the last intended to "'teach all such things as 
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'belonged to Scriveuer Craft." The property 
included land ill North Cave, South and North 
Kelthorpe and Brampton. A further grant 
was ruade of land in F, dderwick. Rise and 
Aldburgh which had formed part of the 
endowment of the Chantrv of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in the parish of Rise and Aldburgh. 
These lands were situated in the East 
Riding and their whole value amounted annuallv 
to z(,23 3-"- of which thev had to pay an annual 
rent to the King of sixty-three shillings. The 
Trustees were further allowed to purchase or 
receive gifts of land, etc., for the maintenance 
of the School, provided that such additional 
endowment did hot exceed the clear vearlv value 
of 3o. 
The grant does hOt sound over-generous, 
but itis necessarv to multiply mouey to twenty 
rimes its value, in order to obtain a clear 
estimate of it in this centurv. On such a 
computation it would amount to 4oo a year 
after paying the King's rent, and in addition. 
it would be possible to acquire bv gifts or 
legacies another 2[6oo, making a possible income 
of Z[,ooo. The Common Seal that the Governors 
used is of an origin altogether obscure. It 
represents presumably the Virgin and Child 
while below is the figure of a man praying. 
Round the rim are the words" 

Sigillum Prebendarii de Bulidou 
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It may be that Bulidon has in course of rime 
been corrupted and that some modernized form 
of it exists, with records of a collegiate church. 
It is quite clearlv the seal of a canon or 
prebendary, but as ver no one bas discovered 
his church or his naine. Perhaps Nowell was 
a prebendary and this was his seal. which he 
transferred to the Governors for their corporate 
use. 
The Governors were empowered to make 
"de tempore in tempus" fit and wholesome Statures 
and Ordinances in writing concerning the 
Governors how thev shall behare 
and bear themselves in their office 
and for what causes they may be removed; and 
touching the manner and form of choosing and 
nominating of the chier toaster and undermaster, 
and touching the ordering, government and 
direction of the chier toaster and undermaster 
and of the scholars of the said School. which 
said Statutes were to be inviolately observed 
from time to time for ever. 
No record remains of Statutes ruade in 
accordance with this royal permission until 
thirty-nine years later. Custom no donbt played a 
great part in the government of the School and 
it continued steadily on the lines first laid down 
by James Carr. But towards the close of the 
century the country was awakening from the 
materialism which had girt it round. The 
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danger of invasion had passed awav. The seeds 
of religious fervour were bearing fruit. A 
militant, assertive Puritanism was vigorously 
putting forward its feëlers throughout the 
length and breadth of ngland. nor xvas education 
the last tobe affected. Throughout history it 
has been the aire of the enthusiast to nlake 
education conform to a single standard. 
Sometimes it bas been the value of the 
disputation, sometimes of the sense of Original 
in, sometimes of the classics. At the close 
,of the sixteenth centurv Original Sin had 
become an important factor in the theories 
of the expert, and its presence is marked in the 
Giggleswick Ancient Statutes of t59-'- 
On Sundav the 2nd of July. i59_, betwee 
the hours of three and rive in the afternoon, 
Christopher Foster. public notarv and one of 
the Proctors of the Consistorv Court at York. 
appeared personally before John, Archbishop of 
York, in the great chamber of the Palace at 
Bishopthorp. He there presented his letters 
mandatory, sealed with the commoa seal, for 
Christopher Shute, Clerk, Bachelor of Divinity. 
Vicar of the PariM Church of Giggleswick, 
Henry Tenant. Antonv \Vatson. Richard Chewe, 
gettlemen, Thos. ]3anckes, and Roger Carre, 
yeomen. 
He had brought with him "Letters Patent 
wrote on vellum of the late King Edward the 
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Sixth of happy memorv concerning the foundacion 
of the said ffree Grammar School and sealed 
with the great seal o England." These he 
shewed to the Archbishop together with certain 
wholesome Statures and Ordinances, which thev 
had determined upon. The Archbishop consented 
to deliberate concerning the matter and consulted 
with counsel learned in the law in that behalf. 
Later on the 3rd da'," of October after mature 
deliberation, he was pleased to transmit the said 
Statures to be registered in the Chancellor's 
Court at York bv the hands of John Benet, 
Doctor of Laws and Vicar General. The 
Statutes were accordingly confirned and remained 
valid for over two hnndred vears. 
The Governors botmd themselves to choose 
from rime to rime nlen of true and sound 
religion, fearing God and of honest conversation. 
In spite of these somewhat gradiose qualifications 
it was found necessarv to make a second 
regulation by which each Governor on his 
election should protest and swear belote the 
Vicar of Giggleswick and the test of the 
Governors to be true and faithful towards the 
School and its emoluments and profits and hot 
to purloiI or take away anv of the commodities 
of the saine, wherebv it might be impoverished 
or impaired in anv respect. 
The third paragraph provided for the election 
of a new governor in case of a vacancv occurring 
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through removal from the district or "if anv 
of them be convicted of anv notorious crvme:" 
in his place was to be chosen a godly, discreet, 
and sober person. çlnce, at least, every half- 
vear they were to visit the School and examine 
the labours of the Master and Usher and also 
the proceedings of the Scholars in good literature. 
If anv fault was tobe round in the observation 
or- the Statutes on the part of the Master or 
Usher or Scholars, the Governors had the right, 
of admonishing the offenders and if ai'ter 
admonition twice given amendment was hot 
made, thev could remove them. (h the other 
hand the control of the Ma.¢,ter over the Scholars 
wa nt absolute, but was shared with the 
CovYI]ors. 
Finallv thev were to see to the revenues 
of the choo, and to pay stipends to the Master 
and Usher, "neither shal thev make anv wilt-u1 
waste o" the profits but be content with a 
moderate allowance, xvhen thev are occupied 
about the bu.iness of the said School." 

THE 3IASTER. 
The Master was to be a man 'earing 
God, or- true rel,gion and odly conversation, 
not given to dicing, carding, or any other 
unlawful gaines. These Statutes were the 
outcome or-custom and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that while such general expressions as 
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true religion and godly conversation represented 
the national feeling of the time, particular 
prohibitions of dicing and carding had reference 
to special weaknesses of the contemporary 
Master. Thu. at Ilronfield in 579 the Master 
was partieularly enjoined hot to curse or revile 
his scholars. 
The three following clauses refer to the 
instruction of the Seholars in godly Authors for 
Christian Religion. and other meet and honest 
Authors for more Knowledge of the Liberal 
Sciences. He shall once everv week catechize 
his Scholars in the Knowledge of the Christian 
Religion and other godly Iuties to the end 
their Obedience in Lire mav answer to their 
proeeedings in godly I,iterature. 
tle shall hOt teach them anv unsavourv 
or Popish doçtrines or infect their young wits 
with heresies. He shall hot use in the School 
anv language to his Sclmlars whieh be of riper 
vears and proceedings but onlv the Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew. nor shall he willingly permit 
the use of the English "Fongue to them which 
are or shall be able to speak Latin. These are 
regulations typical of the centurv and we shall 
return to them more fullv on a later page. 
Giggleswick was a free school but it was 
clearlv hot intended to be only a local school, 
for the Master ",vas to teach indifferently, that is 
to sa_,,, impartially, the Poor as well as the Rich, 
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and the Parishioner as well as the trmlger, and, 
as they shall profit in learning, so he shall 
prefer thenl, without respect of persons. 
Vacations were to consist of tuo weeks at 
Easter, three weeks at Christmas, and three 
weeks to be by the said Master appointed when 
he thinketh it most convenient for his Scholars 
to be exercised in writing mder a Scrivener for 
their better exercise in that facultv; provided 
that he could also upon anx" convenient occasion 
grant an intermission from study, in an 3 - 
afternoon, whensoever he seeth the saine 
expedient or necessarv. He himself could hot 
be absent at anv other time above six days, in anv 
one quarter without the special license of the 
Governors. 
For these pains and labours he was to 
receive as recompense the vearlv stipend of 
twentv marks or f. I3 6s. 8«[. of lawfil English 
money, to be paid twice in the vear in equal 
portious at the feast of S. Peter Advincula and 
at tlw feast of the Purification of Our Lady. 
Lastly he was llOt to '" begs.-ne to teache or dismiss 
the schoole without convenient prayers and 
thankesgyveing in that behalfe publiquely to be 
llsed." 

THE USHER. 
The Usher like'ise ,.,cas to be a man '" of 
sounde religion and sober lvfe and able to train 
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up the youth in godliness and vertue'" obedient 
to the Master and directed bv him in his 
teaching. Fvery vear he was to prefer one 
whole form or "' seedge" to the Master's erudition 
and if thev failed, he would stand subject to 
censure from the Master and Covernors. 
He xas hot to absent himself more than 
four days in anv quarter without license frcm 
the Master and Governors and in the absence 
of the Master was to supply his office. For 
this he received just hall the former's yearly 
stipend, or 6 x3 s. 4t., to be paid in equal 
portions tice in the year. 
Together tbev had to begin work every 
morning at 0-30, "'if thev shall see it cxpedient," 
and continue till -o a.m. Then thev had a 
test till -o o'clock, after which thev worked 
till 5-0 p.m. ; except during the winter season 
when the times of beginning of the school and 
dismissing oï the saine sha]l be ]eft to the 
discretion of the Master. Thev cou]d with the 
asseut of the Archbishop of Yrk and upon 
admonition twice given be expelled from their 
office or upon one admonition or two be fined or 
censured according to the quality of their offence. 

THE CttOLARS. 
Fhe Governors alone, with the consent of 
the Master. could expulse a Scholar for 
rebelliouslv and obstinatelv ithstanding the 
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Malter or Usher; but if an 3" scholar, upota 
proof first had, should be round altogether 
negligent or incapablc of learning, at the 
discretion of the Master he could be returned 
to his friends tobe brought up lu some other 
honest trade and exercise of lire. 
Thev could iot be absent without leave" 
and if they did hot obev the tvo Prepositors, 
bv the Master tobe tppointed for order and 
quietness in the School they were tobe sub.ject 
to the severe censure of the Master or Usher. 
Lastly if they behaved themselves irreverentlv 
at home or abroad towards their parents, friends, 
or any others whatsoever, or complained of 
correction moderatelv given thenl by" the Master 
or Usher, they were to be severely corrected 
for the saine. 
The stipends of the Master and Usher were 
hot wholl_x ulgenerous. Mulcaster, xvho had 
founded Merchant Tavlors' School and had two 
hundred and fiftv bovs under his charge received 
onlv Z'o" at Rotherham the Grammar Master 
received Io I5 s. 4«L ; this was in I483 
but it was extremelv good pa 5- for the period. 
Eveu Eton College which had a revenue of 
over ,ooo at the rime of Edward \Ts Chantrv 
Commissiouers' Report was oulv pasing its 
Schoolmaster ,t'7,*o. Itis true that these Schools 
had also a var_ring number of bovs paying small 
fees, but such additional income was hot part 



of the foundation. For Giggleswick with a 
revenue of `620 Cexclusive of the King's rent 
of `6a 3s.) and a further possible revenue of 
Z, ao, to pay the xvhole of its ,620 as a stipend 
to the Headmaster and Usher was a distinctly 
liberal proceeding. 
The discretionary power of tle Master with 
regard to the discipline of the School appears 
to be greatly linlited. He is bidden appoint two 
prepositors, he is exen advised as to some 
particular occasions on which he shall correct 
the scholars. But these regulations probably 
onlv codi" existing custom, anti in practice, no 
doubt, the Master would find himself almost 
eutirelv free from control. Nevertheless such 
regulations were hot without their danger. 



CI! ,I'TER III. 

,.cl.ool,..+ anb tl.+ctr cacl.nt3 in tl.+c 
Si+rtccntl» anO Scx+cntccntl. Ccntnricg. 

ROC[ the fifteenth centurv at least thc 
local Grammar School was the normal 
place of education fur all classes but 
the highest. In 14Io an action for trespass 
was brought bv two masters of Gloucester 
Grammar School against a third toaster, who 
had set up an tmlicensed school in the town 
and "whereas thev used to take fc, rty pet+ce or 
two shillings a qnarter, thev now (mlv took 
twelve pence," and therefore thev claimed 
damages, hl the course of the argument the 
Chier Justice declared that +'if a man retains 
a Master in his house to teach his ehildren, he 
damages the common Master of the town. 
but yet he will have no action." 
Instances sttch as this tend to shew that 
it was the exception for bovs to be tanght either 
at home by a private tutor or under a man 
other than the Public Schoolmaster. 
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In England, Schools, froln the first, that is 
from their introduction togetller with Christianity, 
had been exclusivelv ecclesiastical institutions 
and were nnder ecclesiastical authoritv and 
regulation. In I215 the Fourth Lateran ComlciI 
lad said that tllere should be a Schoolmaster 
in everv Cathedral, and that he slould be 
licensed by the Bishop. In I29o at Canterbury 
the Master had even the power of excommunicating 
his Scholars. At a later date manv chantry 
priests by the founder's direction, a few 
vohmtarily undertook the task of teaching. In 
I547 thev were compelled to do so bv a law, 
which after a year was rendered nugatory by the 
confiscation of Chantries. In I558 Elizabeth 
«rdained that everv Schoolmaster and Teacher 
should take the oath, hot only of Supremacy but 
also of Allegiance. Even after the Reformation 
thev had still to get the Bishop's license and this 
continued till the reign of Victoria, save for a 
brief period during the Commonwealth, when 
County Committees and Major-Generals took the 
responsibility. 
The curriculum in Schools at the beginning 
of the sixteenth centurv consisted of what was 
called the Trivium, Grammar, I)ialectic, and 
Rhetoric. çhe Quadrivium or Music, Arithmetic, 
Geometry" and Astronomy, was relegated to the 
1 m'erstes and onlv pursued bv verv few. 
I, .a5 Henry VIII wished '" laten. 
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greken, and hebrewe to be bv lnV people 
applied and larned.'" Latin was not in those 
days a mere method of training the vouthflfl 
mind, it was ranch more a practically useflfl 
piece of knowledge. It was a standard of 
communication and a storehouse of phrases. 
It was taught in the most approved fashion, as 
a language to be spoken to fit them. as Brinsley 
says, "if thev shall go beyond the seas, as 
gentlemen who go to travel, Factors for merchants 
and the like." 
Almost everv boy learned his Latin out of 
the same book. Lily's Grammar was ordered to 
supplant all others in 154o. The smallest local 
Grammar Schools had mnch the saine text- 
books and probably as good scholars as 
Eton or Winchester or Westminster. The 
Master and Scholars must hot talk anv language 
other than Latin, Greek or Hebrew according 
to the Giggleswick Statutes, and at Eton and 
Westminster the saine rule applied- at those 
Schools anv boy discovered talking English 
was punished with the naine of C,._ustos, a title 
which involved various unpleasant duties. 
Greek and Hebrew are both in the 
Giggleswick curriculum. Hallam savs tlaat 
in 15oo hot more than three or four persons 
could be mentioned, who had an',- tincture of 
Greek. Colet, in his re-foundation Statutes of 
S. Paul's Sclaool ordained that flture Head- 
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masters "must be learned in good and clean 
Latin Literature " and also "in Greek, if such 
mav be gotten." Iut towards the close of the 
centurv Greek had become well-established. 
I)urham introduced it in i593, th._e Giggleswick 
Statutes imply its use in i592, and Camden. 
Headmaster of \Vestminster, in i597 brought 
out a Greek Grammar, which became as 
universal as Lilv's Latin Grammar. 
()f Hebrew there are few records, and none 
at Giggleswick, it was probably allotted very 
little time. and certainlv at the Universities, it 
was for long at a very low ebb. 
\Vith regard to English verv little was 
done. Erasmus was responsible for a slightly 
wider outlook and he encouraged History in Latin 
books and in a less degree Geography as a 
method of illustration. Mulcaster who published 
his book "" Positions" in i56I deplored the fact 
that education still began with Latin, although 
religion xas no longer "restrained to Latin." 
The Giggleswick Statures set it forth that the 
Master shall instruct his scholars--for more 
kowledge of the Liberal Sciences and catechize 
them everv xveek in the knowledge of Christian 
Religion. 
If the Liberal Sciences were the appointed 
task, and. if in addition, he must speak Latin 
or Greek or Itebrew, the boy of i592 , long as 
his school hours undoubtedlv were, would be well 
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occupied. \Ve have 11o evidence on the point, 
but we can conjecture from other sources the 
nature of the knowledge of Christian Religion 
that they were expected to have. 
The Primer was the laynan's service-book, 
and cc;nsisted largely of marrer taken from the 
Hroe or Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 

This litel child his litel book lerninge, 
As he sat in the scole at lais prymer. 

In 545 H.enry VIII had issued a new 
edition in consequence of the Refornlation and 
he now set it forth as the onlv edition to be 
used, and enlphasized the importance of learning 
in the vernacular, the Pater Noster--Ave Maria 
--Creed--and Ten Commandnlents 
The Primer was a book of devotion, the 
Catechism was rather a smnmary of doctrines. 
Alexander Nowell, Dean of S. Paul's and 
possibly a brother of the Giggleswick John 
Nowell had published a Catechism in 57o. 
which supplanted all others even those "sett 
fourth by the Kinges majesties" authoritie for 
all scolemaisters to teache," and it was Nowell's 
Catechism that the School Statures expected to 
be used. 
The Bible was hot definitely a school subject 
till 6o4, aud although it was in earlier use in 
some places of education, there is no mention 
of it at Giggleswick. There is however one 



more religious aspect of school life that was 
verv general and is mentioned in these particular. 
Statutes. The Master shall uot begin to teache 
or dismiss the School without convenient Pravers 
and Thanksgivings. The Pravers would probably 
consist of the Ten Commmldments, the Lord's 
Praver, and the Creed. 
)f (;race there is no mention, but in 
1547 Edward VI had issued injunctions that 
"" All Graces to be said at dinuer and supper 
shall be always said in the English Tongue." 
Everv vear the Master was allowed to 
appoint three weeks for the boys to be exercised 
in writing under a Scrivener. There were in 
Yorkshire peripatetic Scriveners. "who used to 
wander fronl school to school and teach thenl 
for a few weeks in the vear, after which the 
writing in the school would be neglected. At 
Durham School the writing had to be encouraged 
bv a system of prizes, by which the best writer 
in the class would receive every Saturday all the 
pens and paper of his fellows in the form. St. 
Bees Grammar School in I583 tried a similar 
system from another point of view, they paid 
the Usher 4d. yearly for every boy "that he 
shall teach to write, so long as he takes pains 
with then:." But paper was a very great 
expense- for by the year 16oo there were only 
two paper factories in England and the price 
for small folio size was nearly 4d. a quire. 
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Writing indeed was only beginning to be common 
in-the schools, it had long been looked upon 
merelx- as a fine art and for ordinary purposes 
children had been taught bv means of sand 
spread ox'er a board. Henceforward steps are taken 
all over England to ensure its teaching: at 
first the expert, the Scri'ener, goes round from 
school to school, but luter the abilitx- of the 
Ushers improx-es and no longer need they fear 
the competition of a rival, the,« begin to teach 
the bo\'s themselx'es and writing becomes a part 
of the ordinar'« curriculum. 
It will be recognized that there is a central 
motix-e of religion perx'ading the teaching and 
conduct of schools tox'ards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and in the se','enteenth, as there 
alwax's had beel. " \X'e bax'e filled our children's 
bones with sin" says Hezekiah \\'oodward, 
"and it is our engagement to do all we can to 
foot out that which we hax-e been a means to 
foot in so fast." A more serious spirit was 
abroad. The young man was to abstain from 
singing or humming a tune in company "especially 
if he bas an umnusical or rough x'oice.'" School- 
masters were to abstain from "dicing and 
carding," scholars from misdemeanour and 
irre,«erent behax'iour towards others. 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, became the 
"holx" languages " because they were so closely 
allied with the Sacred Scriptures. Throughout 
c 
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education a deeper sense of the value of religious 
teaching, a deeper conviction that sin v«as 
detestable, a greater respect for outward sobrety 
fastened upon the minds of those who were 
responsible for education, and the children whom 
they trained grew up to be the fathers and 
mothers of the intense enthusiasts, -,,,'ho enforced 
religious freedom by the execution of their 
King. 



CHAPTER IV. 

¢lristopicr batc anO otct't 
1599--1642. 

HRISTOPHER Shute was appointed Vicar 
of Gigglesvick in 1576. He had been a 
Sizar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 
156 and Kraduated B..a.. in 1564, M.A. 1568, and 
B.D. in 58o. He was a writer on religious 
subjects and published "A Compendious Forme 
and Summe of Christian Doctrine, meete for 
well - disposed Familles" and among other 
writings " A verie Godlie and necessary 
Sermon preached belote the yong Countess 
of Cumberland in the North, the 24th of 
November, 1577." 
After he had been appointed Vicar of 
Giggleswiek by Queen Elizabeth, he took a 
ver 3" sincere interest in the fortunes of the 
School, and at his suggestion and Henry 
Tennant's the Statutes of t592 were set forth. 
In 1599 he began a Minute-Book to record "all 
constitutions, orders, eleccions, decrees, statutes, 
ordinances, graunts, accounts, reckenninges and 
rents for the free Grammar choole of Giggleswick 
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of the donacion and grant of the most famous 
king of Iate memorie, Edward the Sixt bv the 
grace of God, King of England, Fraunce, Ireland, 
etc. Beginning the rive and twentieth daie of 
March, Anno Domini, I599. Annoque regni 
Reginm Elizabethe etc. quadragesimo primo." 
These being Governors: 

CHRISTOPHER SHUTE, Vicar. 
JOHN CATTERALL. 
HENRIE TENNANT. 
ANTHONIE \V TSO.XN E. 
RICHARD CHEXVE. 
THOSIS 
HENRIE SO-XIERSCALES. 
RICHARD 

He did hot give the book definitelv until 16o4 
'" ad llSllll legum, decretorum, electionum, 
compitorum,'" and there are no entries in it 
between the vears 1599 and 16o3. 
The period during which Christopher Shute 
was a Governor was marked by great prosperity 
in the fortunes of the School. During the first 
twenty vears of the new century, many rich gifts 
were received. The first of these that is recorded 
is in 16o3 when John Catterall, Esquire, of 
Newhall, leased to his fellow Governors a 
meadow in P, athmell for "their onlv use and 
behoof" for twentv-one vears; the Governors 
leased it in their turn for an annual rent of 
33 s. 4d. and eventually, though the exact date 
is hot mentioned, John Catterall bought it back 
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for a fixed sure of Z'3 6s. 8«t. and an annual 
rent of 33s. 4d'. as the former lessee had hot 
paid his rent. 
In I6O3 also, \Villiam Clapham, Vicar of 
"Runtoun in the comltv of Northfolke by his 
last will and testament bearing daite the -ft 
day of July, x6o3," bequeathed to the schoole 
the patronage, free gift and advowson of the 
Churches and Rectories of Fulmodestole, 
Croxton and Rolleston in the county of 
Norfolk, "And the vearlie pension or porcionn 
paiable out of them of iiij/i, viijs, viija'. I will 
that iiijH, thereof be yearlie for ever imploied 
towards the martavnance or 'nding of a poore 
scholer of the said schoole of Gigleswick, being 
of the said parish of Gigleswicke or Clapham, 
to he kept to Learning in somme Colledge in 
Cambridge: Provided alwaies and my will is 
that he shall be one of the Claphanls or 
Claphamsons, if there shall be anie of those 
names meete and titre theirfore, and to bave 
the said yearly allowance of iiijh, for the space 
of seaven yeares, if he continue and abide in 
Cambridge so long." ..... "And the other 
viijs, viij,/. I will that the one half theirof 
shall be bestowed vearlie toward a potacionn 
amongst the poore schollers of the saine schoole, 
for the tyme being one Saincte Gregories daie, 
and the other half distributed amongst the poore 
of the said parish of Giglesxvick yearlie ea 
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Easter daie for ever, to be ordered, gox'erned 
and distributed from tyme to tyme by the 
Feoffees, ox'erseers, go-«ernors, and rulers of the 
said Schoole for the tyme being, xx, hereof one to 
be a Clapham if their be anie of the naine in 
the saine parish meet for that office." 
Potations, thus prox'ided for by \Villiam 
Clapham, ;-ere common to many schools and 
were gifts or" food and beer by the Master to 
the Scholars, x'ho in their turn x'ere expected 
to bring git'ts of money and thus enable the 
Master of a Free School to get an addition to 
his pay. At Nottingham Dame Mellers in 1512 
did "straitlx-e enjoyne that the Scholemaister, and 
Usshers, nor an,« of them, hax-e, make, nor use 
any potacions, cock-tïghte or drinking x'ith his 
or their xxiffe at wiffes' hoost or hoostices, but 
onlv twice in the x'eare nor take an,« other 
gifles or ava3"les , ,hereby the Schollers or their 
Frendes should be charged, but at the playsure 
of the t'rends of the Scholers, sax-e the wages 
to be payde by the sayde Gardyans." On the 
other hand in the Hartlebury School Statutes, 
1565, it is written "the said Schoolmaster shall 
..... take the profitts of all such Cocke- 
tïghts and potations as be comonlie used in 
Scholes." At Cambridge "they ha'e a potation 
of Figgs, Reasons and Almons, Bonnes and 
Beer at the charge of the sax'ed Determiners." 
Such was the custom and William Clapham 



evidently intended by his gift of 4s. 4 a'. to 
relieve the Master from the expense and allow 
the gifts to be pure profit. L'nfortunate]y no 
record bas been traeed of an 5" gifts though there 
are entries in the l[inute-Books of payment of 
expenses on 5Iarch I-,, I6-6, "charges this day 
vis. vit/.," whieh probably refer to the expenditure 
 apon the scholars. Sueh mention is q'aite 
exceptional up ti]l the close of the seventeenth 
eenturb-. The usual aceounts are mueh 
briefer, giving no details of expenditure but 
mentioning the balance onl 3- c.,C. "their remaineth 
in the hands of John Banks fifty-eight pounds 
eighteen shillings sixpence." 
In time C]apham's bequest inereased in 
value and was reckoned in the Exhibition_ 
Aeeount. Certain]y from I767 the ]Exhibition- 
Aceount gave something towards, the eost of 
the Potation. In I767 it was /,i 7s. oa'., in 
77o, s. 3 a'. In 782 it beeomes a fixed sure 
of .Ç os. 4¢z'. and tle Governors make up the 
rest from another aeeount. In one year 769 
it was regarded as a joint expenditure by the 
Governors and Masters. During the ]ast twenty 
5"ears of the eighteenth eentur- the expenditure 
averaged [.o os. oa'. In 8i 4 it was 
[8 s. 2(/., thus proving independently that 
the numbers of the Sehool must bave {nereasecl 
eonsiderably. In 839 figs and bread are 
mentioned as having been bought and the 
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Charitv Connnissioners' Report of 1825 savs 
that beer had ceased to be provided. The figs 
and bread continued to be distribnted till 861, 
after which the practice ceased. 
The Scholarship to "some colledge in 
Cambridge" was gradually merged with other 
gifts in a general Exhibition Account and it is 
onlv rarelv possible to distinguish a holder of 
the Clapham Exhibition. Indeed Z'4 was hot 
a luxttrioils Sttlll as time went on. 
(-)n June 29th, 6o 4 Henry Tennant of 
Cleatopp, who had already shewn himself 
eager for the welfare of the School by 
supporting the petition of Christopher Shute 
for the confirmation of the Statures, gave 
to the Govenmrs of the School. \Vith this 
money they were to buv lands or rent charges 
"to and for such nse, purpose and intent that 
the yearly revenues, yssues, and profittes .... 
shall and maie be by them ..... emploied 
first for and towardes the better mantavnance 
of Josias Shute, one of the sonnes of the said 
Christopher Shute, in Cambridge, until such 
tyme as he shall be admitted to be Master of 
Arts in the said Universitie, and from veare to 
yeare for ever for and towards the releiving and 
mantayninge of such schollers within the 
Universitie of Cambridge, one after another 
successivelie, as shall be naturallie borne within 
the said parish of Giggleswick and instructed 
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and brought upp to learning at the said free 
Grammer Sehoole, and as shall be elected and 
chosen out of the said Schoole by the Master 
and Go,,ernors ..... to be fitt for that 
purpose." Each one was to receive the money 
until he became Master of Arts, so long as he 
did llot defer the time bevond the customarv 
limit nor remove nor discontinue his place. 
This gift Tennant confirmed in his will of 
July 5 in the same year with a further gift of 
ail his lands and hereditaments in Settle and the 
"ancient yearlie rent of rive shillings be it more or 
lesse." This was to "go towards the procuringe 
and obtay'ninge of ai1 Exhibicioun for a poore 
scholler or seizer in somme one Colledge in 
Cambridge until ..... he shall or Inav be 
Bachelor of Arts ..... The saine poore scholler 
to be borne within the parish of Giggleswick and 
brought upp at the schoole their art learninge 
and to be elected ..... bv the Maister and 
Governors." Clapham's advowsons ald rent- 
charge were sold by the Governors on June 2o, 
16o4, to "one Svmon Paycock, of Barney, and 
Robart Claphamson, of Hamworth, in the countie 
of Xorthfolk, clarke" in eonsideration of the 
pay'ment of one hundred marks and the lands 
in Settle left bv Henry Tennant wete sold to 
Antonie Procter, of Cleatopp, on January 14, 16o4 
for £40. These two sums together with Henry 
Tennant's former gift of Z'Ioo helped to make 
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up Z'.24o, with which the Governors on January 
9, 6o9, bought a rent-charge of 4 3 s- 4d., 
which has been paid them ever since. Being 
a rent-charge, it is hot liable to fluctuation. 
The first elections were ruade on February 14, 
6o4. Josias Shute did not take his B.A. degree 
till 6o5 nor his M.A. till 6o 9, so that the 
clause in Henry Tennant's wilI referring to 
him still held and he was receiving the interest 
on oo, but there is also the interest on the 
lands in Settle which had been sold for .4o 
and were bringing in 4 vearlie. 
Thomas, one of the sons of Christopher 
Shute, and Alexander Bankes, of Austwick, 
in the parish of Clapham (also a relative of one 
of the Governors) were elected to the two 
Exhibitions. But as Clapham's monev continued 
for seven yeares, thev were each to receive .4 
a year for four vears and to divide the Clapham 
Exhibition during the next three years, if both 
continued in the University. This was done 
"for their better mantavnance and to take awaie 
emulation.'" 
Thereafter elections were frequently ruade,. 
until the merging of the funds in the general 
foundation of the School bv the scheme of 872. 
In 5o7, the half-acre of land on which 
James Carr, capellanus, had built his school had 
been leased for seventv-nine years for a yearlv 
rent of "xijd. of good and lawfull moneye of 
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England," and when the seventy-nine years 
were up, the lease was to be renewable on a 
payment of 6s. Bd. Clearlx « it had been renewed 
in z586 but no record remains. In '6o "on 
the ffourteenth daie of December, Sir Gervvsse 
Helwvsse and Sir Richard \Villiamson were 
owners in ffee farine of the Rectorie and 
Parsonage of Giglesweke." Durham had ceased 
to possess it, on the Confiscation of Finchale 
Priory, and in 6o Robert Somerskavles had 
bought it of the Crown. 
Sir Gervvsse Helwvsse and Sir Richard 
Williamson "in consideracion of a certex'ne 
somme of money to them in hand paid, but 
especially at the request and nlediacion of the 
said Christofer Shutt" sold "all that bouse 
comonly called the Schoolehouse in Giglesweke 
afforesaid and that close adioyneing therto, called 
the Schoolehouse garth, parcell of the said 
Rectorve." 
The amount of the "certevne somme of 
monye" is hot declared. The land now belonged 
to the School, but the xij,t, yearly had still to 
be paid as part of the fee farm rent, payable 
for the Rectory to the King's majesty. 
The next important bequest conles from 
Richard Carr, Vicar of Hockleigh in Essex, who 
died in 616. He was a g_reat-grandson of the 
brother of James, the founder of the School. The 
family interest was maintained and at his death 
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he left a house in Maldon, called Seely House 
Grove, with ail its appurtenances to his wife 
Joan and after ber death to the "Societye, 
Companie and Corporation of Christe Colledge in 
Cambridge." He also bequeathed direct to 
the College "a tenement at Hackwell alias 
Hawkwell in the Countie of Essex called Mount 
Bovers or Muude Bovers." 
These lands "during the naturall lire of my 
foresaid wife, Joane" were to be used for the 
provision of five Scholarships at Z-.5 apiece and 
after the death of .loane the whole estate was 
to provide eight Scholarships at ,£.5, and two 
Fellowships at tweuty marks (3 6s. 8d.) apiece. 
The Scholarships were to continue until the 
holder had rime to "commence Master of Arts," 
if he abode so long, and the Fellowships until 
they had time to '" commence Bachelor of 
Dlvmlt,e. 
The Scholars had to be born in the parish 
of Giggleswick or be children "lawfullie begotten 
of mv brother-in-law, Robert Thornton and my 
sister Jeanet, his wife, in the parish of Clapham 
and of their children's posteritie for ever." They 
must have been brought up in the ffee School 
of Giggleswick and were to be "chosen from 
the poorer sort though they be hot ahogether 
so learned, as other scholars, who bave richer 
friends." If any of the founder's kin were uot 
immediately ready for the Scholarship, it could 
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be held over for one year and the amount for 
that vear distributed among the Sizars of the 
College. Never more than four of his kin 
might hold the Scholarship at one time. 
The Fellowships were to be offered to his 
two nephews " Richard Carr, now of Peterhouse. 
and Robert Thornton, of Jesus Colledge in 
Cambridge." If they should be unable to accept 
them the "Maister and Fellowes of Christe 
Colledge" shall elect fellows from the number 
onlv of those "who bave or at least hare had 
some of the aforesaid scholarships md none 
other to be capable of them." 
The College Authorities were asked to 
provide convenient chambers and studies for 
both Fellows and Scholars and to account them 
as Fellows aud Scholars of the College. 
In consequence of the provision that the 
Scholars were tobe elected from "the poorer sort" 
an agreement was ruade in ¢035 by which those 
elected were allowed to receive the ,£,5 and vet go 
to another College. For ,£,5 was quite inadequate 
and at Cllristçs "by reason of the poverty of 
the holders, no Fellow is found u illing to 
undertake for them as a Tutor in respect of the 
hazard thereot." Tempest Thoruton is the only 
naine recorded as a Giggleswick Fellow and he 
held office in 6 5. The reason whv no other 
was ever elected is given in a letter from 
Tlaomas Atlaerton, Feilow of Christ's, written 
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May 29, 1718, to Richard Ellershaw, Vicar of 
Giggleswick, in which he savs that it was "owing 
to out having lost that part of the Estate thus 
bequeathed us called Seelv House Grove, which 
was sued for and recovered a great while ago 
by some or other that laid claire toit." 
The farms i Hocklev and Maldon are still 
in their possession nd one of them retains its 
naine, Munde Bowers. Never more than six 
Scholarships a vear had been given and in 
1718 the income was ,31 a vear. In 189o there 
were apparently two Carr Exhibitions of Z'.5o 
a vear each, while at the present da 3 - there i 
one of Z'.5 o tenable for three years, but it is 
possible that in a few vears another Exhibition 
mav be given occasionally. 
In 1619 the terre of Christopher Shute's 
Headmastership drew to a close. He resigned 
and his place was taken by the Rev. Robert 
Dockrav. It cannot be ascertained how long 
Shute had been Master, for the earliest 
expenditure which is entered in the Minute- 
Book was in 1615 and therein" 

Item: to Mr. Shute and 3Ir. Claphamson for 
monie that was behind of their wages ... £.x x7 4 

This entry establishes the fact that one 
(2hristopher Shute was Master in 1615 and the 
receipts continue in his naine for four vears 
until 1619. Tradition says that the Vicar and 
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Master were one and the saine person, but there 
are certain diflïculties in the wav. In the first 
place the Vicar was over seventv vears of age, 
secondlv there is no Grace Book or extant 
contemporary writing or extract from the Parish 
Registers, in which he is called both Vicar and 
Master. Thirdly, the Vicar's son, Josias, is said 
to have been educated by his father, nntil he 
was of an age to go to the Grammar School. 
On the other hand Shute mav have undertaken the 
work of the Master for a few vears onlv and 
owing to some especial necessity, which bas 
hot been recorded. Secondlv there is no 
record of any Christopher Shute, other than the 
X'icar, who in 1615 could bave acted as Master. 
Nathaniel Shute had a son Christopher, who 
was later a Fellow of Christ's, Cambridge, but 
at this date he was still a box'. Thirdlv the 
signatures in the Minute-Book of both Master 
and Vicar are verv similar. 
"I'he year 1619 is the latest date at which 
the \ïcar took any active part in the advancement 
of the School and his work mav be brieflv 
summarised. With I-Ienry Tennant, he had 
petitioned Archbishop Piers for his assent 
to the Statutes, which they had dra'«n up. 
In 1599 he had procured a parchment-covered 
book, which he called "Liber Christopheri Shute 
et amicorum" and in 16o4 he presented it to 
the School. "I'he book contains elections of 
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Scholars, elections of Governors, Accounts, 
Receipts, etc.; it is hot full of important matter, 
but is rather a bare record of certain faets. 
In 161o he was responsible with Robert 
Bankes and John Robinson for the purchase_of 
the land on which the School stood, and during 
his mastership the Clapham, Tennant and Carr 
bequests were lnade. Such benefactions in 
themselres denote the faine of the School, and 
the result of its teaching is seen in the pupils 
it sent forth. 
Xathaniel Shute was born at Giggleswick 
"his father, Christopher Shute being the painful 
Vicar thereof." He was educated at the School 
and went thence to Christ's College, Cambridge; 
he became a most excellent scholar and solid 
preacher, though nothing of his work remains 
save the Corona Caritatis, a sermon preached at 
the funeral of Master Fishbourn. He died in 1638. 
Josias Shute, born in 1588, was the brother 
of Xathaniel and from Giggleswick went on to 
Trinitv College, Cambridge. I 161I he 
became Rector of S. Mary \Volnoth, Lombard 
Street. and remained there over thirtv vears. 
He was " the most precious jewell ever seen in 
Lombard Street." but suffered much during the 
civil disturbances of the reign. Charles I ruade 
him Archdeacon of Colchester in I642, and he 
died on June 14, 1643. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Ephraim Udall. 
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He was a skilled Hebrew scholar a 
language which he had probably begun to study 
at Giggleswick, and he left many manuscripts 
which were posthumously published bv his brother 
Timothv. \Vhile he was still at Cambridge, he 
had enjoyed the interest on ZT, IOO given bv Henry 
Tennant and in gratitude therefor and for other 
benefits received at tlae School he left to the 
Governors by a will dated June o4o, 1642, certain 
parcels o land in the parish of Giggleswick, 
called Eshton Close, Cappleriggs Close and 
tIuntwait Fields. The rm:t o these fields was 
to be apportioned in two ways. Five pounds 
was to be given vearlv to the nlaiutaiuing of 
a poor Scholar of the parish, who had been 
educated in the School, at either Universitv 
uutil he becanle Master of Arts. The remainder 
of the reut was to be distributed amongst the poor 
of Giggleswick, wtm were most pious and had 
most need. The land increased in value greatly-. 
Ill 68a the rent amounted to f6 8s. o¢t., aud in 
697 77 SS. o«t. Seventv years later it had 
almost doubled and in I8o6 it was ,34 6s. od. 
In the latter year the Governors effected an 
exchauge. Huntwait was given up for Tarn 
Brow and the reut rose rive pomldS. Ill spite 
of this gradual increase in value, the Governors 
onlv allotted the rive potmds to the Exhibition 
Fund, the rest went to the poor of Giggleswick, 
tobe distributed on the dav of the Purification 
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of the Virgin Mary. The rive pounds was as 
a rule paid as an extra Exhibition in addition to 
the smu received from the Burton rent-charge, 
which had been bought with the money left bv 
William Clapham and Henry Tenuant, and the 
recipients were often especially mentioned as 
poor, notably in 1652 and again in 1673. 
On December 13, 1872, Tarn Brow was 
sold for f,l,ooo and apportioned to pay part of 
the cost of the buildings which were theu being 
erected. The Governors were directed to pay 
three-and-a-half per cent interest on the snm 
expended. Cappleriggs was let for f, 2o a year 
and Eshton for /Ii. 
The whole income now arising from these 
sources is applied in providing certain boys with 
total exemptions from payment of tuition fees 
and the costs of books and stationery" they are 
called Shute Exhibitions and are offered in 
the first instance to bovs who are in attendance at 
a Public Elementary School in the ancient 
parish of Giggleswick. 
Christopher Shute had three other sons 
who were all ministers of the Church and were 
" all great (though hot equal) Lights, set up in 
fair Caudlesticks." 
He had done his duty as a Father, he 
had more than done his duty as Viear and 
Governor. It is unfortunate that there is no 
portrait of him, for it would then be possible 
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to discern the scholarlv and courtly grace 
of the man under whonl the Gchool more than 
it ha:l ever done before or was to do again until 
the ninteenth century flourished and prospered 
and grew notable. He died, still Vicar and 
Governor, in 1626. "Happy a father who had 
his quiver full with rive such sons." 
The Rev. Robert Dockray succeeded in I619 
as Master, and Henry Claphamson, who had 
been Usher certainly since I65, possibly earlier 
though no records exist, continued in the office. 
The pay of both had increased since 1592. The 
Ancient Statures of that date give the stipend 
of the Master as twenty marks (I3 6s. 8al.I, 
and of the Usher as 6 I3 s. 4d., with power to 
the Governors to increase it. It canuot be 
ascertained when a change was ruade but in the 
half-year Accounts for 1617 there occurs the 
entrv  

Item: to the Maister and Usher, xvli. 

Robert Dockrav aud Henry Claphamson 
never received less than ,.2o and ,IO yearly 
apiece after 1619 . In 1629 they received an 
additional gratuit3- , the Master, of twenty nobles, 
i.c. ;6 I3S. 4d. and the Usher, of ,.3 6s. Sa'. 
The School went on its uneventful way. 
Dockray, the Master, becanle Vicar and ruade his 
protestation as ail ex-of-ficio Governor in 1632. 
In August, 1635, Christopher Lascelles, of 
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t?,ipon, gentleman, received [2o in consideration 
of some request he ruade concerning troubles 
which he had been put to but which he does 
hot speci-. For the rest Governors succeeded 
Governors, Scholars were sent to the l_'niversity 
with aid from the Exhibition noney, Master 
and Usher receipted their wages each half vear. 
The year 164o, is the last in which tobert 
Dockray appears as a Governor and his last 
receipt for his wages is dated March of the 
saine vear. Henry Claphamson succeeded to his 
work temporarily for eighteen weeks, receiving 
1os. 3 d. a week, but himself died before Augttst 
1642. Anthonv Lister, the Vicar, taught for 
just over six months at the saine rate, and on 
August , 64 -, the Rev. Rowland Lucas had 
earned 9 2s. o«'. as "head scoulmaster." 
The Usher's place was taken by \\ïlliam 
son of Thomas \Vilsonne, "Agricole" in 
Giggleswick. He had been at the School for 
ten vears under Mr. Dockrav and at the age 
of eighteen had gone up to S. John's, Cambridge, 
as a Sizar in 1639 Thence he went back to 
his old School in 642 and remained there for 
twentv-four vears.- 



CHAPTER X ". 

1642--1712. 

HE Rev. Rowland Lucas was a native of 
\\'estmorland and had been educated at 
Kirkbv nnder Mr. Leake. In 626 he 
was admitted to Christ's College, Cambridge, 
as a Sizar and took his B.A. in three years and 
his M.A. in 633. Before he came to Giggleswick 
he had been Headmaster of Heversham. In 
643 his salary v«as increased to fortv marks 
and in 645 to Z'4o, and during his six years 
many scholars went to Cambridge and won 
distinction in the world, such as Thomas 
Dockray and John Carr. At his death in 648, 
\Villiam \Vilsonne, the Usher, supplied his place 
for a few weeks and later \Villiam \Valker was 
elected. He was a native of Giggleswick and 
had been a boy at the School under Mr. Lucas. 
In 64a at the age of eighteen he was admitted 
as a Sizar at Christ's and commenced B.A. 
646-7 and later M.A. 
The numbers of the School at this period 
are quite uncertain. The acconlmodation was 
slight and the teaching staff limited to the 
Master and Usher, but the boys were probably 
packed very close. During the nine vears 
of his mastership, boys were steadily sent 
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to Cambridge. Christ's alone admitted twenty- 
rive and in one single year (652) three others 
entered S. John's. These boys xvere sons 
of really poor men. John Cockett in 65 was 
the first recorded receiver of the Shute 
Exhibition of ,£.5, and in the next vear it was 
given to Josias Dockray, son of the Iate Master, 
"whom we conceive to be a poore scoller of 
our parish." Both these boys became ordained 
and in rime were appointed to one or more 
livings. For a centurv and a half Giggleswick 
fed Christ's with a steady stream of boys who 
ahnost without exception entered the service 
of the Church. 
Seventeenth century Giggleswick took no 
heed of the progress of the School and records 
do hot abound. It was a disturbed period in 
English history and political and religious 
troubles occupied men's minds to the exclusion 
of lesser matters. Giggleswick was nevertheless 
welbknown, for in 697 Abraham de la Prynne 
records in his diary an anecdote of a Mr. Hollins 
who thirt3" vears belote had lived at Giggleswick 
"as I remember in Yorkshire where the great 
school is." Apparently Anthonv Lister, who 
was then Vicar had roused the resentment of 
a partieular Quaker, who round himself anxious 
to go to the Parish Church to rebuke Lister 
publicly, when he began to preach. On his 
way thither he met a friend and told him 
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of his intention. The man tried to dissuade 
him but finding argument of no avail, he asked 
him what induced hirn to choose this particular 
Suuday. \Vhereupon the Quaker replied that 
"the Spirit" had sent hirn. The rejoinder carne 
quickly " why did the Spirit hot also tell thee 
that one Roger and hot the \'icar is preaching 
to-dav?" There was at this period one 
particularly distinguished sou of Giggleswick, 
Richard Frankland born at " Rothmeloe" 
(Rathmell) lu I63I who came to the School when 
he was nine and at the age of seventeen went 
as a Burton Exhibitioner to Christ's College, 
Cambridge. The Shute Minute-Book of i65I 
bas the following entry: 

xxjsl January, 651. 
Received the day and yeare abovesaid from Robt. 
Claphamson lhe some of eight pounds which he 
received of James Smith, of Burton, for one year's 
rent, the 'hich is disbursed by us as follo's to witt) 
to Jane ffrankland lot ber son, riz. xls. 
His father Johll Frankland is said on 
tornbstone in Giggleswick Church to be one of 
the Franklands of "Thartilbe" (Thirkleby, 
near Thirsk) and he was adrnitted to Christ's 
in I6_6. 
Richard becanle B.A. in 65i and II.A. 
four years later. In 653 he was "set apart" 
and received Presbîterian ordination. He was 
irnnlediàtely appointed Vicar of Auckland 
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Andrew by Sir Arthur Haselrig but was ejected 
nine years later. He was hot an extreme man but 
he refused to be re-ordained by Bishop Cosen. 
After the second Con-,-enticle Act of 167o he 
ruade a personal appeal to Charles II, "to 
reform your life, your family, your kingdom and 
the Church." The King was mltch mox'ed and 
replied "I thank you, Sir," and twice looking 
back before he went into the Council Chamber 
said "I thank 3"ou, Sir; I thank 3"ou." t.eturning 
to lathmell his nati','e place, Frankland opened 
an Academy, where he gave an University 
training in Divinity, Law or Medicine. Aristotle 
was taught and one tutor was a lamist. The 
lectures were deli-ered in Latin. His pupils were 
hot confined to any one denomination, but 
included Puritans, Presbyterians and Independents. 
Fortune smiled very grinlly upon hinl and 
he was compelled to change his place of 
instruction on nlany occasions. His pupils 
always followed him. One Archbishop ex- 
cammunicated him, another--Archbishop Sharpe 
--also a Christ's nlall, discussed the nlatter with 
the help of tobacco and a bottle of wine. Sharpe's 
main objection was that a second school was 
hot required so close to Giggleswick, and an 
Acadenly for public instruction in Uni','ersity 
Learning could not lawfully recei'e a Bishop's 
license. Iii the main he was undisturbed during 
his last years and when he died in 1698 over 
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three hundred pupils had passed through his 
hands and his Academy was later transferred to 
1anchester and in I889 to Oxford, where it 
became known as the Manchester New College. 
During the period of Frankland's struggles with 
the dignitaries of the Church, ne Samuel \Vatso, 
of Stainforth, who had been a Goverlor of 
Giggleswick School was in 66x "willing being 
a Quaker that another should be elected in his 
place." Eight "«ears later he interrupted a 
service in the Parish Church, and the people 
"brok his head upon ve seates." 
In 656 \Villiam \Valker resigned the 
nlastership and for three months his place was 
taken by \Villiam ]3radley, who had been a 
pensioner at S. John's, Cambridge, at the saine 
rime as the Usher, \Villiam \Vilsonne. \Villiam 
rigge was then elected. He was an ç'niversity 
rnal and almost certainly at Cambridge, but 
his college is doubtful. 
In x659 the hute Scholarship was to be 
given "to Tho. Green's son of Stainforth, when 
a certificate cornes of his adlnittance" into the 
University. This was a precattion that 
hOt nnecessary. It is oll 3" rarely that the 
nonex" is entered as being paid to the scholar 
himself: far more often is it paid to the father 
or mother and sometimes to the boy's college 
Ttor. On March 2, 66o, it is agreed "that 
the Z'5 is to be paid to Tho. Gibson, his 
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Tutor, upon his admittance iuto the Collidge." 
In 673, Hugh, son of Oliver Stackhouse, 
"being ye poorest scoller" was awarded the money. 
The North Cave Estate, which had been 
given to the School as part of its endowrnent in 
553, had very greatly increased in value during 
the hundred years to 67, when the rents 
amotmted to over Z'8o. The stipends of the 
3Iasters were raised by meaus of a gratuity and 
\\'illiam Brigge received [3o. No reason 
appears why after fifteen years' service and an 
increased gratuity he should still be receiving 
Zo a vear less than one of his predecessors, 
lowland Lucas, in 644. 
Thomas \\'ildeman, the Usher, received 
5- \\'ilson had died in 666 and one 
William Cowgill, of whom we know nothing, 
succeeded him for four vears. In 67 
\Vildemau took his place. One Thomas 
\Vildeman had been at Giggleswick as a boy and 
had entered Magdalene, Cambridge, in 67o, 
and then migrated to Christ's. The dates make 
it possible that they are the saine person, in 
which case he would be continuing to keep his 
terres at Cambridge and be acting as Usher at 
the saine time. 
The Accounts of the School at this period 
shew the Go'ernors in a different light. Their 
expenditure hot having increased proportionately 
to their income, the surplus money was 



lent out at interest to the people in the village. 
Hugh Stackhouse, who had gone up to 
Christ's with school monev on account of his 
great poverty, was at this rime acting as 
Treasurer or Clerk and was one of the earliest 
to take advantage of the Govenmrs' enterprize. 
I He borrowed fo at rive per cent mld the debt 
continues tobe mentioned for manv vears. He 
would appear to be a privileged debtor. 
The following is a ty'pical entrv in the 
Account Book : 

On Match 2, 686. 
interest and Bonds for 3e Schoole. 
L- s. d. 

Antho. Armitstead 
Tho. Brayshay 
Antho. Barrows 
Tho. Stackhouse ... 
Robre. Cookson ........ 
Tho. Carr, of Sett]e, at . year for :o 
Nathaniel More at 
Robte. Cookson at -.oo 
Hugh Stackhouse at o 
Mr. Wildman at £o ...... 

O0 I0 O0 
oo 05 oo 
000500 
oo ç8 09 
¢ 0 I» O0 
O0 I0 O0 
Of O0 O0 
o 5 oo oo 
O0 fO O0 
OI O0 O0 

The Mr. Vtïldman here referred to may bave 
been the Usher, who belonged to a Giggleswick 
family but had given up the post of Usher, 
whieh at this date was held by John Sparke 
formerly of Christ's and possibly the saine as the 
John Sparke who was Vicar of Long Preston in 
I7O3. William Brigge had also left in 684 and 
for six months his work was taken by a former 
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Usher, John Parkinson, who had matriculated 
as a Sizar at Christ's in 1676 and after taking 
his degree came for two years as Usher in 
place of \Vildeman. On Brigge's death he acted 
as Headmaster, but whether he was definitely 
appointed such or was intended to be in charge 
for a short time only is doubtful, as he died 
in six mouths. 

Juue x2, 1685. "Mr. John Armittsteade entred to ye Schole." 
John Armitstead was born at Long Preston 
in 166o, and after being at Giggleswick as a 
boy, he went up to Cambridge at the age of 
nineteen with a Burton Exhibition. He was 
entered as a Sizar at Christ's, and commenced 
B.A. in 168--3 and M.A. 1688. The naine of 
Armitstead bas been very closely connected with 
the School even to the present da3-. 
Henry Roome was Usher for one quarter in 
688 and then gave place to Richard Atkiuson 
or Akinson, whose salary varied from x'ear to 
year, but never exceeded a certain limit, riz." just 
hall the Master's, which consisted of "ye ancient 
Master's Stipend" of twentv marks and a gratuit5" 
which brought it between ,4o and ,5o. There 
are akso small entries in places, such as" 

October x, 687. 
Paid to iIr. Armitstead for repairs about ye schoole 
loft and garlen that he had laid out, as particulars 
may appeare, which noate of particulars he delivered 
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to ye summe of '-4 17s. o6d. In hich noate theire 
was a Presse that stauds lu ye schoole chamber, it 
theire fo remaine 'o belonge to  e schoole. 
Richard Ellershaw, the Vicar, took a very 
great interest in the School, and h I7x8 he 
wrote to Christ's College, Cambridge, seeking 
iuformation about the Carr Scholarships. 
was probably due to him that in I693 two 
shillings was laid down for trmxscribing part of 
Carr's \Vil1, which moxev " the schollars that 
receive Burton Exhibitious must then ri.e. i694) 
allow to the school stock." 
One point of interest remains connected 
with this period" it is a curios slip of paper 
without date, which contains ail invitation to the 
reader, whoever he mav bave been, to visit the 
writer J.N. in the country. It is writteu on 
the back of some of Armitstead's accounts, with 
an alternative version bv its side, which was 
no doubt a revised copy of the theme af ter 
correction bv the [aster" 
Ex animo rogo ut lus *enias Permultum culio rus 'enias 
quod cupio tuo frui sodalitio et quod vehemens est desiderium 
tutu quia tua frequentia haud tuo frui comercio, tutu quod tua 
parrain ferat consolationem par- frequentia a01modum esset con- 
etibus natu grandioribus, solabilis parentibus senilibus, 
persuasum habeto alii qui certum habeto alii tutu potel- 
potentiores sunt et pluribus tiores tutu divitiores plura tibi 
abundant divitiis plura in te faciant beneficia sed nemo et 
conferaut beneficia sed nerno lihentior et promtior est tuam 
libentiori et promptiori est ornare dignitatem quam servus 
animo tuum promovere hotorem humillimus. J.N. 
quam humillimus servus. J.N. 
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The mouey left to the School by Josias 
Shute was in part intended to be paid to the 
poor of the parish, together with two fitrther 
sums of rive shillings left by \Villiam Clapham 
and nine shillings by Mr. Thornton for the 
saine purpose. It is difficult to note the payment 
of these sums, for thev were as a rule added 
together and entered as "For the Poor Fund," 
but in 695 there was paid to" 

John Grime Wilkinson oo o2 oo 
Wm. Nelson ... oo or oo 
Bryau Cooksou ... oo oî oo 
J. Robinson ... oo o! oo 
_Mary Pert .. oo o! oo 
Thos. Cocket .. oo o oo 
Ric. Harrison oo or oo 

.-oo 14 oo 

Shute's surplus was certainlv given to the 
poor in some vears but there is no consistent 
record and bv the scheme ruade under the 
Endowed Schools Acts it ceased. In i692 
"Arthur, son of Joshua \Vhitaker, of Settle, 
appearing to us to be ye poorest schollar that 
stood candidate for ye said gift" was allowed 
the Shute Exhibition of 5- He also received 
Z'7 of the Burton Rents, and in May, 698 , as 
much as ,(,9 xos. od. \Vith these sums he was 
enabled to go to Christ's College, Cambridge, 
where he gained a Scholarship and by the year 
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1698 in Match, which under the new style 
would be March 1699, he had returned to the 
School as Usher, in succession to Richard 
Akinson. He taught for fifteen years and 
received as usual, just hall the Headmaster's 
stipend, the amount varying between ,2,3 and ,27- 
On March 12, I712, the following entry occurs" 
"Recd of ye Governors of ye free Gramar School 
of Gigleswick ye sure of two pounds eighteen 
shillings and sixpence for ye use of mx" brother 
Wm. Foster, now Curate of Horsefield," but 
it turns out to be a payment of that part of 
the Exhibition to which he was entitled, up till 
the time he had left Cambridge, presumably 
in the previous June. 
John Armitstead's receipts end in 17o4, and 
he died in 1712. It is impossible to determine 
the worth of a Master, when so few documents 
remain to judge him, but the Governors of 
1768 thought fit to refer to "the artful and 
imperious temper of hlr. Armitstead." Their 
particular grievance was that in I7O4 the 
Governors had a balance of r23o with whicl 
they purchased a farm called Keasden. This 
they let and its profits went to the Master and 
Usher, and in I712 the "easy, comply-ing 
disposition of the Governors" was persuaded to 
allow the Master to collect the rents of all the 
lands belonging to the School and simply- enter 
a receipt "of the wages now due to us." 
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Consequently no accounts were kept from 17o 4 
till I765, and because there was no reserve fund 
presumably no repairs were done. The Master 
collected the rents and with his Usher divided 
the spoil. Iffe even seized the ,/'I 5 which 
remained over from the purchase money of the 
Keasden farm. Nor was this all. Up to the 
year 17o 5 the Master paid for the expenses of 
the Governors' Meetings but in that vear the 
Governors were persuaded to deduct sixpence in 
the pound from the Exhibitions given to the 
boys going up to the Universities. This 
deduction continued till the nineteenth centul-v. 
Judging then from the opinions of the Governors 
fifty years later, John Armitstead was hot whollv 
an altruist. It is still more unfortunate that 
his evil lived after him. 
The number of cholars, who went up to 
Cambridge in his rime though less than it had 
been, was still considerable. During his twentv- 
eight years, as many as twenty-seven went to 
Christ's alone, including the first Palev who 
is known to have been educated at the School. 
The greater proportion always went to Christ's 
until the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
but other Colleges received them also, notably 
at certain periods S. John's. 



CHAPTER VI. 

îbc ;iObtccntb ¢cnturp. 

OHN Armitstead ceased to acknowledge the 
receipt of his wages in x7o4 and died in 
x72. Just as he had belonged to a local 
familv and had been educated at the School 
and Christ's College, Cambridge, so was his 
Sllccessor. 
John Carr, A.B., late of Stackhouse, was a 
descendant of the original James and Richard 
Carr and was thus the third member of the 
familv to hold the Mastership. He had been 
elected to the combined Exhibitions from the 
School in îOT, and after taking his degree he 
was ordaied Deaco at York in 73 and Priest 
in 7_o. OnJme 8, 7. , as a layman and at the 
age of twenty-three he entered upon his duties 
as Master. Seven days later a relative, of what 
degree is uncertain, "Villiam Carr, of Langcliffe, 
was elected a Governor, and eight years later 
another "William Carr, of Stackhouse, and hence 
probably a doser connexion, possibly his father, 
was also ruade a Governor. In 7a6 George 
Carr was ruade Usher. The family circle was 
complete. 
After 7o4 the position of Usher had been 
successively filled by Anthoy \Veatherhead, a 
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former pupil of Armitstead's and a B.A. of 
Christ's, by Thos. Rathmell from whom there are 
no receipts but who died in  712, and by Richard 
Thornton, who held it for fourteen years. There 
is no record that he was ever a member of 
the School as a boy, but it is a legitimate 
conjecture, wheu it is remembered that the 
Thorntons were an old familv in the neigh- 
bourhood, aud one of them figures in the 
Minute-Book, 692, as having left nine shillings 
to the Giggleswick poor. 
on wtfich John Carr was elected 
to sign an agreement in the 

011 the day 
Master he had 
followiug terres  

June IS, 1712. 
Conditions on which a toaster shall be chosen. 
1. He shall observe ail the statures of the schoole. 
2. And particularly the wri'ing toaster shall hereafter 
be chosen by ye Governours at the usuall day of 
meeting in March and ve time to be appointed 
by the Mast,:r, as has been formerly practic'd. 
3- That the masters shall, upon receit)t ofany moneys 
from Northcave, Rise, etc., acquaint at least one 
of ye Governours, when such moneys are paid 
to them, give the said Governour or Governours 
an acquittance under their hands, and ye moneys 
receiv'd to be entred into the schoole booke and 
the private acquittance given to be delivered back 
to the masters on the day of meeting in march 
aforesaid. 
4- That ye masters shall take the rents of the 
Keasden lands, when due, and give an acquittance 
for the saine to the Governours on the usuall day 
of March. 
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5- Whereas ye statures enjoyn that the Governours, 
,vtoen they meet about ye business of ye school, 
shall be content with moderate charges, if is 
agreed that those moderate charges on ye usuall 
day of meeting in Match shM1 hot exceed at anv 
one meeting the sure of one pound per Armure. 
To ye above written articles. I, John Carr, 
give my consent and promise to obser e them. 
JOH. ÇARR. 

It cannot be explained whv these regulations 
were ruade, but probably the real point of friction 
had lain in the collection of rents, or perhaps in 
the choice of the \Vriting Master. It is clear 
from the second clause that the original cnstom 
has hot changed much. The Ancient Statntes 
of I592 had given the Master power to appoint 
a three weeks vacation, when he wished. 
order that the "scollers" might "'be exercvsed 
in wrytinge under a scriviner" and it is the 
saine in 72. It proves that, although the 
School was a free school and was the place of 
education for the whole township of Giggleswick 
and the surrounding neighbourhood, it ,,vas hot 
a place for elementary education and never had 
been. 
The fifth paragraph bears reference to the 
agreement ruade with John Armitstead in 7o3, 
by which the Masters ceased to provide the 
entertainment at the Governors' Meetings. 
Henceforward the amount to be expended is 
limited to one pound per armure. 
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In 172o Richard 'I'hornton was allowed to 
act as Clerk to Charles Harris, Esq., for six 
months. It does hot transpire who Charles 
I-Iarris was, but the case is somewhat paralleled 
seventy years later, when in 1793 lobert Kidd 
is "to take the trouble of keepiig accounts, etc., 
for the Governors and be allowed an additional 
sure of two gUilleas per annum." 
In 1726 Richard Thornton resigned and 
George Carr took his place. Nothillg worthv 
of note is recorded until John Carr's death in 
1744, save that in 1728 the said John Carr 
received fi ilS. Bd., "to be laid out in building 
a little house for ve use of xe schoole," but 
what it was, is not known. The number of box's 
going up to tlle Universities in Carr's time fell 
off unaccountably-, though thev included John 
Cookson whose entrv "'probe edoctus'" in the 
Christ's College Admission Book testitïes to 
the teaching in the School. 
Carr died in 1743 and was succeeded by 
\Villiam Paley. Born at Langcliffe, educated at 
the chool and admitted into Christ's as a Sizar 
with a Burton Exhibition iii I729-3o, \Villiam 
Palev gained a Scholarship there two vears 
later. I-le became ordained and was ruade \ïcar 
of Helpston, Peterborough, where his eldest 
son was born. I-le remained \ïcar for sixtv-four 
years till his death and combined the living 
with the Headmastership of Giggleswick and 
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for twenty years -ith a Curacy at the Parish 
Church. 
His family had lix-ed at Langcliffe for some 
considerable rime and from 167o to I72o the 
naine is nex-er absent from the School Minute- 
Book. "Altogether a schoolmaster both by 
long habit and inclination, irritable and a 
disciplinarian. Cheerful and jocose, a great wit, 
rather coarse in his language," Such is his 
grandson's description of him. "And when at 
the age of eighty-three or eighty-four he was 
obliged to bave assistance (which was long 
before he wanted it in his own opinion) he 
used to be wheeled in a chair to his School: 
and even in the delirium of his last sickness 
insisted on giving his daughters a Greek 
author, ox-er which thex" would rentable and 
mutter to persuade him that he was still 
hearing his boys Greek." 
"He was round sitting in the hax'field 
among his workpeople, or sitting in his elbow- 
chair nibbling his stick, or with the tail of 
his damask gown rolled into his pocket busying 
himself in his garden even at the age of eighty." 
In 1742 he married Elizabeth Clapham, of 
Stackhouse, who was also a member of an old 
Giggleswick family. She is said to hax-e ridden on 
horseback behind he husband from Stackhouse 
to Peterborough. She x'as the most affectionate 
and careful of parents, a little, shrewd-looking, 
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keen-eved woman of remarkable strength of 
mind and spirits, o11e of those positive 
characters that decide promptly and execute at 
once, of a sanguine and irritable temper that 
led ber to be alwavs on the alert in thinking 
and acting. She also had a fortune of 27.4oo, 
which in this neighbourhood was ahnost sufficient 
to confer the title of an heiress (.,me Cr«z'o 
Thêir son was \Villiam Pale)', Archdeacon 
of Carlisle and author of "Evidences of 
Christianitv " Born in 744 he went to Christ's 
College at the age of fifteen, with a Burton 
Exhibition and received a Carr Scholarship, 
when he entered. As a boy he had been a fait 
scholar with eccentric habits. His great delight 
was in cock-fighting and he must have looked 
forward to each Potation Da)', March i2, with 
considerable joy. There are manv anecdotes 
about him. He is supposed, whilst in company 
with his father riding oll his way to Cambridge 
to bave fallen off his horse seven times, whereupon 
his father wonld merelv call ont "take care of 
thy money, lad." His mind was alwavs o.riginal, 
indeed he was never regarded as a "sale" man 
aud in _consequence he did not attain that high 
position in the Church that his intellectual 
achievements entitled him to expect. \Vhen 
about to take his B.A. degree he proposed to 
write a thesis on "Aeternitas poenarum con- 
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tradicit divnis attributis," but the Master of 
Christ's was so distressed that Palev was 
induced to appease him bv the insertion of 
a "non." In 1765 he gained the Menlber's 
Prize as Senior Bachelor with a Latin essay 
which had long English notes. One of the 
exanliners condemned it, because "he supposed 
the author had been assisted by his father, 
some country- clergyman, who having forgotten 
his Latin had written the notes in English." 
Powell, the Master of S. John's, a learned 
doctor and the oracle of Cambridge on every- 
question concernillg subscription to the faith, 
spoke warmly in its fax'our "it contained more 
matter than was to be round in all the others 
it would be unfair to reject such a 
dissertation on mere suspicion, since the notes 
were applicable to the subject and shewed the 
author to be a young man of the most promising 
abilities and extensive reading." This opinion 
turned the balance in Paley's favour (tg«A'o-'s 
I[isl,,ry  S. ,/tn's). It also justified the father's 
opinion of his son. For when the younger 
Palev went to Cambridge, his father exclaimed 
that he would be "a great man, a very great 
man" for he has by far the cleverest head I ever 
met with in my lire." He became Senior 
\Vrangler. 
The highest position he attained in the 
Church was the Archdeaconry of Carlisle, though 
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he could have become Master of S. John's College, 
Cambridge, if an University life had attracted 
him, but it never did. He had left it, while 
quite young, to become Rector of Musgrave, 
Cumberland, at 8o a vear. In xSo 5 he died, 
Giggleswick's most distinguished son. 
\Villiam Paley was soon to discover the 
nature of the Governing Body. Charles Nowell, 
one of the kin of the second founder, was 
confined in Lancaster Gaol for some offence 
which is not recorded and there results a neat 
little comedy " 

April 25, 745- 
V'illm. Banks, of Feizer, elected in the room of 
Charles Nowell, of Capleside Inow being and having 
been long confined in Lancaster Gaol) haxing in the 
presence of us taken the accustomed oath. 
-NTHo. LISTER. 

5Iay o, 1745. 
Be it remembered that the said William Banks 
on the said twenty-fifth day of April, having some 
doubt within himself whether he was legally eleeted, 
the above-named Charles Nowell hot having resigned, 
he did hot take the oath required by the Statures of 
the ffree School of Giggleswick but on this day, being 
satisfied that his election was legal, he took the said 
oath before us the Vicar and other Goernors with- 
drawing themselves). 
W. DAWSON. 
'5I. CARR. 

May 23, 745- 
Be it remembered that I was absent when 5Ir. 
\Vin. Banks was sworn but I hereby agree that he 
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was legally elected a Governor at a prior meeting. 
also hereby declare the sd Wm. Banks to be a legall 
Governor. 
IoBT. TATHAM. 

Twenty years passed and another question 
arose to engender bitter feelings in the hearts 
of the Goveruors and Masters. In î55 George 
Carr ceased to be Usher and John Moore took 
his place. As far as can be known, Moore had 
hot been educated at the School, certainly he 
had not gone up to Christ's with a Burton 
Exhibition. For some years Master and Usher 
worked together for stipends respectively of 
f9 o and 45, according to the regular method 
by \vhich the Master received double the pay 
of the Usher. Thev had been accustomed to 
make an acknowledgment of "all ye wages now 
due to us as masters." But the Statures of 
x592 had declared the Master's wage to be 
3 6s. 8J. and accordingly the Governors in 
x ï68 proposed to emphasize the additional sure, 
as being given of grace. They brought forward 
a draft receipt ackno\vledging the payment of 
Z',3 6s. 8et'. "being a year's salary as Headmaster; 
and likewise from the said Governors 
as a gratuity and encouragement for my 
diligence." This they required Palev to sign, 
and a similar one was drafted for Moore. Both 
Masters refused. The Governors then decided 
that they "cannot consistently with their trust 
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pay the Master and Usher any more money 
than is fixed for their stipend bv the Statutes." 
Three months later a meeting was called to take 
into consideration a letter from the Archbishop 
of York in answer to an appeal from both 
parties, and the following minute records their 
decision : 

"' it is resolved by u-, whose names are subscriLed, 
punctually to comply with and put into execution to 
the utmost of our power the very judicious and 
friendly opinions and advice given by the Archbishop 
in his letter." 

The minute is signed bv six Governors 
and the two Masters and on the next page the 
receipts are given as they always had been 
before, though the few pounds extra that each 
was to have received are hOt paid. The ,,'er,," 
"judicious "' letter of Archbishop Drummond 
hot onlv fixed the salarv of the Master and the 
Usher but gives some additional information. 
The rents had increased to above /.(I4O a year 
and of this the Master and Usher were to be 
giveu .(I35 and as the rents increased so should 
the salaries, alwavs leaving a sufficient surplus 
for the Repairs Fund. 
The School, he added, had a small number 
of scholars, which ".may be accounted for by 
various causes" and was hot due to the teaching 
to which he paid a graceful compliment. He 
further suggested that the Usher should take it 
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upon himself to teach \Vriting, Arithmetic, 
and Merchants' Accounts, the first elements of 
Mathematics, and the parts that leaà to 
Mensuration and Navigation. 
\\ïth regard to the Governors, he connselled 
them to meet annnallv on Mav "2_, quite apart 
from their ordinarv meetings and make up 
their acconnts and submit a review of the saine 
and of the past vear's work to the Archbishop. 
Secondlv thev shonld draw up fresh Statutes. 
He was anticipating the Governors" action of 
thirtv vears later. The Scholars, he noted, had 
no pew in the Church. Some should be procured 
and the Scholars should "'goe there regularly 
under the eve of the Master or Usher or some 
Upper Boy, who should note the absentees." 
Altogether the word "jndicious," applied to the 
letter bv the Governors, was justified. 
Largely bv the work of Arthnr Young, the 
old svstem of cultivation bv open fields had been 
changirig, and by the beginning of the reign 
of George III it was chieflv the Xorth of 
England that still continned after the older 
fashion. People were content to make a living, 
thev did hot concentrate their thoughts on 
wealth. But in I764 the tide of reform had 
reached the Governors' East Riding Estates 
in Xorth Cave and Rise, and a private Act 
was passed through Parliament, ordering that 
the separate possessions should be marked off 
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and enclosed. This Act involved a very 
¢onsiderable expense and the Governors, being 
unable to meet it out of their income, on 
August 26, 766, mortgaged their East Riding 
Estates to Henry Tennant, of Gargrave. The 
acreage was three hundred and ninetv-five 
actes one food and the mortgage was concluded 
for f,I2O for one thousand years. The 
whole of the money was at once expended; 
and nearly Z75oo was appropriated by what 
Arthur Young called "the knavery of Com- 
missioners and Attorneys." 
The income of the Governors rose immediately, 
in I766 their rent receipts amounted roughly to 
_,o8 and eleven vears later to Z7347 while in 
78o Z4oo would be a closer estimate. 
The Shute Exhibition rents had also 
increased steadilv. In i739 they were 9 4s. 
twenty-five years later A(,I 3 9 s. and in I786 
over Z,5- The Masters' salaries were therefore 
increased. Il: 768 the Archbishop had fixed 
the minimum of Master and Usher at 9 o and 
[45- A few years later f96 was given and 
in 776 the sums of [iSi and [75, each with 
a few shillings. In I784 a new scheme was 
evolved, \Villiam Pale)" received [I8O, John 
Moore's successor--Smith--[7o, and a third 
Master who was apparently engagêd to teach 
\Vriting and Accounts, and first appears in i786, 
received '2o a year. 
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Expenditure in every direction increased, and 
an agent, William Iveson, had to be retained to 
look al'ter the North Cave Estates, at a salary 
of .t'7. I ios. Repairs to the School became more 
extensive, Viment Hallpike was required to make 
a "box for the Charter," and the Governors ruade 
more frequent journeys to their estates, no 
doubt as a result of the increased facility and 
diminished expense of travelling, which was a 
notable feature of the latter part of the eighteenttl 
century. Further they had engaged a third 
Master, but whether this was due to a slight 
decrease of attention paid to the School by the 
Master--and it is well to remember that he was 
still Curate of Giggleswick and Vicar of Helpston, 
Peterborough--or due to a real increase in the 
nunlbers and requirements of the Scllool is hot 
stated. Several indications point to an increase 
in the efficiency of the School. In 783, an 
advertisement was drafted and published for 
the appointment of an Usher, whereas before 
this time they had been content as a rule to 
take the most promising of those who had 
recently left the School. Advertising now gave 
them a wider field of choice. A Lexicon and 
a Dictionary were bought in the following year 
for ,i Ss. 6d., as well they might be, for the 
last occasion on hich books are recorded to 
bave been bought was in I626, wheu the 
Governors had expended ,3 7s. 
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The Exhibition fund, which came from the 
rents of the land given by Josias hute together 
with the Burton rents and a rent-charge of 
S s. 6d. oll Thos. Paley's bouse in Laugc]iffe, 
had been gradually accumulating. Few 
Exhibitions were given and the surplus was 
put into the capital account. In i78o the 
general fund borrowed fI6o from the Exhibition 
monev in order to enclose some new allotments 
in \Valling Fen, in accordance with an Act of 
Parliament. The result was startling. The 
first year gave them a new rent-roll of 4o, 
the second vear saw this sure doubled. 
For a hundred and seventv-five vears James 
Carr's "low, small and irregular" building had 
sufficed for the needs of the School. "Deep 
in the shadv sadness of a vale" it had witnessed 
the gradual change of the P, eformation, it had 
inspired one of the leaders of Puritan Xoncon- 
formity, it had seen the child growth of a 
great theologian and, more than all. it had 
roused the imagination and fostered the mental 
growth of hnndreds of the yeomen and cottagers 
of the North of England. But now its work 
was accomplished. Flushed with new-found 
wealth, full of a vague aspiration after progress, 
conscious perhaps of real deficiencies in the 
old building, these late eighteenth centnry 
Governors spoiled the " man 3" glories of inmortal 
stamp." Carelessly they destroyed the ancient 
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buildillg, without a line to record its glory or 
its age. It was left to a nameless "Investigator 
C," in the pages of the G«nl[,mat's 3[(W:t»c 
to tell the world what it was losing, Future 
dreams oversoared past deeds. 
No minutes survive, but the accounts of 
the vear x787 describe the expenditure on a 
new building. Three years ]ater the last item 
was paid for and a nev school-house was 
standing on the site of the o]d. It was very" 
solidly built and larger than its predecessor. 
Over the door was fixed the stone on which 
the Hexameter inscription "'Ahna dei mater, 
defende malis Jacobum Kar" etc., was written, 
and which had alreadv adorned the face of the 
old building so long. The old division of an 
upper and lower school was retained, but 
otherwise details are few. The new chool 
was built at a cost of .Ç276 i6s. 8e/'. and 
served its purpose for over sixtv years, when 
it was then itself replaced in x85,. 
With new school buildings, greatly increased 
revenues and a third Master--Mr. Saul--appointed 
in 784 with the pr_ivity of the Archbishop of 
York but hot licensed--the Governors were 
eager to get additional statutory power to 
increase the teaching staff and pay the surphts 
money away both in leaving Exhibitions and in 
gratuities to the Scholars at the School bv wav 
of encouragement. There is a 1errer extant 
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addressed in November, I794, by the Clerk to 
the Governors to Air. Clough, who was requested 

to lav the whole natter before Mr. \Vithers 
and get his legal opinion. 
The letter reads as follows, after first 
quoting the Charter and also the Statutes ,of 

1592, which limited the stipend of the Master 
to Z13 6s. Bd. and of the Usher to 6 I3S. 4d. 

The Revenues of the said School have for sometime 
been betwixt three and four hundred pounds a year, 
but upon the Governors lately re-letting the several 
fatras belonging the School, the Revenues will be 
advanced to about seven hundred 1Dounds a year. 
The Governors bave with the privity of the late 
Archbishop of ,'ork for a number of years employed 
a third Master to teach \Vriting, and Accompts. As 
the Revenues or" the said School are now so much 
advanced, riz.: from about £35o to £7oo a year, the 
Governors of the sd School are desirous with the 
consent of the Archbishop of York to make so.me 
additional Statutes in pursuance of the sd Charter, 
authorizing them to engage more assistants at the 
sd School to teach different branches of literature. 
The Governors propose by the new Statutes to be 
ruade that the I-Ieacl Master's stipend shall hot be less 
than £200 a year and the Usher's stipend not less 
than £roo a year, and then to authorize the Governors 
to apply such part of the surplus of the Revenues, as 
they shall think expedient, in the hiring one or more 
assistant or assistants nnder snch annnal stipends as 
they shall think proper for teaching different branches 
of literature at the sd School; and the remainder of 
the money to be bv them applied in Exhibitions to 
Le given to anv Scholar or Scholars of the sd School 
going to either of the Universities, as the Governors 
for the time being shall think best for the good of 
the sd School, or in any gratuitys to be given to any 
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Scholar or Scholars to create emulation whilst at 
School. 
The Governors think it would be of great 
use ..... if some ANIIYAI. EXHIBITION ;ere 
established of 2o or Z'3 o a year to two or more Scholars 
going to either of the Universities, who had resided 
three of the last years of his Eucation as a Scholar 
of Giggleswick School. Such Exhibitions tobe held 
for four years, if residing at the University, but they 
bave some doubt how far this tan be donc, or any 
gratuity givet to any Scholar to create Emulation, 
xvhilst still at School, consistent ith the Charter. 
Therefore they desire Mr. Withers to give his opinion. 
As the present vicar of Giggleswick the Rev. 
John ç_lapham was appointed in 1783 and in 793 
refused to act as Governor) bas been a little obnoxious 
to the rest of the Governors, they wish a Stature may 
be prepared empowering any two of the Governors 
from rime to rime to call a meeting of the Governors 
respecting the sri School. And that any new elected 
Governor may be sworn before anv two Governors at 
such meeting to be truc and faithful towds the sd 
School. 
The whole of the Governors are perfectly unanimous 
in this business, ex¢ept the Rev. John Clapham, the 
x'i¢ar, who bas hot attended lately the meetings of 
the Governors, tho" he bas always had regular notice 
given him of every meeting that has been held, and 
he gives no reason whv he does hot attend the mee*.ings 
and cotcur with the test of the Governors in the 
Trust. 

Bishop Watson, of Llandaff, was also 
consulted. He had already been connected 
with \Villiam Paley, the Headmaster's son, and 
had been his examiner for his degree, and 
suggested the insertion of the " non," when 
the Master of Christ's had been scandalized 

F 
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by the subject on which Paley had intended to 
write his theme.--"Aeternitas poenarum contradicit 
divinis attributis." In the matter of the new 
tatutes his friendly counsel had been sought 
by John Parker, of Marshfield, Settle, one of 
the Governing Body. The Bishop recommended 
that twelve leaving Exhibitious should be 
established of xf,,3o for four years, aud the 
remainder to be disposed of " at the discretion 
of the Governors, to such young men as had 
been distiuguished bv obtaining Acadelnic or 
Collegiate Honours during their residênce in 
the University.'" " Some appropriation of this 
kiud,'" he added, " i vou take care to get a good 
Master will make Giggleswick School one of the 
first in the North of Enland, and I for one 
prefer a School in the North and situated, as 
Gigleswick is, out of the way of much 
corruption, to either Eton or \Vestminster. As 
to French and Mathematics bein taught at a 
great Classical School, I do hOt approve of it; 
the \Vriting Master should make the scholars 
quite perfect in common Arithmetic, and in 
vulgar and decimal fractions, and that knowledge 
will be a suflîcient basis to build Mathematics 
upon. Greek and Latin require so much rime 
and attention belote they can be well understood, 
that I think there is no rime at Gchool for an 3- 
other language."--Oct. 18, 1794. 
Meanwhile the matter was developing. 111 
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January, 1795, the Governors wrote direct to 
Mr. \Vithers, and stated that they desired 
to arrow om'l' Jor ui/dz. a ad«[z'tbla/ 
or in the "impoz,,mc»t  /e Iistalcs." To this 
Mr. Vithers replied that he considered that 
annual leaving Exhibitions came vithin the 
province of the Goveming Eody, but thev 
could hot borrow monev without fresh legislation. 
He flrther advised them to repeal all the old 
Statutes. 
The additional School buildings that thev 
proposed were a house for the Master. In 
Match, 796 , the Attornev-General gave his 
opinion that the power to ca]l meetings could hot 
be taken awav from the Vicar, "if he remains 
a corporate" or member of the Body, that the 
granting of Exhibitions was ufla ,)i's, and that 
he doubted whether the provision for the Master 
to teach XVriting, Accounts, etc., "is consistent 
with the Institution itselL doubting whether 
the School founded is nota School for 
ati, R," but possibly it might, he added, be 
upheld, as a court would be hardlv likelv to 
censure the Governors for applyig a reasonable 
sure to that purpose. 
The Archbishop of York considered the 
application, and altered it in one respect onlv. 
He decided that it was too dangerous to pay 
the Master a minimum of £2oo and the Usher 
a mininmm of £xoo, for it would tend to make 
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them " independent of the Governors ;" he 
therefore preferred " to leave it in the breasts 
of the Governors to reward them aceording to 
their merit," but he allowed a minimum to be 
inserted in each case, for the Master /,oo, for 
the Usher £'50. A \Vritiug Master was also 
to be appointed, and such other Assistants 
"when occasion shall in their judgment require 
to teach \Vriting, Accounts, Mathematics, and 
different branches of Literature in the said 
School." Their stipend was hot fixed, and for 
this reason. Mr. Saul had been acting as \Vriting 
Master since 784, at the salary of Z72o a vear. 
He left in 79 o and was succeeded by Mr. 
Stannicliffe, who was paid at the saine rate. 
After six months he determined that the salary 
was not satisfactory and sent in his resignation. 
The Governors endeavoured to engage a 
successor, but "finding they could not get a 
proper person in his room for less than -,3o for 
six months, they all agreed (except the \'icar) to 
give that sure, and a Master has been employed 
in the School upon these terms ever since." 
In spire of their dit:ficulty in getting a 
" proper " person, there was Ilo lack of 
applicants, and one in particular is worthy of 
reproduction " 
Littleboro', near Rochdale, Lancashire, 
3rd April, 1792. 
Revd. Sir, 
Having perused your Advertisement in "Vright's 
Paper for a Writing-Master and 2k¢¢ountant for the 
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free Grammar School at Giggleswick in your neigh- 
bourhood, I take this Opportunity of offering myself 
as a Candidate for that Office ..... 
The Salary is but small but from the Tenor of 
your Advertisement, I ara inclined to believe that from 
my assiduity and tare, I should soon be able to 
increase it. 
I bave studied the French and Italian Languages 
grammatically and bave travelled thro' many Parts of 
Italy, France and Spain, after 4 years Residence in a 
Counting House at Leghorn--I will thank you, Revd. 
Sir, if you will candidly inform me pr Return of Post, 
whether these two Languages will be useful in your 
Part and how far Giggleswick is from Settle ; also for 
a particular description of the Place.-- For if it be 
populous, rny Wife will carry on ber Business, which 
is that of Mantua making. 
I bave been twice at Settle, but it is a long rime 
ago. I was private Pupil to the Rev. Mr. Shuttleworth. 
B.A., Curate of our Village, upwards of 12 years and 
from |lira and fronl the neighbouring Gentlemen and 
Clergy, I can obtain the needful; prox-ided you think 
it wd ans,'er for me to corne over with my Family and 
settle. 
I should like a neat House, with a good garden fo 
it and AcConlmodations for a few boarders. 
Most Elections, in different Departments of Lire, 
are very unfair and partial and if you suppose this is 
likely o be the case on the present Occasion, your 
Candour will infinitely oblige me and be instrumental 
in preventing mv further trouble. 
Your friend]y rep]y as soon as possible will be 
deem'd a great favour conferr'd on 
revd. Sir, 
Yr mo obedt Sert, 
JOHN WOOLFEI'DEN. 

He was hot selected. 
Ail candidates, or nearly ail, sent with their 
letters of application beautifully written testi- 
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mouials in different styles to shew their 
proficieucy, one unfortunately ruade a bad blot. 
Thev were also put through an examination in 
Arithmetic, when they assembled on the day of 
election. One confessed to being a member 
" of y'e old Established Church," another "hoped 
to continue so." Finally, Robert Kidd was 
chosen. His letter of application is particularly 
interesting, both because of its beauty and 
because he savs" "I have a good circuit for 
half-a-year, and if attendance from Jannary to 
middle of the year, or from Midsummer to 
January will suit at Giggleswick," he would be 
readv to corne. From this he appears to bave 
been one of the old type of Scrivener, who paid 
regnlar visits to different Schools, and for whom 
the Ancient Statutes of 592 allowed a special 
vacatiou to the Scholars. He wrote on April 8, 
from \Vhalley Grammar School, and a special 
messenger was sent to fetch him at a cost of 5 s. 
In the following year he wrote an elaborate 
address to the Governors, in which he said, 
" Permit me to say, I have been a faithful 
labourer and Disciplinarian in your School. You 
are truly sensible of the Inequality of the 
Attendance and Salaries. Now Gentlemen, if 
it be consistent with your Approbation, and the 
Institution of your Seminary, to make a small 
adjustment, the Favor shall be gratefully 
ed " " 
acknowledg . He was accordingly put to 
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the trouble of eepn Accounts, etc., for the 
overnors," and pad an addkoal two uneas 
a vear. 
Archbishop Markham agreed to the alteration 
of the Statures with regard to the Governors 
themselves, and thenceforward a newly elected 
Governor was to protest and swear tobe faithful 
etc., in the presence of any two Governors, 
instead of before the Vicar as formerlv  and the 
privilee of summoning meetings was taken 
away @oto the Vicar and given to ay two 
Governors. Further, any rive, dulv assembled, 
had the power to act and proceed with business, 
and " the determination of the major part of 
them shall be final and conclusive." 
The Scholars moreover were at liberty to 
receive annual rewards and gratuities, in such 
manner as the Governors may deem "best 
calculated to excite a laudable emulation." Thus 
in 798 three guineas were distributed among 
them in the presence of the Masters and 
Governors  

Jno. Carr ...... I x o 
Jno. Bayley ...... o Io 6 
Enoch Clementson .. o 7 o 
\Vin. Bradley ..... o 7 o 
Jno. Howson ... o 7 o 
Richd. Paley ... o 3 6 
Richd. Preston ........ o 3 6 
Jams. Foster ... ... o 3 6 

Any Scholar who had attended at the SchooI 
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for the last three years of his education could 
receive an Exhibition with which to attend any 
English University, provided that the Governors 
always reserved in their hands a sufficient sure 
for the necessary Repairs of the School, and also 
of a House for the habitation of the Master, if 
and when such a House should be built. 
Mr. Smith, who had been acting as Çsher 
but without a license from the Archbishop, 
resigned in 1792 and Nicholas \Vood succeeded 
him. Possibly he had been educated at the School, 
for in 1796 a letter was sent to the Archbishop 
from the Governors saying that thev had 
appointed Nicholas \Vood, of Giggleswick, Clerk, 
to be l_'sher, and praying the Archbishop to 
give him a license "subject to the said Statutes 
and Ordinances," which had been agreed upon. 
The new power to grant an increase of 
salary was soon exercised and in 1797 the Head- 
toaster received ,£,25 o, the Usher IOO, "in 
case of Diligence and good Conduct" and the 
Assistant 6o provided that he assisted the 
Governors when necessarv in "transacting the 
business of their Trust" and taught \Vriting 
and Arithmetic to the free School Scholars, 
"everv boy who bas been at the free School 
one month to be entitled." In the following 
year Robert Kidd was allowed 7o on condition 
that he "gives due attention on every dav in 
the year, Saturdays, Sundays and one month 
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at Christlnas only excepted and that, when 
any boy is initiated into the ffree School 
he will hot take any pay in case such Boy or 
Boys should attend his School, altho' they may 
hot have been a nonth at the ffree School." 
The matter of prizes is also taken up and 
a certain sure, which is hot named, was allotted 
to each of the three head classes and was to be 
.expended on books, which should be given to the 
best Scholar of each class. No class was to compete 
which had less than nine boys and they were 
to be examined once every year in the presence 
of the Governors. 
The Master was required to see that the boys 
in the higher department of the School had 
their conversation during School hours in Latin. 
This was evidently a throw-back to the Ancient 
Statutes of 592, when thev were at least given 
the alternative of Greek or Hebrew. Further 
they said "conceiding that a Boy mav improve 
in writing as much by an exercise as a copy, 
they recommend that every boy be obliged to 
write his exercise in the high or Writing School, 
under the inspection of the \Vriting Assistant 
and each exercise to bave his (i.«. the Assistant's) 
initiais affixed to signify that such Boy wrote 
his best, hot to signify whether a good or bad 
Exercise." 
It will be remembered that in the house that 
James Carr built, the lower part was for advanced 
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teaching, the higher for writing. The distinction 
had apparently continued and the upper portion 
alone had materials for writing. Certain it is 
that each portion xvas wholly distinct from the 
other, and Usher and Assistant were masters 
in their own domain. In June, I797, the 
Governors decided that attention should be paid 
to Classics in the \Vriting Department and 
Nicholas \Vood, the Usher, was asked to undertake 
the work but refused, whereupon Mr. Clavton 
an Assistant in the Classical \Vork was requested 
to do so and accepted the duty for an additional 
remuneration of 
These two men held an interesting position. 
Wood certainly had a ffeehold, and Clayton was 
difficult to remove, so that in 798 the Governors 
decided that an Assistant should "be provided 
during the summer months to teach the Classical 
Scholars, unless Mr. Wood and Mr. Clayton in 
three days signifie that one of them will teach." 
Fortunately Mr. ,Vood at once agred to do so. 
It referred, no doubt, to the Classical Scholars in 
the \Vriting Department, hom \Vood had refused 
to iustruct, but when Clavton undertook the 
work and received ZTo for his trouble, Wood 
releuted. 
Two months later the Governors issued a 
pathetic appeal that the " Master's Assistant and 
Usher be requested to attend better at the 
School." It was July and only in the previous 
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April Robert Kidd's salary had been raised to 
,7o on stringent conditions of attendance. 
The numbers of the School xvere growing 
apace, for twice in 1798 it was resolved to advertise 
for a Mathematical Assistant. At the saine 
meeting 25 s. was allowed to the Master's Assistant 
" for the purpose of providing fuel during the 
winter and no collection shall be ruade from the 
Scholars." The Staff seem to have been a little 
difficnlt. Nicholas \Vood refused to sign a 
receipt in full for his wages when he was only 
being paid a part, and the Governors resolved to 
"withold the remainder of his salarv." 
Robert Kidd and Nicholas \Vood left the 
School in April, 1799, and John Carr, of Beverley, 
took Kidd's place. \Vood's post was filled by 
Clayton, who was ruade Usher at a salary of ,oo 
a year, "provided he conducts himself to the 
satisfaction of the Governors or a majoritv of 
them," and agreed to teach rive davs a week. 
Some difficultv arose, and on Mav I I there 
is a minute sas-ing that "Air. \Vood and Mr. 
Kidd had been settled with." \Vood seems to 
have been dependent on his wife, who could hot 
make up her mind whether she wished to stay 
or go. 
For the post of Usher there were 
several applicants as well as Clayton, who got 
testimonials from Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
where he had behaved himself with " sobriety.'" 
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One of the applicants went so far as to give an 
extract in Hebrev¢ vcriting in order to shew his 
capacity. The study of Hebrew in the School 
had perhaps hOt lapsed. He further stated that 
he did hot consider it necessary to learn Latin 
and Greek first, in order to get a good 
knowledge of Hebrew. A sound foundation in 
English was sufficient, though he hastened to 
declare that he was perfectly capable of teaching 
Latin and Greek " with quickness and accuracy." 
An advertisement had before appeared with 
a view to electing a Mathematical Assistant, and 
was worded thus" 

" Whêreas the Revenue of the Free Grammar 
School of King Edward the Sixth at Giggleswick is 
very much increased. The Governors for that Charity 
xvishing to appropriate the saine to be as useful to 
the Community at Large as possible, bave resolved 
to appoint an ASSISTANT to teach 3lathematies in 
ail its Branches, to e-mmence the First Week of 
February, i799, provided there be Three X.'oung llen 
at that Time inclined to be instructed therein." 
Therefore, NoTIc is hereby given, 
That Classics, Mathematics, Writing and Accompts, 
etc., will be taught free of any Expense to any Person 
in the Kindom. 
Such Persons as wish to be instructed in 
Mathematics are desired to signify their Intention 
bv Letter addressed to the Governors of Giggleswick 
School. on or before Michaelmas Day next, in order 
that an Assistant mav be obtained. 

Certain School holidavs were fixed at the 
same meeting. Thev were to be the 2th and 
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13th of March (Potation Dav and its successor),. 
Mondav and Tuesdav in Easter Week, Mondav 
aud Tuesday in Whitsun-week, two days at 
Laurence Mass ILammas), one month at Christ- 
mas, and "one month to commence the first 
Monday after the 5th day of July annually." 
But while the difficulties with the Usher 
and the Assistants were developing, the attitude 
of the Head Master xvas hOt altogether 
satisfactory. In December, I798, "Mr. Preston 
rçports that Rev. Mr. Palev refuses his 
resignation upon such terres as the Governors 
are inclined to receive therefore 
resolved that the Recorder be applyed to for 
every matter that the Governors are doubtful 
about." William Paley was a man of 
considerable age, and disincliued to believe 
that he was uufit for his work. The Governors 
had recognized the possibility that he wonld 
hot be strong enough for his duties, when in 
797 they had agreed to give him a salary of Z[25o 
"for the time that School shall be taught by 
him or by a sufficient and diligent Assistant." 
Clayton probably acted as the Assistant. Yet 
in December, 1798, the Governors' patience was 
exhatsted, for they had already questioned 
Miss Elizabeth Paley on the subject, and she 
appears to bave given grounds for hoping that ber 
father would resign, but on the twenth-ninth he 
definitely refused. They xvaited another nine 
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months, and on September 28, ;799, they 
adjourned their meeting to October 5, "' as 
the present Master is not considered to survive 
manx- days." On September 29 he la 3" dead. 
For fifty-five years \Villianl Palev had 
presided over the destinies of t.te School and 
his work max" fitly be compared with that of 
his great predecessor Christopher Shute. Both 
had taken up their work, when the fortunes of 
the School were at a low ebb. Shute had 
watched the careful saving of the School money, 
until thev had been able to purchase "the 
school-house and vard in 6o and a cart-road 
in the saine vard and tibertv for the sctiollers to 
resort to a certain spring to drink and wash 
themselves 6 9, and likewise a garden for the 
use of the Masters and several other good 
things." Palev had become Head Master in 744 
when no accounts were kept, when the Master 
and Usher appropriated all the money from the 
rents and when the bovs were few in number. 
Rapidty matters began to lnend. His OXla son 
William left the School in x759 already a scholar 
and destined to a lasting faine. Thomas Proctor 
was a boy at the School between I76O and 
I77O, and became a great sculptor. His 
"'Ixion" exhibited in x785 is still recognized as 
a work of genius. \Villiam Carr, of the same 
family as James Carr, the founder of the School, 
won a Scholarship at Universitv College, Oxford 
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in I782 , a Fellowship at Magdalen 1787, and 
settled down at Bolton Recto:y in I789. His 
literary tastes brought him the friendship of 
Wordsworth, and he became famous as the 

breeder of a heifer of remarkable proportions. 
One of Paley's pupils--Thomas Kidd-- 
probably a member of the saine family as the 
Writing Assistant, a family who had lived in the 
neighbourhood certainly since 1587--wrote from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the Vicar, the 
Rev. John Clapham, in 1792. 
Revd. Sir, 
I recd your Draught of .26 os. od April x9, 92. 
Mr. Jas. Foster left the University in Match. I ruas 
very happy to cougratulate him ou his being elected 
Fellow of S. John's Col. by lhal respectable SocteO' 
and I hope that he will be able to assert this honour 
legall), x x x. I ara sincerely sorry that the Governors 
are hot pleased that I so long deferre:t to send a 
certificate of my residence, if it is an off-ente, it is 
inzolunlary :--and for the future it shall be sent in 
due rime and nearl),, I expect m the saine formula. 
For what business bave I in the country previous to 
"taking " my degree ? 
There aren't any I remernber in the country, some 
kere, who affect to despise what they caanot understaud ; 
such enterprising critics and fastidiously hypercritics, 
men of truly philsophical penetration--of a truly 
classical taste spurn aside the coarse beverage to be 
i'ound in Gr. mss. scholiasts and various lections: but 
&')." «i:«OE t ...... i ,uî, 
....... / tz- «.o«z«; 
 . 
This appeals to the feelings: but we must attend to 
general consequences. 
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Please to prenent my respects to my worthy toaster 
Mr. Paley--let him kuow that we bave this year gone 
through Mechanics--Locke on the H.Ç, Duncan and 
Watts, etc. Logick--Dr. T. Clarke and Dr. Foster 
on the Attributes, Mr. Pa]ey's Moral and P. Phil.-- 
Spherical Trigonometry--and are going to lectures in 
Astronomy -That I bave written a Gr. Ode in Sapphics 
--that if bas been examined--that I ara advised to 
hazard it in the Lottery. 
This year has been distinguished for remarkable 
ex'ents in the ]itterary wor]d, wh our narrow limits wil] 
hot permit us to mention.--The learned Dr. Parr began 
an edition of Horace--it wiil corne oul a 4to on 1-Iuman 
IKz'idence-4"a very interesting subject in./urisprudence)-- 
caused by a politicai frate.--Porson wiil vacate the 
University Scholarship next October. 
I ara your most obliged hunble servant, 
T. Koo. 
Trin. Coii., Camb., April 24--9. 

The majority of those that went to 
Cambridge seem to have gone to Colleges other 
than Christ's, but of those who went there one» 
Adam Wall, son " pharmacopolae haud indocti" 
was Second \Vrangler in 746, and had a 
distinguished Academic career, his own son 
Williana was Senior \Vrangler, John Preston 
gained the "wooden spoon" in 778, but was 
afterwards elected a Fellow of his College, while 
Thomas Paley his great nephew, was Third 
Wrangler in i798, and a Fellow of Magdalene. 
All three were Christ's men. This was a verv 
good proportion of successes, seeing that only 
thirteen bovs went there from Giggleswick in 
Palev's rime. 
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Not only in the educational improvements, 
but also in the financial increase of the School 
property, these years were similar to the 
beginning of the Tth century. North Cave 
and Walling Fen were enclosed bv Acts of 
Parliament, and land worth Z'x4o in 768 was 
valued at Z'75 o in 795- The Ehibition Fund 
had no balance in 765, while nine vears later 
there was too in the bank. A new SchooI 
had been built, the teaching staff increased and 
new Statutes ruade. Surelv a great and enviable 
Headmastership. 

G 
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il»c 1Rc. 1Roqanb lnt3ram, 

N the death of \Villiam Paley the Oovernors 
at once began the task of finding a 
successor. Thev inserted in the news- 
papers an advertisement to the effect that a 
vacancv had occurred and that cmldidates would be 
examined bv the Archbishop of York in Classics, 
Mathematics, "' or anv other Branch of Literature, 
his Grace lnav think proper." The salarv was 
to be from .zoo--£aoo but no taouse was 
provided. 
There was a verv strong field of applicants. 
A Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, Thomas Carr, 
founder's kina Fellow of Hertford--a Fellow 
of Queen's, Oxford--a Fellow of Sidney Sussex, 
Calnbridge--Headmasters of various Grammar 
Schools, were all candidates. One Isaac Cook-- 
Headmaster of Ripon--explained as shewing the 
high value of his Classical attainments that 
when he was elected to Ripou he was examined 
"with another candidate in Terenee, Cicero, 
Tacitus, the Greek Testament and Demosthenes, 
and wrote a Latin Dissertation." 
The Archbishop declined the honour of 
examining the candidates, but later recommended 
that they should appoint to the Mastership 
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his brother--John Sheepshanks--as one eminentlv 
suitable. The Headmaster of Eton was then 
asked to undertake the examination and was 
offered "such pecuniary or other compliment" 
as he might wish. As he did hot exen answer 
their letter, they wrote to the IV, ex -. -V'. Gtevens, 
Headmaster of Sedbergh, who undertook the dutx'. 
In the resnlt the Rev. Rowland Ingram 
was elected. He had gained "one of the tïrst 
iathematical honours" and had onlv just failed 
to win the Bachelor of Arts Classical [edal. t-te 
was a B.D. and a late Fellow and Tutor of Sidnev 
,ussex College, Cambridge. He was turned 
thirty-two {his brother said he was thirtv-fonr) 
and after being for some x'ears a private Tutor 
at Eton had been appointed in Midsummer, 1798 , 
Headmaster of Ipswich Grammar School, where he 
had ruade a considerable naine. He was ceïtailv 
the strongest candidate who applied and it speaks 
well for the Governors that thex" elected him, 
notwithstanding the fact that two old Giggleswick 
boys were standing--Thomas Carr and the Rev. 
Thomas Paley, the former of whom had a verv 
distinguished academic career, and Paley had becn 
third \Vrangler. Ingram began x-ith a salary of 
Z'3oo a year and within six months premises were 
bought from Mr. Geo. IKobinson, on vhich it 
was determined to biild him a house. 
Troubles arose on tlae staff almost immediatelv. 
John Carr who had S tlcceeded Robert Kidd at 
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,8o a year declared in June, 18oo, tiaat he xvould 
not continue to teach under ,IOO. His request 
was 1lOt complied with, but the Governors made a 
compromise. Thev told him that he must give 
reasonable notice before he left the School, but that 
as lais department consisted of a great number of 
bovs and it was impossible for him to pay 
proper attention to them all, they had decided to 
hire an Assistant. At the saine rime thev 
required that " teaching the English Grammar be 
encouraged." 
The receut and rapid growth of the \Vriting 
Department is very significant. Its growth aud 
the importance laid upon it increased step by 
step with the Industrial Revolution. It gave 
an elementary education and was confined to 
practical subjects- Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Merchants' Accounts, etc. Some confusion 
existed in men's minds about the primary object 
of a Grammar School. Giggleswick had hOt been 
founded to give elementary instruction but its dut 3- 
was to impart a sound knowledge of the Classics, in 
order to enable its pupils to go up to the University 
with a Scholarship and thence enter one of the 
learned professions and preferably become a Priest. 
The boys were welcomed from whatever homes 
thev came, aud though leaving Scholarships were 
given 'ith a preference to the poorer boy, 
evervone received an educatio1 in the higher 
branches of literature. Not until I768 xvas 
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there an 3, mention of the necessity of promoting 
the study of elemen:ary subjects. It is true that 
the Statutes of I592 had provided for a Scrivener 
to teach writing but he was only to colne (or three 
weeks in the year. In I768 the Archbishop of 
York desired that a more permanent teacher should 
be chosen and the appointments of Satfi, Stancliffe, 
Kidd, which bave alread'« been noticed, and of 
John Carr, of Beverley, were the result. 
With the nineteenth centurv the School 
rapidly developed in importance. Kidd had in 
I798 been paid Z'7o a year, Carr in the following 
Match received ,8o and elamoured for f, Ioo. 
I8o oving to the increase of numbers the son 
of Mrs. Marv Bradlev acted as his Assistant for a 
few months and later in the year Carr engaged 
his own son, whom the Governors allowed to 
remain, until a permanent Assistant was appointed. 
The Governors passed and re-passed resolutions 
on the question of providing a permanent teacher 
and Mr. Cleanentson was appointed in 8o 5 and 
taught the boys in a bouse built bv the 
Governors but latelv used as a school bv 
Mr. Holmes. The proper School was possibly 
growing too large and in I8o4, the Arch- 
bishop had suggested that English should be 
taught in a distinct departrnent. The teaching 
of English grammatically was ail innovation and 
a natural response to the needs of the time. 
Earlier ages had thought that in order to get a 
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thorough grasp of English it was first necessary 
to pass through the portals of the Classics but 
the get-educated-quick had no time for such 
nlethods. Clementson was paid 5o and, when 
he denlanded ai1 increase, was graciously allowed 
an additional ,./,2o " so long as his servitude shall 
be agreeable to the parties." 
For a brief period of seven weeks in 18o6 
\Villianl Stackhouse worked under Carr at the 
rate of £o--t21ementson having left--and Carr 
resigned in January, I8O7. In that month he 
received a last payment of ,d.-5 5 s., as a reward 
for examinin.g- candidates for the vacant post. 
l)ne of them, John Lockwood, was elected but he 
was required to teach uot onlv \Vriting and 
Arithmetic but also Mathelnatics. He rejected the 
offer and Stackhouse was appointed permanently 
at /,.IOO a vear. In 18o 9 he received /,,i5o and 
contiuued at this salarv till his death or 
resi,nation in IS3O. 
In his appointment English, as a teaching 
subject, was neglected, but later in the saine 
vear the Archbishop was approached on the 
propriety of establishing au English School 
aud in 18o 9 a minute of the Governors 
declared that noue were to be adnlitted into 
the \Vriting School, unless thev were able 
to read and were under eighteen. This 
points to an entire cleavage between the 
(;ranlmar and the \Vriting School They were 
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in different parts of the building and a member 
of the one was hot of necessitv a member of the 
other. They were both subsisting on the saine 
foundation, but the \Vriting School was an 
off-shoot, a child and an illegitimate one. Not 
until the middle of the centurv did the old 
School shake it off and return to the primary 
objeets of its foundation. 
)badiah Clayton, the Usher, began in June, 
,oo, to-shew signs of insanitv. The particular 
form that it took was the habit of producing 
pistols in School. He was put for a rime in 
an a_vlum and a Mr. Tomlinson was to be 
,xritten to as a successor, but as thev did hot 
hear from the Archbishop to v,'hom thev had 
applied for instructions, nothing was done. 
Later Clavton returned from the asyhlm but 
possibly for a time took no part in the School 
work. In 18o2 the Governors went to the expense 
of 5 s. 4d. in order to get advice on the propriety 
of complying with his request that he should 
attend a private pupil during school hours and 
should be allowed to take thé globes from the 
School. His request was negatived. 
Two years later, matters reached a head, 
his conduct was hot considered consistent 
and the Archbishop snggested that they should 
pay him the statutory minimum of Y5o and 
hire an Assistant. The difficulty lay in the 
fact that he held a freehold and could only 
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with great difficulty be ruade to resign. 
Meanwhile, Carr and Ingram were requested 
to report upon his conduct. Ingram declared 
that Clavtou's colversation was of a wild and 
incoherent nature, but Carr was more minute. He 
reported that Clay-ton did uot attend the School 
much for three weeks and that during that tilue 
he appeared to be in a deranged state of mind 
and ruade use of expressions such as that he 
had got a letter from his wife in heaven, or that 
the roads on which he walked were paved with 
tire. Although the immediate cause of hi 
mental derangement was the death of his wife, 
he had never enjoyed good health. One of his 
testimonials from the Tutor of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, had said that he had been 
compelled to leave Magdalene temporarily owing 
to iii health. He continued however to teach 
until 18o 5, when at his o,Vll suggestion he was 
allowed to absent himself for four vears without 
givig up tlis license and he recei'ed Z.-5o a vear. 
This permission was characterized by the Arch- 
bisllop as an act of humanity, but the legality of 
thus disposiug of the Trust money was seriouslv 
questioned. A year later the Governors received a 
letter from him, saying that he had had nlany 
,difficulties and had visited nlany parts of England 
but his ",t,'r«A' r,'sort" was at Bognor Barracks 
where he had enlisted as a private soldier and was 
anxious to be bought out. Some neighbouring 
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clergy had interested themselves in his case and 
the Bishop of Chichester ,,vas willing to provide him 
with a curacy, provided that satisfactory answers 
came from the Governors of Giggleswick. Clayton 
begged them therefore to sa 3 - that the cause of 
his leaving the School had been "ill-health." 
He was released from the Arnly bnt probably 
.did uot serve anv curacy, for in May, x8o8, he 
was acting as a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, 
after which nothing nlore is kllOWll of hilll 
though he continued to be paid his salary till 8o. 
His position as Usher was filled in that vear bv 
John Armstrong, who had been elected as a 
Classical Assistant in x8o6; the Govenmrs at 
that time had proposed to offer 5 o as a fit 
salary, but as no candidate had appeared on the 
dav of election, it was raised to oo. 
Ingram was an energetic man at the 
beginning of his Headmastership aud supported 
by an able Governing Body and a growing 
revenue, he had wished to enlarge the numbers of 
the School and to increase its efficiencv. Ad- 
vertisenlents had been put in the Leeds, London, 
and Liverpool papers " for the encouragement of 
the School," monev had been annually distributed 
among the Scholars to create emulation, the 
Englisla Department had been strengthened aud 
it had been decided to teach English grammatic- 
ally. Books had been bought more lavishlv than 
ever before, and also globes celestial and terrestrial, 
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as thev were "considered to be of great use in 
ex-erv department of the School." 
The nmnbers of the School increased 
SOluetilues to such an extent that four masters 
had to be engaged but this was never more 
than a temporary expedient. The Charitv 
Commissioners issued a report in 1825 dealing 
with the School, in which thev gave the numbers 
of the School as sixtv-three, of whom twenty- 
three were tanght bv the Master and forty by 
the Usher. It gave no record of the number 
in the English Department. These bovs had a 
feeliug of distinct hostility against the Grammar 
School hors. Thev were of a less wealthv class, 
thev lived iii the neighbourhood and thev were 
receiving the priceless b00n of a practical and 
elementarv education. The Grammar School 
bovs on the other hand were hot all natives of 
the place. About twentv-oe came from the 
Parish, ten were members of familles who had 
corne to reside there, and the test were whollv 
strangers. Thev were compelled to learn \Vriting 
and Mathematics, which thex" did hot consider 
liberal sciences, and thev had to use the sanie 
door of entrance and exit as their enemieso 
This hostilitv developed i3to open strife and 
partly accounts for the continual glazing bills that 
the Governors had to meet. From 1783- 792 they 
had been fairlv constant amounting to about a 
pound a year, but in I8Oà 5 s. reward was offered to 
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anvone giving information about persons breaking 
School vindows, and in 1834 the bill v:as over 
g',7- It was a very difficult position. The 
Report of I825 recolnmended that the elemeutarv 
education should be contimled but if possible in 
another building beeause it supplied a certain 
need and, if diseontinued, would arouse an even 
greater hostility in the loealitv. At the saine 
rime it distinetlv recognized that sueh endowment 
was probably illegal. 
It bas alreadv beet, notieed that the reveuues 
of the Sehool were expanding. In IO_ the 
Governors reeeived over ,(.-,soo from the North Cave 
Estate, whieh rive years later was valued at .d.-I,2S7 
but was uot let at flfis valuation. At the rime 
of the Report of I,25 the rental was eonsidered to 
be about ,I4o. The Exhibition Fund had 
also risen from 26 in i8o to L-37 5 s- in I82, 
and twice it reached £4o. The monev at this 
period was given as a rule to one person for 
four vears and at the end of that period as 
re-assigned. There was no examination, the 
boy or his father applied to the Governors and 
the elaimant eould reeeive it, even if he had 
alreadv been three vears resident in the l_'niver- 
sitv. The inereased ineolne had beeu obtained bv 
the purchase of Government Stock. Between 
iSio and 8 4 Navy rive per cents, were 
bought to the extent of L-I, 9o, and in addition to 
this the Goveruors had paid off the debt of 
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,,I,I2O, which had been incurred owing to the 
enclosure of \Valling Fen. Thev were paying 
Ingram çSIO a year, John Howson, M.A., who 
had been a former pupil of Palev and had 
become Usher on John Armstrong's death in 
I4, received 2o5; and \Villiam Stackhouse 
,,I5O. They had built a bouse for the Head- 
lnaster and had repaired one for the Usher. 
All bovs were admitted into the School 
for whom there was room, but thev now had 
to bring a certificate of good character for 
the previous vear. The boarders lodged with 
the Usher and with people in the neighbour- 
hoocl, notablv one John Kiug and 
Craggs. These boys paid boarding fees. 
\Vhen the Governors issued au advertisement 
for a Writiug LIaster in 1792 they gave. the 
salarv as -3o but "as much more can be ruade 
by quarterage." Is it possible that quarterage 
can mean taking boarders? It is hot certain 
whether Ingram took boarders, but he prob- 
ably did. His house was built gradually. 
Although the land was bought in 18oo, the 
mode of a building for 5Iaster, Usher and 
Assistant was still being discussed in 18o2. 
In ()ctober of the saine vear John Nicholson 
was commissioned to erect it at a cost of /7oo. 
It was finished in 18o4, and Nicholson under- 
took to repair a house for the accommodation 
of the Usher or Assistant at a cost of x(,25o. 
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Carr, the \Vriting Master, was complaining 
bitterly of the "numberless inconveniences" he 
had suffered, and in January, I85, was looking 
forward to living at last in a good house, 
though he xvas hot quite sure whether he would 
"live to enjoy it." But bv March he had hot 
got into it and working himself up into a fit 
state oç indignation delivered himself of the 
followiug letter to Thomas Paley, one of the 
Governors " 
Sir, 
I ara very poor]y with a co]d I bave taken by 
lying in a damp bed, I tlought last niFht I must 
have called somebody to mv assistance, I have with 
difficulty got thro' the fatigues of the day. 
Surely when Nichoson undertook the house, he 
had hot permission to defer the completing of it 
ad libilum. It was first thouF, ht it would bave been 
done six weeks before Christmas. 3Ir. N. bas no.v 
converte,l the bous  - iuto a workshop lot the 
conveuience of his people to carr.v on the repairs 
that are to be do:le to the ,log-keuuel: i,, ord, r to 
make it habitable lot some of Mr. Armistead's pople : 
and the plasterer bas also been absent for the lait 
two days, I suppose, emplo.ved by Mr. N at Astick. 
If I had any tolerable convenienee it would be quite 
another thing; but I bave never had a comfortable 
place to :le clown in since I bave been at Giggleswick, 
tho" I bave been a slave to the business of the School. 
and stood much in need of uudisturbed and comfortable 
rest. I an, indeed sorry to trouble )'ou so ofteu, but 
hot onty my happiness, but my tire is at stake: and I 
would rather teave Giggleswick immtdiately than go 
o,1 so any onger. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours etc., 
J. 
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3Ionday, 
I'.S.--Mr. Ingram could have doue a liVle longer 
without a scullery, as xvell as I can do (if I 
cver go to it) xvitlaout a garden wall and a 
lle cessar.V. 
He did hot stay many xears longer but 
resigned in 18o7. Ingram's honse was known as 
Craven l',ank and in I,q2 9 he added a stable at 
the cost of//6o. Howson also was having nlonev 
spent upon llis bouse. In 817 he had a 
new kitchen built at the cost of !/ioo and 
sex'en years later he received £12o to repair his 
house, while his salarv had alreadv been increased 
/.25 yearly to nleet the cost of alterations and repairs. 
"File closing vears of Rowland hlgram's 
rime were hot bearing the fruit that the first 
decade had promised. But the School turned 
out at least one good ScllolarJohn Saul 
Howsoll--a son of the Usher. Born in 86 
he went up to Trinity College, Cambridge. in 
833, at the age of seventeen. He won a 
Scholarship there and also received monev from 
the Teunant Exhibition Fttud. He took some 
University prizes, and a first class in both 
Classics and Mathematics. As Head of Liverpool 
College for ten years he did a great educational 
work, bv releasing it from debt and reforming its 
system. Later he was appointed Dean of 
Chester where eventuallv he died. As a 
Churchman he xvas a notable fignre and as a 
Christian he will be remembered long. 
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011 the whole the teaching in later vears 
was hOt efficient. J. S. Howson relates how 
before he was eight vears old he had said 
the Latin Grammar through font times 
without tmderstanding a word of it. This was 
a remarkable achievement but not adequate 
evidence of supreme genius in the teacher. 
Education, like most other things, was everv- 
where at its uadir, and Giggleswick was no 
exception. In the whole of Ingram's time as 
Headmaster--4.3 vears--he had three Ushers. 
One was mad, one died aftêr four years, and 
one--John Howson--grew grey-headed with the 
work. He had during the saine period three 
\Vriting Masters, of whom one was most 
cantankerous, another stayed twentv-four years, 
and the third--John Langhorile--was hot wholly 
a success. He managed the School Accounts 
from x839-845, but thev were found to be "'so 
inaccurate and confused" that Mr. Robinson 
had to enter theln in the book afresh. 
The constancv of a staff which from 84- 
83 never varied, and of whom tro were local 
men, contributed to the depression of the School. 
Another contributory cause la)- in the constitution 
of the Gorerning Body. During the last decade 
of the eighteenth centrv and the first decade 
of the next the Governors showed themselres 
very diligent in the pursuit of the School's 
welfare. But as time went on, the increasing 
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re,,'enues created an increasing thirst for more. 
The .oEccounts dealt less and less with things 
appertaining to the Sciool, more and more with 
the management of the North Cave ]Estate. 
Between the x'ears 181o and 1843 there were hot 
more than two meetings of the Governors, 
the minutes of which refer to the conduct 
of the School: instead they refer constantl,c to 
the growing balance in the Bank (in 1817 it 
was over ,d,'i,5oo) and they dissipated it by 
gratuities equivalent to half a ,¢ear's salarv to 
the se'eral Masters ald in profuse expenditure 
in building and repairs. There was but one 
man among them who had known the days 
when 35 o was all they had a year, and 
onl,c a tumbledown school to teach in. ohn 
Clapham must ha,,-e looked back with mixed 
feelings as he regarded the energy, the efficiency, 
and the swelling numbers of that earl,c part of 
the centur" and compared them with later 
years. 
There was one more change of importance 
in this time. The Potation was still retained and 
the cost of the meetings on March i2 grew more 
and more. The Governors came to dine 
but they remained to sup. In I784 fifteen 
sat down to a dinner, costing is. a head, they 
had eight bottles of Wine, I2S. 6d. v«orth of 
Punch, and Ale 4 s. 6d. I1 18o2 ten had dinner 
at 2s. 6d. a head, nine had supper. They drank 
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fourteen bottles of \Vine, on Rum and Brandy 
thev spent 5 s. 6«1., and on Ale 4 s. 6«'. Similar 
meetiugs took place each vear. There was also 
a change in the boys' share. Thev probably-- 
there is uot alwavs a record--had Figs and 
Bread given them every year but, sometimes 
Ale was also provided. In I8O_ thev had 
5s. 6d. worth, and in I8O7 they had some 
but it cannot be asserted that they always had 
it and between I8O7 and I825 the practice 
completely dropped and bas never been revived. 
Rowland Ino-ram--old Rowland, as the bovs 
called him--was growing old, and in I844 he 
retired on a pension. His frieuds and neiglabours 
determined to give him some substautial 
recognition of the esteem with which they 
regarded him, and in Januar3", I845, a committee 
was formed to decide its nature. In the end 
a Portrait was painted, and tte surplus was 
placed in the hands of the Governors, to be 
expended on the foundation of a library, to be 
attached to the School, or in anv other substantial 
wav, such as would seem to them more likely 
to be permanently beneficial to the School. 

1t 



CHAPTER VIII. 

corçc l.b 3Bnttcrton, .. 
845- 1858. 

N I834 the Governors felt sonle doubt 
respecting the legality of the last Statutes of 
795 and proposed to bring forward some 
Scheme to obtain snfficient power for the manage- 
ment of the School. Thereafter for six vears the 
Minute-Books were completely silent on this 
matter, but in 1840 thev noted that the number of 
bovs in the High School learning \Vriting and 
Arithmetic under Langhorne was greater than 
one man conld ef-ficientlv attend to. The 
Headmaster was therefore requested to propose 
regulations such as he lnight think expedient for 
making the High School more useful, as 
subsidiary to the Grammar School, either by 
insisting upon qualifications in the Scholars 
previous to admission, limiting the number to 
be admitted or otherwise, and to submit such 
regulations for the consideration of the Governors. 
Presumably some steps were taken, but the 
Governors were beginning to feel that all was hOt 
right, and in 843 they became more definite. 
They decided first, " That fronl the change of 
Times and other causes, the Education afforded 
at the Giggleswick Grammar School is at the 
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present time insufficient for general purposes, 
and more especially for the pnrposes of Trade 
and Mercantile Bnsiness." 
It will be as well to pause here and remark 
this verv notable statement. P,.eformers had 
been at work before, but their effect had been 
ve:'v slight. They had succeeded in establishing 
a \Vriting Master. whose dutv it was to 
give free e!ementarv intructiml. Xow, forty 
years later, dissatisfaction was surging in the 
b;easts of the G,9verlmrs, because the elementarv 
instruction was too elelnentarv, and because 
spirit did llOt pervade the whole School. Xow for 
the first rime was it laid dowl that the business of 
a School was to train its children so as to fit them 
in some obvious manner for the work of their 
lire. Latin and Greek and Hebrew had become 
the touchstone of education, pri:narily becanse 
thev were the "holv" languages, and after 
leligion had long ceased tobe the mainspring of 
education, their intrinsic merits fell into the back- 
ground. Utility became a more pungent argument. 
Secondly, the Governors decided that the 
]ndownlent and Statures, together with the 
particulars of the income of the School, should 
be laid before a competent Chancerv Barrister 
who should suggest a system of education upon 
a more extended scale. 
The necessity for some alteration in the 
Statures was established by the refusal of the 
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Governors in 1844 to accede to Mr. Ingram's 
desire for a new Assistant. They declared that 
such an arrangement was hot contemplated bv the 
Charter and Statutes and therefore could hOt be 
ruade. An impossible situation had arisen, and 
the Statutes must be revised. But there ws 
one difficulty. A new Schelne could hot be 
carried out except on the appoiutment of a 
new Headmaster or with his willing consent. 
Ingram was approached upon the subject and 
declared his readiness to retire on a pension of 
,3co a y'ear, and with permission to continue 
to occupy lais official residence, Craven Bank. 
He was seventy-eight years old, and in 
view of his long service to the School, his 
request could scarcely be denied. Four years 
later he died, and like Iris predecessor, \Villialn 
Pale3-, was buried in Giggleswick Church, 
amidst a great gatllering of men who came 
to bear tribute to " his trulv Christian 
character." 
His resignation had paved the wav for a 
new Scheme, in accordance with the Act passed 
in I84I, for "improving the condition and 
extending the benefits of Gramlnar Schools." 
The Scheme was drawn up by the Governors, 
COlnmented on by Arthur Lynch, Master in 
Chancery, I844, and in the next year confirmed 
bv the Vice-Chancellor of England. It will be 
well to examine the Report in some detail. In 
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the first place the Bishop of Ripon was in all 
cases substituted for the Archbishop of York, 
xvhere the latter had jurisdiction. Secondly, 
the 795 Statutes were whollv omitted and of 
the earlier Ordinances of 592, only such were 
retained as were in ttme with the spirit of 
the age. 
New regulations were also added. The Head- 
toaster must be a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, and a Master of Arts. He must be a good 
Classical Scholar and a Mathematician, thoroughly 
capable of teaching both subjects, and qualified 
to teach Logic, Rhetoric, English in all its 
branches, and Moral and Political Philosophy. 
The requirements in an Usher were less 
exceptional. He must be a member of the 
Church of England, but need hot be in Orders. 
He should be capable of taking the higher 
Classical Forms occasionally, be skilled in English, 
and rather less advanced Mathematics, and bave 
an elemcntarv knowledge of Modern Science. 
He was to be appointed bv the Governors. 
The salarv of the Headmaster was to be a 
minimum payment of f2IO and a maximum 
of 36o, with a house; the Usher was to 
receive a house and Z-5o and a capitation fee 
of .Ç2, which was so limited that it was onlv 
possible to rise to Z-2o. Each could receive ten 
boarders. Other Assistants might be employed, 
but their united salaries were hot to exceed 23o. 
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The retiring age was fixed at sixty-five, when the 
Master and Usher would be granted a pension, 
but the Governors could extend the services of 
either bevond the age limit, if they so willed. 
The snrphls funds were to be used in such 
a wax- as to make the Exhibition monev from 
the Burton Rents, etc., up to ,7o a year. The 
Bishop of Ripon was to appoint an Examiner 
ex'er,," Christnlas, and receive a Report from 
him. Holidavs were fixed for a month in the 
Summer and at Christmas, three daxs each at 
Easter and \Vhitsuntide, in addition to the 
Saturdax" and Stmdax" and Good-Fridav. Everx" 
Saturdax" and the dav of riding the Parish 
boundaries were to be xvhole holidavs. 
Further, the arrangements by which one 
5Iaster relieved another in case of illness or 
absence, the place where each Master should sit 
in School. the disposition of the School into 
Forms and Classes, the amount of rime tobe 
devoted to each branch of instruction--provided 
alwax's that everv boy should learn some Latin 
and Greek--all these questions of internal 
arrangement, which were essentially within the 
province of the Headn,aster, were to be agreed 
upon by the Governors and rednced to writing. 
It is almost inconceivable that such a 
scheme was ex'er put on paper, x'et it lived for 
twentv vears. The Headmaster xvas bound and 
shackled beyond belief. He could hOt appoint 
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or dismiss his Masters, he had 11o power to 
adroit boys into the School, nor, unless they 
were " altogether negligent and incapable of 
learning," conld he remove them. He was power- 
less. Ingram had retired in x844, and the scheme 
then hàd gone fmward and beel completed before 
a new Headmaster was appointed. Thus the 
details of the malmgement of the School were 
settled, quite irrespective of the point of view 
of the mai1 who was tobe responsible. 
In August, 845, the Governing Body-- 
eight discreet mennet to appoint Ingram'. 
snccessor. There was, as in i8oo, a strong list 
of applicants, but the choice fell unanimously 
on the Rev. George Ash Butterton, D.D., 1are 
Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge, and at 
the rime t-Ieadmaster of Uppingham School. As 
a boy he had been fortunate enough to have 
been one of Kelmedv's Sixth Form pupils at 
Shrewsburv School, and his subsequent success 
at Cambridge shewed that he was among the 
ablest Scholars of his year. 
The first three vears passed uneventfully. 
Slnall alterations were ruade in the School, and 
with the aid of £5o from the Governors, he 
added a wing to his bouse at Craven Bank. In 
849 he desired the Governors, in accordance 
with the scheme, to appoint a Master for teaching 
Modern Languages, but thev were unwilling 
to do this " until such addition shall bave been 
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ruade to the School, as will afford suitable 
accommodation for such a Master and his class." 
This is the first intimation that the Go'ernors 
were considering the question of building. 
Complaints had been made before that numbers 
were increasing and exceeding the limits of the 
room or the staff, but nothing had been done. 
Now, howex'er, the question was acti-ely 
taken up. 
Tfae imnlediate resolx'e was to build an 
addition of a Librar" and a Class-room for 
Modern Languages, and further to raise the 
School-roonls and x-e them better light and 
ventilation. 5Iany Subscriptions were offered 
b" the Masters, Old Pupils, and other friends 
of the School, towards a more ornamental style 
of building than the School funds could afford. 
The Architects' plans grew, and it was soon 
found that x'erx- little of the old structure 
would remain. Consequently in 85o it x'as 
decided to build the School affesh fronl its 
foundations. 
Finance troubled the Gox'ernors much, for 
the" did hot feel justified in spending more Trust 
mone" than xas essential for the upkeep of the 
School. The Library and the new Class-room 
were essential, and the Gox-ernors x'ere prepared 
to find the monex" for them, but the rest thex- 
hoped to receix-e from outside help. They put 
forward a statement of the need, and the resulting 
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subscriptions were very satisfactory. Two Old 
Boys and sons of the Usher, the Rev. John Saul 
Howson and his brother George Howson, 
undertook the entire expense of the Ornamental 
Doorway. The relatives of the Re,,-. John 
Carr, Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Durham, put in a long window immediately 
above the doorwav. In this window is a 
representation of John Carr, the Headmaster up to 
1744. Further, 5o remained over fronl the 
Ingram Testimonial Fnnd, and was now to be 
applied to the decorating of a window in the 
Librarv "«'ith stained glass. 
The building was substantial and sound. 
The main part consisted of two long Class-rooms, 
one on the ground floor, one above. These 
both ran the whole length of the bnilding, 
until the Librarv was reached which with the 
Modern Langnage Room fornled a transverse 
addition. A stone staircase, winding and 
unexpectedly long, ascended from the main 
entrance, and at its top was the High or \\'riting 
School. In the Class-room below were two 
platforms, now disappeared, the one bv the door 
for the Usher's desk, the one bv the Librarv for 
the Master. The Modern Language Room opened 
into it. There were two doors, one the main 
entrance chiefly used by the boys, the other 
smaller and undistinguished for the Masters 
-only. It led into the Library and into a Toxver, 
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where the School bell was. The Library was 
uot verv big but a long narrow room, and inset 
in the wall was a fire-proof sale, for the better 
preservation of the Charter and other documents. 
It alone has continued to serve its original pur- 
pose. Itis hot possible to judge accurately the 
difference in size between this building and 
its predecessor, but it was distinctly bigger. The 
poplars which are to be seen lu the photograph 
of the Drawiug of the I79 ° School were felled 
t'or the new one and the School filled the space. 
111 addition there was a cloister-like building 
at the back, where in hours of play refuge 
might be sought from the weather. 
The total cost was over 2,ooo, or more 
than seven times as much as its predecessor. 
Much of the moner came from subscriptions, 
some from the surplus income of the School, 
but the rest was obtained bv selling out 
.d..-645 7s. 2«t. Xew o" per cent. Stock belonging to 
the Exhibitiou Fund. The Governors pledged 
themselves to pay 3-', per cent. to the Exhibition 
Fund, thus depleted, and to repay the priucipal 
out of surplus income" at the rate of o per 
cent. per armure, or more, if convenient. It 
was represented that this would at once 
be au advantage to the Exhibition Fund 
and also an economical method of borrowing 
the necessary monev. The money was repaid 
br 855. 
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The cost of the Ornamented Doorway, paid 
for by the Usher's two sons, was estimated at 
,48 I3S., but this was exclusive of the Niche and 
the tatue of Edward VI which it contained. 
This tatue was an object of the £requent missile 
and was so often cast down that it was at last 
removed. On the outside ot the Librarv \Vall is 
a Coat of Arms belonging to the Nowell familv 
and undernealh is the extract £rom the Charter 
" .J'«[/atltc ./ro]ir«tilr .l,zt'r//.'" Ç)lle relic of James 
Carr's School relnained, the stone slab with 
its Hexameter inscription, and as it had round 
a place inset in the wall of the second building, 
so it did in 185o , but after a tilne it was removed 
owing to its decav. 
The tïrst Speech Da 3" in the llew School 
was celebrated in a tïtting malmer on March 
I-th, I85I. Three prize (ldes were composed 
on the subject of rebuilding and were read 
bv their respective authors. F. Howson recited 
sonle rapt verses, extolling Queen Victoria and 
telling lier that the Xew School shottld stand 
as her memorial. 

O Fairest star, with radiante di-ine 
C, ilding the honours of thy royal line! 
Too pure thy beauty reahns of earth to cheer 
A Lrighter orbit gained in a far brighter sphere. 
But unextinguishable still 
Thy parting glow! 
As from Sol's latest stalle of light 
Steep Alpine summits of eternal ShOW 
A purpling lustre cast o'er the deep vales below. 
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So beams thy virtue, after iife bas fled, 
In deeds reflected, which their blessings shed 
Still o'er thy people, and x-iil e,'er Le 
Illustrious tokens of thy piety'. 
This spot an endless monument 
Of thee shail stand, 
And stiii perpetuate thy praise: 
For here fromage to a/e a youthful bnnd 
Shail learn the fear of God, the love of Fatherland. 

j. Brackenridge gave a short description of 
the extent of his Classical Studies:-- 

See this the third! theme of mine ode, 
Adorned by sculptur'd art; 
Make it, O Learning, thv abode, 
Thy geins through it impart. 
There mav the bards of tragic naine 
Forever flourish. Graecia's fame-- 
With Homers deathless la 3" ! 
Here Maro with heroic glow, 
And Naso's elegiac flow 
Outlive their mouid'ring clay. 

Jackson 3Iason was the best of the three, 
though strong]y suggestive of Grav. He describes 
the tale of a maideu " vauished down the gulph 
profound'" and now 

The ruffled water of tire weii 
Mov'd by bosom's fall and swell 
Aiternate ebbs and flows. 
The raie is o'er; the old man gone. 
With tottering steps and siow 
He pauses eçer and anon, 
To x-iew the vale beiow: 
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And, leaning on his staff the whi;e, 
Gazes with pleasure on the pile, 
Which crowns that landscape fait: 
Then as the grateful tear-drop falls, 
For blessings on those i¢oodly ss-alls 
Breathes forth this fervent Fraxer. 

Such was the poetical achievelnent of three 
boys in 1851. 
The School might reasonablv be expected 
to go torward quickly, with lew buildings, a new 
Headmaster and streuuous Governors. and in 
185 ° they received a just recoguition of the quality 
of the teaching. The Provost and Fellows of 
of Queen's College, Oxford, had a verv large 
suln of nloney at their disposal, which was 
devised to thenl bv Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
She had intended the" monev to be divided 
anuualh" among bovs from schools in the 
North of England. The privilege of being 
oue of the schools able to send bovs in for 
the Exhibitions--which were verv valuable 
was offered to Giggleswick and gratefully 
accepted. The Exhibitions bave frequently 
beell lVOll, 
The first Examination under the new 
scheme was held in December, 1862. The 
Bishop of Ripon appointed the Rev. \Villiam 
Boyd, M.A., Examiner. t-le fottnd the School 
in " an efficieut working condition," in both the 
higher and lower departnlents. The first class, 
which in those days consisted of the senior boys, 
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passed a good Examination in Greek Testament, 
a play of Aeschylus, Holner, Thucydides, Horace, 
and Vergil, Geography and Ancient Historv. 
The Latin Prose Composition of two or three 
was verv good. 
The Second Class were examined in Homer, 
Xenophon, )vid, and Cesar. Books were given 
as prizes to the value of ./.3 4s. Both in 
this Examilmtion and in the two succeeding 
vears the proficiency of the first forln was 
verv marked, and the general efficiency of the 
teaching was commented on. The most 
general excellence lav in Divinit3", but as the 
subject was a limited one "-2: Life of Abraham, 
and file work fol- it began six months 
before, perhaps too much stress sh««fld hot be 
laid on it. There were seven classes, all of 
them doing Latin, with the fourth class doilg 
Eutropius, and thev were also examined in 
Modern Geography, the Historv of England, 
and the Catechism. 
In 844, four old boys, Willialn Garforth, 
John Saul Howson, John Birkbeck, and William 
Robinson agreed together to contribute to a 
fund for the provision of two prizes each hall 
year. They were to be called, '" The Giggleswick 
Pupils' Prizes," and were to consist of Books, 
stamped with the School Seal. Olle was to be 
gi,,'en to the boys of the Upper part of the 
School for the best English or Latin Essay, 
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and the other to the Lower bo\'s for General 
Merit. 
hl 853, the Howson Prizes were gin'en 
the Fellows of Cllrist's College, Cambridge, and 
other friends, in memor" of George Howson, 
a son of the Usher, and himself a Fellow of his 
College. It was a striking testimon" to the 
character of the man that his associates should 
thus wish to " perpetuate the naine of out highly 
gifted and lamented friend." They wished in 
some small degree to advance '" the interests of 
an institution, which was, we know, most dear 
to hinl, from earl,« associations, and also from 
his worth\- father's long and honourable 
association with it." The,« asked that two 
prizes should be gin-en annually to the bo's 
of the Lower School, one for General Proficiency, 
regard being had to conduct, ald one for the 
best examination in a defined portion of Scripture 
History; the subject was to be annom:ced at 
least six months before. 
The School had been re-built chiefl- in 
order to pro'ide room for a Teacher of Modern 
Languages, and in i855 the Go'ernors proposed 
to appoint such an one. They laid down the 
following regulations- He should attend fi'e 
days a week--all classes except the highest and 
lowest should learn French, and the hihest 
might, if they wished, ltalian, German and 
Iffebrew were to be optional with all. Lastly, 
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all classes except the highest nlust attend the 
English Master. The salary of the Modern 
Language Master was to be [I3 o a year. 
The Masters were requested to draw up a 
scheme of work. The hours of School had been 
altered in 1844 and were now from 8-0 a.m. 
till noon, and from 2-0 p.m. till 5-0 p.m. (in 
the \Vinter till 4-30 p.m.k All the Masters 
and Assistants were compelled to teach every 
hour of everv school dav. The scheme is as 
follows  
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Everv class did Classics for at least two 
hours everv da)', verv often four. English had 
no place in the Schedule for the first three 
forms; )'et by the scheme the second and third 
had to attend the :English Master. Arithmetic 
was the onlx" subject of a mathematical type. It 
was onlv a scheme for the General Course of 
Instruction and doubtless under the naine of 
Classics or of Mathematics, they may bave found 
some scope for English or Scripture. Scripture 
was certainlv done bv the first and second but 
possibly onlr in the Greek Testament. 
The Examiner appointed by the Bishop of 
Ripon in 855 paid manv tributes to the 
excellence of tle first class, and added "'all of 
whom bid fair to do honour to the School bv 
high Universitv distinction." It is the nature 
of some men to exude praise, but words such 
as these certainlv seem to point to a very fair 
level of scholarship in the class taken bv Dr. 
Butterton and to considerable powers of teaclaing 
on his part. 
Dr. Butterton was destined to rule the 
School for two more years, but thev were filled 
witla such bitter fruit that it is difficult to 
describe them. It will be remembered that the 
Gorernors according to the new scheme held 
themselves responsible for the election of bovs 
xvho wished to enter the School. At the 
beginning of everv term the Headmaster would 
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supply them with a list of boys, with the district 
from which thev came mld, if there was room 
for them, there seems to have been no hesitation 
about admitting them. There was hot even. as 
far as appears, a question of a certificate of 
character for those bovs who wished to be 
Boarders, though perhaps it was so cnstomarv 
since Ingranl's earlv years that it passes without 
comment. ()nly once, ill 1854, does the nulnber 
of applicants appear to have exceeded the 
uumber of vacancies. Acting on the presumption 
that such a selection or election was almost 
a 1natter of form Dr. Buttertol admitte certain 
bovs into the School on his own authoritv in 
56. He had clearlv put hinlself in the wrong 
and he was adnlonished bv the Governors. 
There was also at the saine time a dispute 
between him and the Governors, relative to the 
appointment of the Modern Language Master 
There had bee11 several applicants mld one had 
been chosen, but the Headmaster did hot 
consider the choice wholly an impartial one 
and he was unwise enough to sav so. The 
Governors pointed out to him that the 
appointment of the Masters was vested whollv 
in the Governors and that it was most improper 
for him to interfere. The Governors were 
acting perfectly within their rights and in 
accordance with the scheme. But the scheme- 
was totallv unsound for the proper management 
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of a School. Again when Dr. Butterton wished 
the \Vhitsuntide holidavs to be added to the 
lnonth in the Sulnlner, he was informed that 
according to the scheme there must be holidavs 
at XVhitsuntide and hot more than a month in 
the Summer, and so nothing could be done. 
Perhaps as a man he was too impetuous 
and slightly intolerant, and, though it would have 
been dicult for the most godly of men to keep 
a school alive and progressing under such con- 
ditions, it was quite impossible for him to hope 
to succeed, unless he kept the staff upon his side. 
But he quarrelled with John Howson, the Usher, 
on two distinct occasios, one on a question of 
discipline and one with regard to a French 
Class that he caused to be held during School 
hours in llis own house, by a man of his own 
choice. On both occasions the immediate cause 
of disagreement was but the final spak of a 
smouldering and mutual discontent, and it is 
impossible to distribute the blame. 
The Modern Language Master was placed 
upstairs in the High School and a space was 
partitioned off for him from the lnain part of 
the room, where Ir. Langhorne was giviug 
Elementary Instruction. Such an arrangement 
was 1lot entirely suitable and the French Classes 
were afterward« taken in the room which had 
been especially built for them next to the 
Librarr. 
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The next months saw the gradual develop- 
ment of a situation that eaused Dr. Buttertol"s 
retirement. The Rev. John Howson also showed 
sigus of so serious an illness that he expressed 
his readiness to retire, should some snitable 
arrangement be ruade. The Governors agreed 
to give him a pension of Z-,"o a vear. 
Dr. Butterton's Headmastership eannot be 
dismissed without a reference to certain eustoms 
that were prevalent in his rime. Down the 
centre of the pathway that runs alongside the 
School palings on to the main road there is  
black stone fixed in the ground. This was a 
familiar place of torture, Everv new boy was 
taken thither and ruade to sit down heavilv on 
its top. It was a custom that continued for 
some years, until the removal of the School 
buildings to their present position took awav 
the temptation. The distribution of Figs and 
Bread on March i2 still continued but 
cock-fighting had gradually died out. It had 
long been the custom to use the Figs as 
missiles and the objects of attack were 
Masters, Governors, spectators and even Ladies. 
It is verv difficult to sa,," whether Match 
12, was ever a dav on which the Masters 
used to collect money gifts from the hors. 
Potation Dav was the customarv dav for such 
offerings in many schools, but at Giggleswick 
the practice of receiving money from the Scholars 
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was particularly forbidden in the 
\Vriting Master in 1799, and at 
And it IllaV he that illOlleV was 

case of the 
other times. 
taken in a 

more of-ficial way. Three guineas freqnently 
appears in the Minute-Book as the " contribution 
of the Scholars" towards the firing and heating 
of the School, and iii I8.2 blinds were provided 
for the School windows, but the Mimlte-Book 
expressly said that they were to be kept in 
repair by the Bovs. 
There has alreadv been occasion to notice 
the verv heavy glazier bills that the Governors 
had to meet, and there is a fitting commelt- 
ary upon them in all extract from a letter to the 
Governors written by the Rev. Dr. Butterton" 

" take the opportulfity of mentioning a cir- 
CUnlstance. hich requires tire interference of the 
magistrates or at anv rate of the police. Erery eveni.g 
all the rabble of Giggleswick and .qettle assemble in 
the Schoolvard and conduct themseh'es in such a 
riotous mamler, that no schoolboy date enter the 
vard and no lady tiare pass through it. They play at 
ball against the library wall to the imminent tlmlger 
of the win,lows, and frequently climb up to the top 
of the building to the serious injury of the rcof. As 
the nuisance seems to increase every evening, it 
appears to inc that strong measures must be aken to 
put it clown." 

This chapter cannot close without a brief 
and inadequae account of the Rev. John Howson. 
He was born at Giggleswick in 787 and was 
a pupil at the School during the later years of 
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\Villianl Palev's Headmastership; in 798 his 
naine was in the list of pupils who received a 
prize. He graduated B.A. and M.A. at Dublin, 
and in 3Iarch, 8r4, he came back to his old 
,qchool as Second Master on John Armstrong's 
death. He was ordained Priest and married a 
daughter of Mr. J. Saul, who had been at one 
time \Vriting Master at the School. He remained 
at Gi,«leswickk  till his death. He was of a type 
of schoohnaster, now extinct, hot tenlpered, but 
kindlr natured; one of his pupils is said to 
have returned from the Colonies bent on one 
thing, determined to have his revenge on 
Howson for some act of supposed injustice done 
to him as a box'. His portrait reveals a geniality 
that lnarked him always, thongh at tilnes he 
was inclined to distrust new ideas and new men. 
He preferred the well-trodden path. 
The vear before Dr. Butterton had been 
appointed Headmaster had been marked by the 
first appearance of a School Magazine, of which 
record remains. The Giggleswick School Olio 
ran to three nnmbers under the motto of Vade, 
\'ale, Cave. Its contributions are ambitious 
and graceful, poetry haunts its pages, and is of 
a kind that reflects considerable Classical reading. 
Two boys under Dr. Butterton deserve 
some mention. Jackson Mason, the son, 
grandson, and father of Giggleswick boys, 
recited a poem in honour of the re-building of the 
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School in 85, and after being a scholar of Trinitv 
Collge, Cambridge, became later Vicar of Settle. 
Though an invalid, he ruade his mark as a 
translator of manv hvmns from the old Latin, 
and his work rcmains in the Ancient and Modern 
Hvmn-Book. J. H. Lupton was a Scholar of 
St.John's College, Calnbridge. and at'terwards Kiffh 
Classic and Surmaster of S. Paul's School. These 
are hot isolated examples of the academic success 
that attended Dr. Buttertol'S Headmastership. 
The Speech I)ay of '55 recorded hot a i'ew. 
It was notable for being the first vear a Giggles- 
wick bo_v--Bramle_x'--had ever xvon the Lad 5" 
F, lizabeth Hastings' Exhibition at Queen's College, 
Oxford, and was marked bv high distinctions 
gained at Cambridge br three other i'ormer 
boys, Lupton, Mason, and Leelnin. 
l'nder Dr. Butterton there is probably little 
doubt that, with the exception of his last year, 
the School had increased greatly in efficiencv. 
Its lmlnbers averaged eighty-three and once 
reached ninetv-one. It had rebuilt itself and had 
attracted the generosity oi" old bovs alld i'riends 
in the endowlnent oi" prizes. The subjects of 
instruction had been increased. The disciplin, 
had improved. Fresh blood had been wanted, 
and a fresh schelne. Thev were both obtained. 
But perhaps the schelne did hot represent the 
sunnnit of hunlan wisdom, perhaps the fresh 
blood was too rich. 



CHAPTER 

ibc Rc. 3. ]R. 31a,gton. 

HE resignation of Dr. Butterton did hot in 
any way modi" the determination of 
the Governors to hold bv the existing 
 e 
Schem . A printed notice of the qualifications 
required bv the new Master and Usher was 
sent out. The Master had to excel i: all 
branches of learning, the higher branches of 
Greek and Latin Literature, advanced Mathe- 
lnatics, Logic, Rhetoric, En giish of all kinds 
and Moral and Political Philosophy'. The 
qualifications of the Usher were less exacting. 
Salaries at a minimmu of 2o and 5o were 
offered, and for everv additional boy in the 
School after the first thirtv and up to si-:ty, 
the Master received Z5, the Usher /,2 as a 
capitation fee. ]Each was given a house and 
garden, rent free, and could take boarders. 
More than fortv applications for the master- 
ship were received and the Rev. Jdm Richard 
Blakiston was appointed. Born in 8_ 9 he was 
educated at Trinity Collêge, Cambridge, where 
he gained a Scholarship. In ';53 he was 
Second Classic and took Mathematical Honours. 
A Fellowship Examination was to be held in 
October, I854, and Mr. Blakiston was studying 
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for it. when Thring, who had been recently 
appointed to Uppingham, offered him a post 
there as a House-Master. After three-and-a-half 
vears he accepted the Headnlastership of Preston 
Corporation School alid a vear later--December, 
l58--was appointed to Giggleswick. At the saine 
meeting of the Governors the Rev. Matthew \Vood 
was appointed Usb.er. P, orn in 83I he was a 
Scholar of S. Catherine's College, Cambridge,. 
and later an Assistant Master at Durham School. 
John Langhorne was the onlv survivor of 
the davs of Butterton and almost immediately 
he resi.gned and was succeeded by Mr. Arthur 
Brewin, who had been trained as a teacher in 
the Chelsea Traininx College and had served 
under P)lakiston at Preston. His salarv was to 
be /,I30 a year. A Modern Language Master 
was also chosen. 
The following December the usnal 
examinatiou took place and the Bislaop of 
Ripon appointed the Rev. Frederic \Villiam 
Farrar. who at that time was a Fellow of 
Triuitv Colle.ge, Cambridge, and a Master 
at Harrow. This first report is important, 
because of the great contrast it presents when 
compared with later vears. The School in i859 
was staffed by verv able, young and ambitious 
men, incteed Mr. Blakiston's intellectual capacity 
and abilitv as a teacher were quite exceptional, 
and the report speaks in terres of commendation 
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of the work of the School, especially of the bovs 
under Blakiston and Brewiu. 
I11 the next vear S6o, the examiner 
appointed was the Rev. J. T. B. Landol, 
sometime Fellow of Magdaleu College, Oxford; 
the prog-ress that he reported -,vas by no means so 
satisfactorv as in the previous vear. He praised 
the efficieucv of the staff, but he pointed out 
that the pnpils were uot so advanced as to be 
able to profit sufficiently from the teaching. 
Similarlv in i861 there were no bovs whose 
kuowledge corresponded with that of an average 
sixth forln in one of the greater Public Schools. 
The causes were twofold. The uumber of 
bovs had steadilv decreased ri-oto niuetv-six in 
Dr. Butterton's rime, to fiftv-six in 86o, and 
thereafter to au even greater exteut. The 
consequelce was that the competitiou became 
considerablv less acute, au,t the proportiou of 
boys from the neighbourhood considerably 
greater. Such bovs xvould clearlv in the main 
be less likelv to profit by the efficiencv of the 
teaching than bovs from a greater distance. But 
there -,vas a second and a contributorv cause. 
The anomalous position of the Master and Usher, 
each of whom had a freehold lu his offace, had 
led to awkward iucidents ulMer the late HeM- 
toaster. But they were now accentuated by" the 
fact that both Master and Usher were young 
lnen and were appointed at the saine rime. The 
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subordination of the Usher to the Master was 
regulated bv the Statures of I592, but in so 
vague a mariner that they allowed room for all 
manner of evasiou. It would be an unprofitahle 
task to discuss these differences in detail; let it 
be sufficient to sav that matters reached such 
a pitch that the Master was summoned before 
the Settle Bench of Magistrates on a charge of 
excessive vigour in applying punishmet, and 
that the Usher was expected /though he did hot 
do so) to appear as a witness for the Prosecution. 
The snmmons was dismissed, and the Master 
exonerated from all blame, trot such a proce- 
dure was hot calculated to enhance the prestige 
of the School, or moclifv the mutual difficulties 
of the Headmaster and Usher. 
One of the chief of the minor causes of 
complaint was the position of the boarders. 
The adxertisement issued for the purpose of 
encouraging applicants for the posts of Master 
and Usher had signified that both men could 
take hoarders and so increase their salarv. 
t3ut Craven t3ank, which was the Master's 
residencc, was quite unsuited for the housing 
of bovs. Butterton had only the attics to put 
them in, and Blakiston fonnd it impossible to 
take anv boys, except bv allowing them to 
]ive entirely with his ow family, ad inhabit 
the saine rooms, and for this he asked a 
higher fee of [75 a vear. The Usher on 
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the other hand was given a smaller house, 
but in April, 859, the Governing Bodv spent 
fTOO in enlarging it, and building what 
now the Sanatorium. Er this means he was 
able to take ten or twelve boys, keep them 
quite separate from his own fanlily, and board 
them on lower ternls than the Master at f56. 
As the numbers declined, the necessitv for 
both lnell tO have boarders disappeared, and 
consequence the lower fees and the 1111 
comfortable internal arrangements of the Usher 
hottse caused it to be more desirable in the 
eves of the parents, and in January, 863, the 
Usher had ten boarders, the Master one. 
These were the more trivial causes of 
complaint, but Mr. Blakiston had too big a 
mind to surfer hinlself to be obsessed bv the 
accidentais. He was fighting, and consciouslv 
fighting, a mttch bigger battle. Dr. Arnold had 
fought and won it at Rugby some vears before, 
but the path at Giggleswick was hot therefore 
the easier. The rem point at issue was the 844 
Schenle for the Management of the School. It 
had driven awav Dr. Butterton, it was harassing 
his successor. Mr. Blakiston on one occasiou 
had to receive permission from the Governing 
Bodv to have the floor raised ou his dais in 
the School, in order that he might have a better 
view of the boys as a whole. He could hot 
arrange holidavs without permission, he could 
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hot adroit the bovs without attthority', he could 
hot illsist on a change in the prolnmciation of 
Latin without rousing the illterference of the 
Governors. The pronunciation, that is to-day 
called " new," was iutroduced bv Mr. Blakiston 
in 86o, as well as a novel method of 
pronouncing Greek; he tried in vain to induce 
other Headmasters to follow his example. 
These restrictions were particularly harassing } 
to an ambitious and enthusiastic lllRll, and in 
Match, i862. he applied to the Charitv 
Colnmissioners for ail amendlnent of lhe Scheme. 
Thev were nnwilling to take an\ hand in it on 
the mere motion of the Master, and their refisal 
led to Illucll recrimination. .'k[ell, allOllVlllOllS 
alld otherwise, wrote to the Newspapers 
commenting on the decadence of the School 
in eflïciencv and nunlbers, and the subject 
became wdl-worll. I11 the midst of it Mr. 
Blakiston received generous and unexpected 
support. Mr James Foster, a Citv of London 
Merchant, who had beell educated at Giggles- 
wick and had pr,,perty in the neighbourhood, 
heard of the dissension that was going on, and 
read the published pamphlets of Mr. Blakiston. 
He accordingly asked his nephew and partner-- 
lIr. James Knowles--to wait upon Mr. Blakiston 
with the offer of £5oo wherewith he might be 
enabled to continue his efforts. James Knowles 
also wrote independently to the Charitv 
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Commissioners, as a member of the public 
anxious for the welfare of a School in whose 
lmighbourhood he owned property. I-te called 
attention to the differences which had arisen 
betveen the Master and the Usher and the 
conseqnent depression of the cnool, and desired 
that they should open an investigation themelves 
in the interests of the Public. 
Meanwhile the Governors had at last 
bestirred thelnselves and in Septenlber, 8(,2, had 
cansed aletter to be written to the Commissioners, 
askig for an alnendment to the Scheme. Thev 
snggested that, in accordance with 5[i-. Blakiston's 
suggestion, the area, from which members of 
their bodv could be chosen, should be slightly 
extended and their numbers raised from the 
statutorv eight to fifteen. Thev pnt forward 
the nalnes of seven additional members, but on 
two dectining the llOmur, thev reduced the 
number to rive. The great danger of the 
previous number of eigllt drawn fronl the small 
area of the Parish of Giggleswick had 1aih in 
the tendencv to choose men, who were closelv 
allied one to another bv ties of relationship 
and so possibly of prejudice, hl 864 the 
Scheme was so amended and the new 
Governors were chosen. Thev included three 
men, who soon shewed a verv real, active 
and enlightened interest in the prosperity of 
the School--Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Mr. 
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C. .q. lotuMell, and Mr. \Valter Morrison. 
One object had now been attained and the 
wav lav open for a more thorough amendmeut 
of the position of the Master. 
But first it will hOt be amiss to mention 
other features of file School lire. Potation Da,," 
was celebrated to the usual accolnpaniment of 
Figs uutil the \'ear 186o, when the Charitv 
COnllniSsioners objeeted toit and to the Governors' 
dinllers as a waste of trust funds. The 
Co\erllors deelilled to entertaill the objection, 
but limited the expenditure on the dinner given 
bv the Governors to themselves and the Masters 
to /..-12. and anv further expense was tobe borne 
bv the whole bodv of Governors present. The 
following vear the dinner was again held and 
paid for as forlnerly, but in 1862 the differences 
between the Master and Usllr and the death of 
one of the Governors gave thenl an opportulfity 
of omitting the dinner in a dignified manner. 
Since that date the dilmer has nex-er been held. 
Fig-day. as far as the bo\'s were concerned, \vas 
also celebrated this \'ear but for the last rime. In 
1863 it was reso]ved that the customary payment 
of three guineas by the Scholars for School rires 
and cleaning should be discontinued and the 
lnone\" which had bee collected in the winter 
of I859-6o was to be applied to the purchase 
by Mr. ]31akiston of books for the School 
Librarv. This is the first recorded intimation 
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of the buying of books for the Library, which 
had been built bv Dr. Butterton. 
In 1861 it was deeided to purehase for 
the School a eloek not exceeding the value of 
/.5 and also to ereet a shed in the Sehoolvard. 
It was to be used as a playing and drilling 
place for the boys in wet weather, bnt as the 
estimated eost of it was .8o the Governors 
refrained from earrying the matter filrther until 
July, 1862. I11 that vear some members of a 
committee, who had been appointed many vears 
êarlier to promote the decoration in the re-building 
of the School reported that they had 66 às. 9,t. 
in hand. This thev offered to the Governors 
to assist them in the buildiug of the shed in an 
ornalnental style. 111 1864 it was suggested that 
the Building Committee should report on the 
additional cost, for which the shed then 
course of erection could be converted into Fives 
Courts. In 1865 Mrs. Kempson, of Holvwell Tort, 
offered £I5O as a prize, to be called "The 
Ingram Prize," in memory of her father, the 
Rev. Rowland Ingram, sometime Headmaster. 
Five vears previoasly the Pupils Prize and the 
Howson Prize had been suspended, but Mrs. 
Kempson's off¢r was gratefully accepted. She 
wished it to take the form, if possible, of a 
Bible with references. 
The Usher had alreadv absented himself for 
one terre in order that he might undertake work 

K 
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at Cirencester, but he round it uncongenial and 
retnrned to Giggleswick. In June, x864. he 
definitelv resigned. The Governors at once re- 
quested permission from the Charitv Commissioners 
to snspend for six months the post of Usher and 
to appoint a temporary Assistant to take the 
work. It was inconvenient to bave the freehold 
occupied at a time when the Governing Bodv 
were contemplating amendments to the 844 
qcheme. In the meantime the Master was 
allowed the option of living in the Usher's house. 
Henceforth the fortunes of the chool 
began to improve. The position had been so 
unenviable that with the temporary vacancv in 
the freehold of the Usher, the Governors and 
the Headmaster began to consider seriouslv the 
alteration of the Scheme of Management. The 
Charity Comnlissioners had been approached 
first in 86_, bv Mr. Blakiston, and, after he had 
been supported by the Governing Bodv, the 
matter received oncial attention. An Inspector 
was sent down in the earlv part of I863, and 
taking advantage of a reconciliation between 
the Master and Usher, he refused to discuss or 
enquire into the personal aspect of the matter. 
His report described the financial resources 
of the School, which consisted of 732 actes of 
land, and produced a yearly income of over 
,£,i2o. There was also an increasing surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, ",vhich three years 
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later amounted to little less than £8oo. The 
average number of boys during the vears 
1846-I86o had bêeu êighty-threê, and the 
highest point had been ninêtv-six. This 
according to thê testimonv of thosê, who had 
the longest associations with thê School, was a 
considerablv largêr numbêr than had ever bêen 
rêached at anr previous pêriod. In I86o thê 
nulnbêr had dropped to fifty-six, and at the 
timê of the Inspector's visit was fiftv-onê. 
Ten of these were boarders, of whom nine 
lived in thê Usher's Housê, one with the 
Headmastêr. There was one dav boardêr" nine 
lodged with strangers, four more with relatives, 
thê rêst, twentv-sevên in all, were home 
boardêrs or bovs coming to School from their 
homes in the neighbourhood. The education 
was mainlv Classical, although some bovs who 
wêre intênded for a commercial career were 
excusêd Grêêk and Latin Verse, while almost 
all lêarnêd both French and Germau. 
The chief difficultv under which the School 
was labouring, was the class of boy from which 
it drew. The whole education was giveu free 
and this tempted many parents to send their 
sons, who in realitv were hot fitted to take 
advantage of the curriculmn provided. Thêre 
were exceptions, and some boys of humble 
parentage had distinguished thêmsêlves in an 
intellêctual sphere, but thêir proportion was hot 
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great. It was therefore suggested that tuition 
fees should be imposed. Such a charge was 
rex'olutionarv and was stoutlx" condemned by 
all the inhabitants lix-ing aronnd. It formed the 
battlefield for tel x'ears. Face to face with 
the Inspector, the Gox'ernors gax'e their consent 
to the change, but presently local pressure became 
so strong that they withheld it. But the short 
Scheme of 864 which enabled members of the 
Gox'erning Bodx" to be chosen from a xvider area, 
and the consequent appointment of Sir James 
Kax" Shuttleworth gaxe a great impetus to 
reform. There was now no faintness of heart. 
The increased efficiencx" of the School became 
a dominating idea, and thê principle of capitation 
fees was accepted. But it was impossible to carry 
through such a principle without the consent 
of the neighbourhood. Their enthusiasm could 
hardly be looked for, but their goodwill was 
indispensable. In i865 their hostilitv was 
lessened to the extent that a compromise was 
suggested, b" which fiftx" boys should alwax's 
be admitted free of capitation fee, and that 
ability to read and write should be deemed 
sufficient to gain admittance. The School had 
nec'er within li'ing memorx" educated More 
than ninet'-six boys, and at this time the 
numbers were down to thirty-se'en, in 864 
they had been thirty-four, so that the suggested 
number of free bo_('s 'as perhaps some-hat 
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an exaggerated number. The Governors 
replied by suggesting twenty-five boys drawn 
from a radius of eight mlles. This would 
probably have sufficed for as man 3" as would 
be likely to benefit in the limited area, and the 
limitation in area was only a return to the 
original desire of the founder to educate boys 
who were sons of parents in the neighbourhood. 
In October, 1865, Mr. J. G. Fitch inspected 
the School as an Assistant Commissioner, under 
the Schools Enquiry Commission. There were 
only twenty-two boys in the higher classes 
learning Latin, and the Sixth Form consisted 
of one, while only eight boys in all were able to 
read a simple passage from a Latin Author. He 
noticed several disadvantages under which the 
School xvas labouring, and consequent upon 
xvhich it had declined. One of them xvas the 
narrow and local character of the Governing 
Body, but this had been recently amended by 
the Scheme of 1864. Another was the obvious 
one of the impossibility of having txvo masters, 
one nominally subordinate to the other, and ,,'et 
each enjoying a freehold. Lastly, he pointed 
out that there was no effective supervision by 
the Governors over the hoarding arrangements, 
aud he condemned the gratuitous character of 
the instruction, which attracted boys for whom 
the education at the National School would 
have been sufficient. 
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The Report was issued and negotiations 
went forward with regard to capitation fees. 
The inhabitants of the Parish of Giggleswick 
were quite open to compromise within a limited 
extent. Thev were willing to reduce the 
number of free S_'cholaïs, but thev could hardlv 
be expected to waive their rights altogether. 
Instead of fiftv thev suggested thirtv-five as a 
suitable llnmber and the Governors agreed to 
accept thirtv but no longer wished thenl tobe 
chosen froln a limited area. Limitation of area 
was however a verv important peint in the eves 
of the Parish and they could uot accept the offer. 
A deadlock arose. Sir James Shuttleworth saw 
the danger of jeopardizing the whole Scheme by 
their inabilitv to agree upon one point and he 
boldly proposed to omit the clause altogether 
and allow it to stand over, while the test of the 
Scheme was carried through. The Commissioners 
were asked to give their consent to this omission, 
aud thev were onlv verv reluctantly persuaded 
to do so, for they had considered it tobe a very 
important clause. 
Even so a further difficultv arose. The 
freehold of the Usher was in abeyance, and Mr. 
Blakiston for the sake of the promised prosperity 
of the School had been willing to waive his 
rights but, when the question of capitation fees 
was whollv dropped, he changed his mind and 
proposed to retain his former position. The 
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whole Scheme was in danger, until the Governors 
decided to point out to Mv. Blakiston that his 
refusal would in no way impede SOnle of the 
essentials of the change but that, as they could not 
intrude upon his privileges, he would, while he 
rttained the Mastership, colltinue to labour under 
all the disadvantages, which had for sex'en 
vears ruade his position so irksome. He would 
still be lmable to appoint or dismiss his Assistants 
and his power over the Scholars would hOt be 
changed for the better. The Master's decision 
was unaltered, but in Match, 866, he determined 
to accept an appointment as a Government 
Inspector of Schools and so the difficulty was 
at an end. 
The following May the Commissioners 
promulgated the new Scheme and it will be as 
we]l to discuss it at this point. Ail box's were 
to be admitted who could read and write and 
were hot afflicted with any contagious disorder. 
The Headmaster was to receive a salary of hot 
less than Z'5o a \-ear and was to be appointed 
by the Governors snbject to the approx-al of" the 
Bishop of Ripon, the \ïsitor of the School. He 
could be dismissed by a two-thirds majority of 
the Governors, without an 3- cause being assigned. 
A house was provided for him and he could 
both appoint and dismiss all the .oEssistant Masters 
and have complete and sole control over the 
supervision and discipline of the boys. These 
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regulations were a great step forward and the 
power of the Headmaster became a real power. 
cholarships were also to be gi-,-en to 
deserving boys, and thex" were to be tenable 
at the School. This was a new departur and had 
been suggested bx" the desire to ilnpose capitation 
fees, whicla would in particular cases be excused. 
The cholarships under the amended Scheme 
would be spent in part payment of the boardillg 
fees. Lea','ing Exhibitions vere also to be 
awarded and were intended to supplement the 
-«arious moneys massed under the heading of 
Burton Rents. 
The x-car 865 was marked also by another 
equally notable enquiry. At the half-x'earlx- 
meeting a Committee "«'as appointed to encluire 
into the advisability of extending the boarding 
accommodation. The present arrangements were 
not satisfactorx'. The Usher's house could hot 
accommodate more than ten boys, the Master's 
hot so manx-. An'« other box-s from a distance 
"«'ere compelled to li','e with anx'one in the 
'illage, who was willing to take them. The 
bovs would be under no proper super'ision and 
frequently the conditions vould be hot ex'en 
sanitar'¢. There was a clear need for an 
enlarged building, where as many box's could line, 
as were attracted to a school, which had manx" 
riatural advantages. 
'I'he Committee issued their report in 
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October and proposed that a. Boarding-house 
should be built and a le-,-el piece oi" ground 
pro'«ided in its vicinity l'or Football and Cricket. 
The Boarding-house was to pro'cide a dining- 
hall, rooms l'or preparatory studies and dormitories 
l'or fii'ty boys, together with apartmeuts l'or a 
Master in charge. The Trust Funds were 
hot suflïcient to build the School up ai'resh, 
with new Boarding-houses and new Class-rooms 
and it was a debateable question 'hat site they 
should choose. The first proposal was to use 
the recently built School and con','ert the upper 
room into a dormitorx" and so increase the 
accommodation with a minimum ci" expense. 
But the close proximity oi" the Church,,'ard ga'e 
a suggestion oi" insanitariness to the site and the 
absence oi" playing fields ruade it impossible. 
There was a flrther choice. Near Craxen 
Bank was a certain amount oi" land belonging 
to Mr. lobinson and a]so a eld of tve actes. 
Other sites were suggested including one between 
the Workhouse and the Station but nall,,- iu 
January, I866, the plot oi" land near Cra'eu 
Bank was bought i-or 375. Mr. Ingram's 
house--at the present time occupied by the 
Headmaster--was offered to the Gox'ernors i-or 
2,6oo subject to Mrs. Kempson's lii-e interest, 
but it was not accepted. There was a i'urther 
question oi" the liues on which the Boarding- 
house should be run. The a]ternatix-es were, 
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to let the buildings to the Master on a rent 
of s;. per cent. on the total outlay and allow 
him to make what monev he could out of the 
pupils, or to adopt what was called the Hostel 
Svstem. The Master would then bave a lirnited 
control over the internal discipline of the boys. 
but the ot.ter responsibilites would test with 
the Governors. Ail profit could then be 
appropriated by them with a view to the adoption 
of a Sinkin, Fund and an Exhibition Fund. 
Finally the Hostel System was decidtd upon. 
In Match, 1866, Sir James Kay Shutleworth, 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Morrison were appointed as 
a Committee to obtain plans for the erection of 
a t3oarding-hotise and to prepare a scheme of 
management for it. 
Mr. Blakiston's resignation was accepted at 
the saine meeting, and Mr. Thomas Bramlev 
was appointed as his tenlporary successor. He 
had alreadv been acting as an Assistant in the 
place of the Usher, and his salarv was now 
raised to 27,.25o a year, and he was liable to 
supersession at three months' notice; he had 
no freehold, and was onlv intended to act as 
Master for a limited period. Belote closing the 
Chapter on Air. Blakiston's career at Giggleswick 
it will be well to recapitulate brieflv some of the 
excellent work that he had accomplished. He 
had corne in a rime of transition. Education 
throughout England was in the melting-pot. 
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Giggleswick itself had very considerable 
opportunities of expanding into one of the 
foremost Schools in the North of England. The 
population was growing rapidly. ,New industries 
were springing np on ever-" hand. A generation 
was coming to manhood, whose needs were as 
ver a matter for speculation. Bnt Giggleswick 
had a traditional hold upon the minds of the 
North, it had also a rich endowment, \Vas it 
prepared to meet the necessities of the hour, or 
was it to continue in the saine self-centred 
policy that had served well enough in the past? 
Mr. Blakiston answered the question at once. 
He was youIg, he was ambitious, he was a 
scholar. He was also in his ideas a revolu- 
tionarv. It is hot diflïcult to picture the result. 
Thrown into the midst of a slow-moving 
machinery, alone in his estimate of the potential 
greatness of thê School, supremely conscious of 
his mission, he found himself a solitarv. There 
are two methods of progress. One to oil the 
old cog-wheels and pray for progression. 
Another to point out the clogging nature of the 
machinery and propose a new device. He chose 
the latter method. It was bold and dangerous. 
But he went through with it courageously. The 
numbers dropped rapidly, the faine of the School 
suffered a relapse, but in the end the victorv 
was his. Before he retired, one new scheme had 
been adopted, another and a better one was 
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awaiting confirmation, the suggestion of a new 
t3oarding-house was being pressed forward, and 
the field was clear for the great and revolutionarv 
change--the adoption of a system of capitation 
£ees. The subsequent prosperity of the School 
owed much of its swift development to the 
Headmastership of Mr. t31akiston, and itis a 
grateful t_"sk to record it. 



CHAPTER N. 

 c» ra. 

N the resignation of Mr. Blakiston, in 
March, x866, the R.ev. Thomas Bramley, 
an Assistant Master, was appointed 
temporary Headmaster. The Charitv Commis- 
sioners had been asked for their advice, and had 
expressly stipulated that the temporary office 
should hot carry wittt it any freehold. After 
holding this position for eighteen months, Mr. 
Bramley sent in his resignation in October, 
867. Tlxe Governors held a meeting to 
consider the position, and a letter was read 
voicing the opinion of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood that a pernlanent Headnlaster 
should be appointed. Thev shewed that the 
numbers of the School proved that the education 
received had value in the eves of the localitv, 
and thev suggested that a pernlanent Headnlaster 
would be more likely to take a close interest in 
the bovs. The Governors replied that thev 
coltld hot see their way to makiag a permanent 
appointment, until the Boarding-house had 
been completed and the regulations drawn up 
for bovs who wished to reside with strangers in 
the neighbourhood. 
The Plans for a Boarding-hottse had been 
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going forward rapidly, and in May, 1867, the 
Charitv Commissioners had sanctioned the 
expenditnre by the Governors of.£6,40o. The 
inconle of the Trust had for some vears shewn 
a surplus of revenue over expenditure, and ttis 
surphs then anlounted to over .£I.2oo; the 
further -£5,ooo was obtained from the proceeds 
of the sale of the Rise Estate, in 1 
The Boarding-house was to be built by Mr. 
Paley, a grandson of the Archdeacon, and was 
tO COtltain Dormitories for forty-nine bovs and 
studies for eighteen. 
1,1 December, 1867, Mr. Michael Forster 
was appointcd provisional Headmaster for a 
single vear. It was particularly pointed out to 
him that the position would hot carry with it 
any claire to be appointed to the permanent post, 
when it was determined that such should be 
filled up. Mr. Forster had taken a First Class 
in Classical Moderations, and a Second in the 
Final School, and in addition had won a 
\Vinchester Scholarship in Mathematics at New 
College, and had "" read Mathematics as high 
as Plane Trigonometry." 
The numbers of the School steadily 
increased, and in the Easter Terre of x68 
there were sixtv-six boys, and in the following 
Michaelmas Terre sixty-seven, of whom four 
boarded in the Master's House, and eleven in 
Lodging Houses. The rest were day-bovs 
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living at home. The majority were verv young: 
tentv-two bovs were under twelve, and fortv-one 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
In May, 1869, the Governors proceeded to 
the appointment of a permanent Headmaster. 
Mr. Michael Forster had been continued in his 
provisional post for a few months, and had 
witnessed a further increase in the numbers of 
the School, which at that period stood at 
seventy-three. The regulations for the conduct 
of the School had been drawn up, and the 
Headmaster was to receive a t-Iouse rent-free 
and an assured income of /.,25o, with a further 
additional smn for each boy, not cxceeding 
fifty in number, who should board for a vear in 
the Hostel or in the Master's House. The 
maximunl would then anlotlnt to Z.-75 o, but a 
further sure of ../7.25o was possible, if the 
Governors deemed it expedient to build a second 
Hostel to accommodate another fiftv bovs. 
For the first time in the historv of the 
School it was hOt necessary for applicants to be 
in Holy Orders, but the toaster must be a 
member of the Church of England, and a 
graduate of one of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge or Dublin. Under the new Scheme 
of Management the appointment of Assistant 
Masters, but hot their salaries, and the control of 
the internal discipline and conduct of the School 
were to be in his sole charge. But the regulations 
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for the adnlission of boys and for the snbjects 
of instruction were to be nlade by the Governing 
Bodv. 
:k schenae had been drawn up by a Sub- 
Committee, whereby the charge for Boarders 
was fixed at 8o per amlunl and .r.,5 of each 
boarder's charges was to be appropriated to 
Free Scholarships and Exhibitions. The division 
of the School into an Upper and Lower Division 
was nlaintained and the subjects in the latter 
were to be English in all its branches, Arithnletic 
and the Accidence of Latin. The Upper School 
in rime was to consist of two sides, Classical 
and Modern. The Classical side had as its 
especial object the preparation of boys for the 
English Universities, whereas the 3Iodern side 
was intended to give instruction in Latin, 
French, German, English Literature, 3Iathematics, 
History, Phvsical Geography, and, when the 
nnmbers of the School shonld increase, Chemistry 
or some other branch of Natural Science. Latin 
could be omitted with the concurrence of the 
3Iaster and parents in individual cases. Pro- 
vision was also ruade for an increased and 
efficient staff of 3Iasters, some of whom should 
be resident in the Hostel. 
There were four principal applicants for 
the Headmastership and on 3Iav 26, 1869 , the 
Governors elected as Headmaster the Rev. 
George Style, Fellow of Queens' College, 
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Cambridge, who since the beginning of 1868 
had been an Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
The staff of Masters consisted of Air. Style, 
the Headmaster, Mr. C. H. Jeaffreson, late 
Scholar of Lincohl College, Oxford, the Second 
Master, without however a freehold, Mr. Arthur 
Brewin, who was still in charge of the Lower 
School, which at this time came rather to be 
known as the Junior or Preparatory School, and 
Herr Stanger who visited the School on certain 
davs each week in order to teach German. 
\Vhen Mr. Style came he found fiftv-six 
bovs in the School; of these, three became 
boarders in the Hostel, fifteen were boarding iii 
various bouses in the neighbourhood and the 
rest lived with their parents. Iu March, 187o, 
at the Annual Meeting, the Headmaster reported 
that there were sixty-one boys in the School 
of whom nine were in the Hostel and sixteen in 
private Boarding- houses. The system of 
Private Boarding-houses constituted a difficulty 
common to many of the older schools in England 
at this period. It was hot possible to put a 
sudden stop to a practice that had been prevalent 
for the most part of three centuries and yet the 
accommodation in many of these lodging-houses 
vas inadequate and the sanitary arrangements 
most prejudicial to health. It is only necessary 
to glance at the regulations which the Governors 
thought fit to nlake to realize how unrestricted 
L 
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had been the life of the boy-s who lodged in 
such bouses. Henceforward no boy could lire 
in a bouse, other than his parents', unless the 
tenant had received a license from the Governing 
Bodv. No boy was to be allowed to leave the 
house after 7-0 p.m. in \Vinter, and 9-0 p.m. in 
Summer. No boy should enter a Public House, 
or smoke or play cards, and anv breach of the 
rules was to be forthwith reported to the Head- 
toaster. This was the first occasion on which 
anv rules had been laid down. Eventualh" the 
private Boarding-houses gave place to the Hostel, 
where greater opportunities existed for study 
and discipline; in 1871 onlv four such private 
boarders rernained and soon afterwards there 
were none. 
As soon s the ]ndowed  
_chools Act had 
been passed in 1869 the Governors of Gigleswick 
began fo consider a new scheme for the 
management of the School. On Mav 3o, 187o, 
Mr. D. R. Fearon, an Assistant lndowed Schools 
Commissioner, came down to confer with the 
Governors. He suggested that the foundations 
of Giggleswick and Sedbergh should be 
amalgamated and that out of their joint unds 
two first-grade schools should be established, 
one Classical, one Modern; and that in some 
respects it would be more convenient that 
Sedbergh should be the Modern School, because 
at that rime it was almost in abeyance and 
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therefore the difficulties -ould be less great. If 
the Go'ernors of Giggleswick had hot already 
expended large sums in building, the Com- 
missioners would hax'e approx'ed a scheme for 
remo'ing both schools and establishing one 
central foundation for Classical and 5Iodern 
studies, but this was then impossible. It was 
proposed that the Go'erning tody should 
be iucreased ald no teaching be gratuitous, 
but lu order to pro-ide for the satisfaction of 
local requirements a Third Grade School should 
be established in Settle either as a separate school 
or as an upper branch of the National School 
or alternati'el" the- should annex to Giggleswick 
School a Junior Department ith a lower fee 
and a limitatiou of age. Further, in consequence 
of the twelfth clause of the ]Endowed Schools 
Act, some prox'ision was to be ruade out of the 
Giggleswick Endowments for the education of 
girls. These suggestions were hot all carried out. 
The two foundatiols ere treated separately, 
except that Sedbergh was established as a First- 
grade Secondary School with Classics as its main 
subject, and Giggleswick was similarly established 
on Modern lines. 
The new regulations for the government of 
the School came into force in 872. The Go'ern- 
ing Body was to consist of sixteen members; eight 
,«ere to be Representati'e Gox'ernors, and were 
to consist of the Justices of the Peace in the 
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Petty Sessional Divisions in which Giggleswick 
and Sedbergh were respectively situated " 
representatives nominated by S. John's College, 
Cambridge, Owen's College, Manchester, and the 
Governing Bodies of certain neighbouring 
Grammar Schools. The remaining eight were 
to be co-optative. The Vicar of Giggleswick 
ceased to be an ex-officio Governor and 
the Bishop of Ripon was vo longer the 
official visitor of the School. His powers 
were henceforward vested in the CrOWll. 
The Headmaster had no freehold but was 
liable to be dismissed at six months' notice 
without cause assigned bv a two-thirds majoritv 
of the Governing Body, twice assembled for the 
purpose. But on the other hand he was given 
complete jurisdiction over the "«-hole interna1 
management, teaching and discipline of the 
School, and full power to appoint and dismiss 
his Assistant Masters. 
The question of free education at the 
School was settled finallv. Everv boy admitted 
into the School had to pay an entrance fee 
hot exceeding /`3 and a tuition fee not less 
than/`r2 or more than/`24. Fees for boarding in 
the Hostel were hot to exceed /,45- Certain 
exemptions from tuition fees could be granted 
as the reward of merit, and in a few instances 
the boarding fees might be remitted for similar 
reasons and to a limited extent. If the state 
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of the Trust Funds permitted, a leaving 
Exhibition, to be called The Giggleswick 
Exhibition, might be awarded for the purpose 
of fitting the holder for some profession or 
calling. It was to be given on the results of 
an examination in Mathematics, Natural Science 
or Modern Languages. 
The most important clause in the scheme 
was that which inaugurated the hute 
Exhibitions. Giggleswick had been founded 
as a Free School, and the fundamental alteration 
of its character had been vigorously opposed by 
the inhabitants of the aeighbourhood for close 
upon ten years. They were fightiug a losing 
battle. It was clear that no school could 
maintain the efficiencv of its education without 
the imposition of fees. One of its two 
origiual characteristics must go. Either the 
education must cease to be free, or it must lose 
its former liberal element. For three hundred 
vears and more a Grammar School education 
had been such that by its very breadth it 
endeavoured to fit men for whatsoever walk in 
lire they intended to adopt. But in the 
nineteenth century education was becoming more 
expensive, and the old ideals could hOt be 
maintained at the old cost. It is alwavs an 
odious task to change the character of a 
beefaction, and to deprive people of long- 
standing privileges, but on the other hand it is 
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essential to look at the matter from a different 
standpoint. Did the imposition of fees rob 
nlanv boys of the chance of an education by 
which they were likely to profit  The answer 
is almost certainlv in the negative. That there 
were some few to whom a higher education 
would be a gain is equally certain, and for these 
provision was ruade. The bequests of Josias 
Shute had been ruade in order to enable poor 
scholars to go up to the University', and for 
two hundred vears the monev was used in this 
wav. But in 1872 it was diverted. It was 
henceforth to be applied to the payment of the 
tuition fees of such bovs as had for hOt less than 
three vears been educated at one or other of 
the Public Elementarv Schools in the A ncient 
Parish of Giggleswick, and who should be 
deserving of it. These boy's were to be caiied 
Shute Exhibitiollers. The change has limited 
the numbers of bovs from the neighbourhood 
who have beell educated at the School, but the 
results have been excellent. Manv Shute 
Exhibitioners have been enabled by this help 
to fit themselves for various positions in lire, in 
which thev have afterwards distinguished them- 
selves, and it is improbable that anx" have been 
kept back by their failure to gain an Exhibition. 
The Governors further determined to change 
the character of the Lower School and make 
the education received there similar to that of 
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a Preparatory School. In order to carry out 
the second aspiration of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, namely to " promote the 
education of girls," the Governors were ordered 
to pay ,£,IOO yearly to some girls" schools, which 
should be chosen later. This sum was paid to 
the Endowed School for Girls at Skipton. 
The subjects of instruction at the Grammar 
School were fixed according to the ideas 
prevalent for the promotion of " Modern" 
Education. Natural Science was included, 
and Latin round a place. Greek did hot form 
part of the regular course, but the Governors 
could accord permission to learn it to such boys 
as needed it to qualify them to enter an 
Universitv. The permission was frequently 
granted, and in such cases Greek was taken in 
place of German. 
The establishment of the new scheme was 
followed bv a great development in the numbers 
of the School. \Vhereas in March, 87, there 
were only fifty-eight boys, in the following March 
there were sixty-seven, and in December, 873, 
one hundred and one. Never before in the 
history of the School had the numbers, so 
far as is known, reached a hundred, and the 
rapid increase justified the decision of the 
Governors to build tlae Hostel and to lower 
the boarding fees. It is a remarkable fact 
that although in the early part of 872, no 
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boys had been required to pay any money for 
tuition, yet no boy left the School when fees 
were imposed later in the saine 'ear in 
accordance with the provisions of the scheme. 
It is probable that the prox'ision ruade under 
the cheme for the teaching of Natural Science 
contributed largely to the increase in numbers. 
In January, 1872, the Headmaster had appointed 
Dr. \V. Marshall \\'atts, as an Assistant Master, 
to take charge of the Science subjects, viz.- 
Chemistry, Physics, and Botany in the Upper 
School. At the saine time arrangements were 
ruade by the Gox'ernors for the building of the 
first part of the Chemical Laboratorv. The 
plans for the buildings and all the arrangements 
were carried out in accordance with the advice 
and under the personal supervision of Dr. 
_XIarshall \Vatts, who brought to bear upon the 
subject the experience which he had lately 
gained at Manchester Grammar School. In 
consequence the Laboratory, which cost about 
.5oo , was excellentlv adapted to its purpose. 
\Vhile the building operations were in progress, 
the .Science teaching was begun and carried on 
under diflîculties in two or more rooms at 
Craven Bank, which was then empty. A new 
residence for the Headmaster had been provided 
by the Governors in 1872. Holywell Tort 
had been built by the Rev. Rowland Ingram, 
a son of the former Headmaster, and he 
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had used it as his residence while he was 
Vicar of Giggleswick; when he resigned the 
office, lais sister Airs. Kempson remained there. 
In 18 71 the Governors were given the 
opportunity of purchasing it for ,2,ooo, and 
in the following year it was used as the official 
residence of the Headmaster. 
The additions to the Hostel, rendered 
necessary by the increase in numbers, were 
sanctioned by the Charity Commissioners in 
1874, and a sure of io,ooo was named to 
provide for the saine, and for the provision of 
filrther accommodation in the Laboratorv. The 
Hostel already provided accommodation for 
fortv-nine boys, but with the additions, which 
included, besides other buildings, the whole of 
the South \Ving, and on the Xorth the present 
Dining Hall and the Dormitories above t. room 
was ruade for about sixtv-six more bovs. From 
this time also the three-term system was adopte& 
Previoush" the School had assembled in the 
middle of August until Christmas, after which 
thev came back for a long term extending from 
January till july, with only a short holidav 
at Easter. The holidays were now lengthened 
from eleven or twelve weeks in tte vear to 
fourteen. 
In 1876 the numbers had increased to such 
an extent that it was round necessary to build 
new Class-Rooms. Teaching had been still 
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carried on in what is now known as the Old 
School, and the accomnlodation for some time 
had been so inadequate that rooms in the Hostel 
itself had been utilized. The Governors therefore 
deterlnined to build rooms sufficient for one 
llundred and twenty boys, and to add a 
Lecture-room to the Laboratory. A difficulty 
arose about the site. It was at first proposed 
to lessen the expenditnre bv adding to the 
Old Sctlool, where there was a sufficient 
space, but such an addition would ]lave 
permanently divided the lire of the School, 
and apart from the question of finance, it was 
clearlv of the utmost importance that the Class- 
rooms should be adjacent to the Hostel. This 
course was-finallv decided upon, and six Class- 
rooms were built. The total cost of these 
bnildings and of the Hostel additions reached 
over .£,  3,°°o, and the Governors were 
empowered to sell certain of their North Cave 
Estates, and to borrow Z'6,ooo from the 
Governors of Sedbergll. This debt was finally 
paid off in 8,3 ont of surplus revenne, which 
was so great that in z878 Fives Courts were 
built ont of it, and three vears later 
f,mo -«'as spent in alterations and additions 
to the Headmaster's House. In spite of this 
considerable expenditure the Governors were 
still able to put aside eaclx year the sure of 
Z8oo. 
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The numbers continued to increase rapidly, 
and in 884 the Charitv Commissioners agreed 
to the proposal of the Governors to extend the 
Class-rooms. Those already standing had 
been built in such a wav that it was an 
easv undertaking to add to them. The road 
up High Rigg alone stood in their way, but 
permission was obtaied to divert it and nlake 
a better road further South. Oll the ground- 
floor two new Class-rooms were built and 
connected by a corridor on the \Vest side, while 
above it Big School, eighty feet long bv thirtv feet 
broad, absorbed one of the former Class-rooms, 
and supplied what had previously been a great 
defect in the arrangements of the Sclmol. It 
was capable of holding between three and four 
hundred people, and was thus of the utmost use 
on Speech Days and other great occasions, 
besides providing a fit place for assembling the 
whole School for Pravers and Concerts. At the 
southern end of the building a transverse 
addition ,,vas built, of wtlich the lower hall was 
to serve as a Library, and above were two Class- 
rooms opening into the Big School. Ttms in 
addition to the Science Block, the School 
Buildings now consisted of Big School and nine 
large Class-rooms, each of which was capable 
of holding from twenty to twenty-five bovs. 
Another long-felt need was also supplied. A 
large Covered Playground was erected on the 
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\Vest side of the Class-rooms. It was one 
hundred and rive feet long and fifly feet broad, 
with a height of forty feet; its floor was paved 
with wood, and its walls were cemented. 
There a large proportion of the School could 
amuse themselves on davs when the inclemencv 
of the weather ruade out-door pursuits difficu!t. 
The cost of these buildings was defraved out 
of the Trust Funds, but at the saine time a 
Gymnasium and Changing Room were added 
by money provided by the subscriptions of Old 
Boys and other friends of the School, and in 
particular of Mr. John Birkbeck, one of the 
Governors. The cost of this part alone amonnted 
to over f, 1,3oo. 
The twenty vears from 1866 to 1886 saw 
the whole character of the School transformed. 
A complete set of new buildings had been 
erected with boardig accommodation for one 
hundred and fiftv boys, and Class-rooms for 
two hundred and forty, all within one central 
space. Over twcntv thousand pounds had been 
expended, and ver it had been found possible 
to meet these manv claires without undulv 
depleting the total retenue arising fronl the 
Estates in the possession of the Governors in 
the Eat-Riding. The rental in 1894 was o»er 
.(,7oo, and shewed a decrease of a little less 
than 5oo a vear. That such a sudden and 
swift development should bave been possible 
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reflects the greater credit on the foresight of 
Sir James Kav Shuttleworth and his fellow 
Governors and on the energy and enthusiasm 
of the Headmaster. 
Xo branch of the School lire failed to grow 
during these eventfil vears; in work and in play 
success was pre-eminent. Dr. Marshall \Vatts was 
possessed of new buildings and up-to-date appar- 
atus. and he did hot rail to use them to the full. 
Mr. Style him.,elf superintended the Mathematical 
work of the School, and both Mathematics and 
Science turned many a Giggleswick boy towards 
paths which brought honour and distinction to 
himself and his School. Between the vears 88o 
and 89 rive Scholarships were won for Mathe- 
matics, and nine first-class Mathematical Honours. 
In Natural Science thirteen boys won Scholarships 
at ()xford or Cambridge, and eleven took first 
classes. One Classical Scholarship was gained. 
the Junior Mathematical Scholarship at ()xford 
and one Mathematical Fellowship at Cambridge. 
Two bovs passed into the Indian Civil Service 
direct from the qchool. lIanv others won 
qecond-class Hononrs or Exhibitions or Scholar- 
ships at other places and several were placed 
extremely high in the Honours List of the 
London University Matriculation. These successes 
speak for themselves, and cover only a period 
of eleven years. The last decade of the century 
was ahnost as fruitful. 
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At this point it will be as well to picture 
more definitely in the mind the characteristics 
of the School. A contributor to the 
C/t,mi,/«, in June, 893, has described the 
conditions as he found them on his admission 
in IS7. The Dining-room stood where the 
Senior Reading-room now is, but it extended 
further back, including what is now a passage 
and the Servants' Hall. The eight Studies at the 
end of the lower passage formed a single large 
room for evening preparation and for prayers. 
Gas was hot used, but oil-lamps were in 
everv studv and the school-room in the Hostel 
was lighted by candles fitted into tall metal 
candlesticks heavilv weighted. The Old School 
was the chier place for work and the practice 
was continued of having the Junior School, which 
corresponded to the nlore ancient Lower School, 
upstairs and the Upper School consisting of 
three classes worked on the ground floor. The 
Class-room and Librarv were soon called into 
use and as the numbers rapidly increased two 
large rooms at the South end of the Hostel which 
had been recentlv built were also used. Science 
Classes were held in Craven Bank. 
In r877 the death of Sir Janles Kav 
Shuttleworth robbed Giggleswick of a firm 
friend. His position as Chairman of the 
Governors had enabled hinl largely to mould 
the destinies of the School during its verv 
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difficult and important period of transition. 
He had been the nlOSt strenuous supporter 
of all who had the true interests of the 
School at heart, and he had fought amongst 
the forenlost in the struggle for a new Scheme. 
Sir James Shuttleworth came to Giggleswick 
free from local prejudice and trained in 
educational work and the success that attended 
the School from I872 onwards is largely due to 
the broad-minded sagacity that he displayed. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish succeeded him as 
Chairman and for rive vears gave Giggleswick 
of his best. He was followed bv his brother 
Lord Edward Cavendish, who held the office 
for nearly nine years till his death in I89. 
In that vear Mr. Hector Ctlristie entered 
upon his long terre as Chairmau. Ever 
since the Scheme of I864 the Governing 
Body had been an exceedingly strong one. 
In addition to those already meutioned ttlere 
were at different times Mr. Morrison, Mr. C. 
S. Roundell, Rev. H. I. Swale, and Mr. John 
Birkbeck, junior. Ail these men took a great 
individual interest iu the School and as a bodv 
they were generous and progressive. 
From time in:memorial the School had 
attended Giggleswick Parish Church for services 
»n Sullday, and during this period two pews, 
»ne for the Headmaster and one for the Second 
Master, were set apart immediately on the 
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North and South sides of the Communion Table. 
Boarders sat in their respective Master's pew or 
overflowed into other seats in the Church. ]But 
with increasing numbers it became dicult to 
provide seats for the School without inter£ering 
undu]v with the convenience of the general 
congregation. .çccordingly at the beginning o£ 
the vear 875 the qchool was allowed to have 
the use of the Church on Sundavs for a specia! 
service at 9-0 a.m., but they still attended the 
ordinarv a(ternoon service at 3-o. This sy'stem 
continued for rive vears until in 88o the 
Governors laid on gas in the Church and put 
in suitable /ïttings. The School was then 
enabled fo have a second special service at 7-o 
p.nl. A few vears later the Rev. \V. H. 
Couhhurst, the Vicar, consented to a plan for 
the restoration of the Church, and it was onlv 
fitting that the School should take a specil 
interest in the work. The Headmaster issued 
an appeal for financial help to the Old ]Bovs 
and to the School; £o was collected for the 
General Fund, special contributions were ruade 
to the new organ, and the Headmaster and 
Boys, Past and Present, gave the Church a 
clock with S. Marv's chimes. This dock 
replaced an old one, which was put in the 
School Museum. Its works were ruade partly 
of wood and it required daily winding by hand, 
a process which occupied a considerable rime. 
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The Scllool services during tlle progress of 
tle restoration were held in Big School, 
while tlm Old School had been given over 
to the Vicar for the holding of the Parish 
services. The Church was re-opened on MaylI, 
1892, bv the Bislmp of Richmond, and on the 
following Sunday tlle sermon at tlm tïrst School 
service was preached by the Rev. Delaval 
Ingram, a son of the former Vicar and a 
grandson of the Rev. Rowland Ingram, the 
former Master of the Sclmol. 
During Mr. Style's Headmastersliip Atllletics 
also became a permanent part of tlm Sclmol 
lire. The Cricket-field had been purchased in I869, 
and had been used for botts Cricket and Football. 
Unfortunatelv it was a fair-weather gronnd. 
Its £oundations rested on peat, and continuons 
playall the year round did hot improve it. The 
first matches that xvere played took place in the 
earlv seventies, when the Flostel had as 3"et 
onlv fourteen boys, but in spire of their small 
numbers a match was arranged between theln 
and rite test of the School. Later on other 
School fixtnres were mapped out, and the great 
davs of the 3-ear were when Sedbergh, and, for 
a rime, Laucaster School were the opponeuts. 
Between the years 1871 and 1895forty-six 
Cricket Xlatches were played against 8edbergh, 
of wlich nine were drawn and seventeen won. 
Similarly during the period 188o-1895 twenty- 
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four Football Matches took place, and 
Giggleswick won ten. The two Schools 
were equally matched, and the football 

of both reached a high standard. The 
Swimming Bath had been built iu 877, and 
was roofed in for use in winter. The Fives 
Courts were well attended, and Golf was beguu 
Oll the playing fields at a later rime. In  vo 
a new Football Field was bought and an 
adjoining one rente& This was a material 
help to the School Athletics, for it was one 
of the few level fields in the district that was hot 
in the winter ahnost permanently a marsh. 
One of the most distinguishing features 
of the School was Music. The first resident 
Master was Mr. Charles Frederick Hvde, who 
came to the School in I886, and for nearly 
seven years orgauized the music. \Vith 
the help of Mr. L. \Vatkins all branches 
of the subject were developed, and, unlike the 
custom of most other Schools, music teaching 
was hot cramped or regarded merely as an 
unfortunate necessity, but was given considerable 
opportunity. \Vhen Mr. Hyde died in x893, 
his friends combined together, and, collecting 
£56o, preseuted to the School Trustees a fine 
Organ, which was placed in Big School. 
This was a strikiug testimony to the appreciation 
that he had inspired after just seven vears' 
work. Three men have up till the present 
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succeeded to Mr. Hvde's place, and musical 
enthusiasnl bas been maintained at a verv high 
pitch. 
The School Library had been begun under 
Dr. Butterton in a room especially built for 
the purpose. But as the centre of the School 
lire gradually changed and new Class-Rooms 
were built uear the Hostel, the Librarv was 
transferred toits present position. For a time 
each boy paid a small terminal subscription to 
maintain it with a snpply of books. Reading 
in the Library was never compulsory, but a 
number of bovs would go there Ç»n wet afternoons 
or at other free times, and it proved itself verv 
valuable. Anlong the Books in the School's 
possession there is a copy of the " Breeches" 
Bible; A Paraphrase and Xote on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, by John Locke, the Second Edition, 
published in I7O9; An Edition of Cocker's 
Arithmetic, and several of the first collected 
Editions of Charles Dickens. 
The establishment of the Preparatory School 
had led Mr. Style to consider the question of 
providing a bouse for the boarding of younger 
boys, xvho should in time corne up to the Hostel. 
Bankwell seemed a suitable building and was 
taken on a lease in ,587. Mr. G. B. Mannock 
xvas placed in charge. There was an excellent 
garden attached and the house had rooms for 
twenty boarders, while an adjoining field was 
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rented for gaines. Thus the bovs living there 
were able to keep almost entirely apart from the 
older boys in the School, except in school-time. 
Two years later Holly Bank was also taken for 
the saine purpose. 
The Junior School had for a period of 
nearly fortv years been in the charge of Mr. 
_-X_rthur Brewin, who had sttcceeded John 
Langhorne as \Vriting Master in I'59. He had 
seen the complete developmeut of the School 
aud had watched each of the manv schemes of 
management mature. I-Ils own department had 
been completely revohltionized. Formerlv it 
had been a \Vriting School, in which generally 
he had been accustomed to give an elementarv 
education, that in some cases was to be the 
onlv book learning that the bovs were ever to 
get" but he eventuallv found himself teaching 
boys whose average age was under twelve and 
scarcelv one of whom left the School before 
going into the higher classes. In July, 1897, 
he retired. 
lu November, 1896 , what might have proved 
an irreparable disaster came upon the Laboratory. 
]uring the early hours of the morning a tire was 
discovered in the Chemistry Room and it spread 
to the rest of the building. Most fortunatelx" 
the Class-rooms and Hostel, which were both 
separate from the Laboratory, were hot injured 
and the tire was quenched by 6-0 a.m. The 
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misfortune seemed only to inspire the Head- 
toaster and Dr. \Vatts to draw up plans for 
replacing what was already an excellent 
Laboratory with a still better one. In the 
following terre both the Chemistry and Lecture 
Rooms were almost re-built and in 1899 a more 
extensive scheme was carried out bv which two 
new Class-rooms, a Phvsical Laboratory and a 
Science Library were designed together with 
some smaller rooms, and the building fitly 
completed the appearance of the School. 
An Educational Exhibition was held at the 
Imperial Institute, London, in I9oo, and 
manv of the Schools of England exhibited their 
ancient documents and summarized their schemes 
of work. Giggleswick was allotted a certain 
space and sent up a survev of its past historv 
and a detailed statement of its curriculum. In 
the Sixth Form, the thirty-two teaching periods 
a week were divided thus: Latin was allotted 
six, Mathematics eight, nglish and Divinitv 
one each, Modern Languages eight, and .Natllral 
Science eight. Bovs who wished to take Greek 
omitted German. In addition preparation for 
the next day's work was done each evening and 
Oll Saturday nights an essay or theme was set. 
Drawing formed part o£ the regular work of the 
School laelow the first three Forms. Singing 
was taught to all the younger bovs and a School 
Choir had been formed consisting of boys and 
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masters. Nearly hall the School learned 
instrumental music, chieflv the Piauo, and there 
xere one or two Gchool Concerts ,iven every 
x-ear and in addition concerts of classical mttsic 
were he]d everv £ortnight. 
The School Museum occupied the place of 
the Librarv in the Old School, and in it were 
some particularly interesting specimens. The 
\ïctoria Cave which had been discovered in 
I37. was caret'ully explored by Mr. Tiddeman 
and other experts, and ai'ter rive years' work the 
results were presented in 1878 to the School 
[usetlm. In 1893 Mr. J. \Valling Handbv sent 
a Collection or" Fortx'-one Sl.:ins o£ New Zealand 
]irds, and Mr. Clapham, or" &ustwick, gave a 
valuable Collection of British ]irds. In addition 
there were Collections o£ Minerals tnotablv 
the Kcate Collectionl, Fossils, Eggs, and South 
ea Ghells. The Museum was open at certain 
rimes to the public. School Societies flourished. 
The Photographic Society was instituted in 1876, 
the Debating %ociety in 1877, and a Literary 
Societv in 1879. 
Cricl.:et, Football, Golt', Fives, Swimming, 
and Athletic Sports, all fottnd their place in the 
School vear. The School Colours--Red and 
t31ack--were worn by most of the School, but, 
as is common, distinctive colours were assigned 
to members ot" the first two elevens in Criclet, 
and the two fit'teens in Football. Inter-Gchool 
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and Dormitory Matches were also play-ed. 
In September, 897, an Old Boys' Club was 
formed under the presidency of the Headmaster 
in order to maintain a closer union between past 
and present members of the School, and to 
organize Meetings and Athletics. The Scheme 
met with cousiderable support, and from 
time to time meetings and dinners have beeu 
held. 
For the most part of the last twentv years 
of the centurv the numbers of the School had 
been too great for the Hostel to include them 
ail. In 894 there were two hundred and eight 
bovs in the Schoo], of whom onlv twentv to 
twenty-five were Day Boys. Craven Bmlk had 
eonsequently been used as another Dormitorv. 
Bankwell, and for a rime Hollybank, were 
filled with some of the younger boys. The great 
difficnltv under which the School laboured was 
the frequent change of Masters, especially of 
those who took the higher forms. It was 
therefore suggested that the House System as 
opposed to the Dormitory System should be 
given a trial. Hollybank was no longer 
needed in 9oo to take the overplus from 
Bankwell, and a Master was put in charge of 
it, in the hope that older boys would corne. 
The attractions were twofold. In the first place 
it was intended to give the Master in charge 
of it an opportunity of marrying and the 
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expectation of a sufficient income to make him 
content to continue at Giggleswick. Ill the 
second place it was hoped that the fact of a 
man being marlied would tend to induce parents 
to send their bovs more readily. Unfortunatelv 
the scheme was hot wholly successful, and was 
soon abandoned. 
Everv boy in the School attended the 
Gynnlasium, which since its opening in I,87 
had been under the superintendence of Sergeant- 
Major Cansdale. Many boys also learned 
carpentry in the Joiners' Shop, which had been 
fitted with benches and lathes, and other 
necessary materials in the upper room of the 
Old School. 
This brief snmmarv of the School lire was 
depicted at the Edncational Exhibition and it 
was a worthy record for a small School. It will 
be seen that the main characteristic of the 
School was that it was amongst the first to 
adapt itself to modern needs. It is probably 11o 
exaggeration to say that at that period no 
school in England could approach Giggleswick 
i11 the practical teaching of Science; to this 
was due a great measure of its success. In everv 
branch of school life excellence was attained, an 
unusual number of Scholarships were won and 
the Football Fifteen for two successive seasons 
in I894 and I895 never had a single point 
scored against them in any School Match. 
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Throughout the history of the School there 
have been very few signs of literary exuberance. 
Only one School song has been written, called 
"Now Reds'" by Mr. J. R. Cornah for the 
G(leswkk Chroicl,', April, r898. The G(,.l,-sa'i«i," 
Chro»icle was begun in x88o but it was edited 
by Masters and was intended rather to place on 
record the terminal lire of the School than 
aspire to literarv eminence. As such it bas 
achieved its purpose and is a valuable and 
interesting record. But apart from oflïcial 
matter boys have shewn themselves ",'er,," loth 
to summon forth their energies and write. 
\Vith one exception no paper, written by 
bovs alone, bas been published since the 
O/io caused Sir \Valter Scott to stalle. 
The Boer \Var claimed a certain number of 
Old Boys, some of whom did extrcmelv well. 
Captain H. H. Schotïeld distinguished himself at 
the Battle of Colenso, and helped to rescue two 
guns, for which he gained the Victoria Cross, 
while Lieutenant S. A. Slater was largely 
responsible for a clever and daring capture of 
Bultfontein. Altogether at least nineteen bovs 
went out. 



CHAPTER XI. 

l.c Cbap¢l. 

House of Commous l,ibrary, 
March x, xS97. 
I»car Style, 
I have au idea lu my head of offering to huild the 
School a Chapel with a Dome as al architectural 
experimeut, employig Jackson, the famous Oxfor,t 
Architect. Oue would call it the Diamond Jubilee 
3Iemorial. Site the knoll in the Cricket Field. 
bave verv few domes in England and it anight give a 
hint to others. 
But I shouhl like to hear any suggestions of )'ours. 
.\ Domed Building on the site should look well. It 
wouhl need much thinking out as we do hot understaud 
Domes. The Round Church at Canbridge gives some 
hiuts. 
Yours truly, 
,V. 2IoRRISON_ 
Rev. G. St)le. 

This letter was received by the Head- 
toaster on Match 2. The effect of such news 
coming without any previous warning can be 
imagined. The difficultv of commemorating the 
Diamond Jubilee year had seemed overwhehning 
and this unexpected offer from Mr. \Valter 
Morrison dissipated the troubles in a nloment. 
In the second place a School Chapel had alone 
been wanting to complete the seclusion and 
privacy of the School, and hitherto the prospect 
of such a buildig had seelned nnattainable. It 
was ow offered as a gift. 
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Mr. lk[orrison had recentlv returned from 
travelling in the East and had been greatly 
impressed by one particular feature of Eastern 
Architecture. The dome is almost universal in 
Palestine, and Mr. [orrison desired that at 
architectural experiment should be ruade in 
England. He wished to see the School Chapel 
built in the Gothic Style but with a dome. Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., was approached upon the 
subject and remembering that his former Master, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, had always hoped to under- 
take such a work, he gladly ruade his plans. 
The ailn of ail the best Architecture is to 
construct a building of such a kind that it will 
withstand the ruin of the ages and will prove 
an opportunity for doing well whatever it is 
built for. The purpose of a house is that a 
man should be able to lire in it. The essence 
of a church is that it should provide a place of 
worship. It is easv enough to construct a 
four-square building with accommodation for a 
required number of people but brick walls are 
hot snfficient. Utility does hot consist onlv in 
adequate space; it has many other features, 
closelv inwoven with it. Fitness is the kevnote 
of beauty. Taken by themselves there is little 
bea-aty to be seen in two parallel straight iron 
lines running through the comtry-side, but 
colceive of them as railway lines, adequately 
and without any unnecessary waste of material 
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perforlning the office for which they were lnade, 
and few sights can be lnore charged with the 
verv essence of beauty. The purpose that 
underlies the construction and the complete 
fulfilment of that purpose is beauty. 
But a Church cannot be content onlv with 
a building sttfficiently well-built to hold its 
worshippers and sufficiently in tone with its 
surroundings to express the unity of art and 
nature. It bas a further forln of expression that 
it must satisfv. It is a religious building, and 
as such its characteristics and its form lnust 
exelnpli" religious tendencies and thought. A 
barri can be supremely beautiflll, but it does 
llOt radiate the atmosphere of worship. A 
Church must be characterized by certain great 
and instinctive elelneuts of grandeur, it must 
breathe the spirit of reverence, it must. as 
Ruskin says, "«peak well and sa 3" the things 
it was intended to say in the best words." 
Giggleswick School Chapel may justly be 
said to fidfil all these conditions. It is in 
harmonv with its surromldings, and it is a 
structure of great architectural beauty, that is 
to say, it expresses its purpose in the best wav. 
Every style of Architecture makes its own 
peculiar appeal to mankind. One kiud of 
Church seems better adapted to the needs of 
Englishmen; Eastern peoples prefer a different 
style. Mr. Morrison proposed to take a 
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distinctive feature of each and make them ne. 
For the general building he chose the Gothic 
style because, though hot native to England, it 
has imposed itself to an overwhehning extent 
on the Parish Churches and Cathedrals of the 
country, and to it he added a Dome. There is 
one feature that these two apparent opposi;es 
have in conlmon. Gothic Churches varv greatly, 
but nlany of them are notable for their appear- 
ance of loftiness. The clustered columns seem 
to lead the eve upwards to tie roof, as if men 
naturall\" went about the world cramped and 
confined, and were now bidden turn their gaze 
to the heights. A dome has a somewhat similar 
effect" it carries on the gaze and it gives an 
ilmreased and unexpected vision. The bold 
union of the two llas created a School Chapel, 
whict satisfies every wish. It is suited to the 
surrounding country, it is possessed of great 
beautv, and it breatlles the atmosphere of 
worship. 
But there is another consideration. One of 
tlle most striking characteristics of boy-lire is 
the feeliug of personal possession. Everything 
that is of importance has a personal aspect. 
\Vhatever a boy sees belonging to his own 
School is at once invested with a curious 
sanctitv and defended with all the armour of 
pride. It is of supreme importance that the 
side of school lire, the religious side, which 
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sometimes appeals to a boy with a greater force 
than any other, should have a building of its 
own. The Parish Church can never lav claire 
to the Saille devotion, and therefore can 
never exercise the saine influence. A School 
Chapel develops a feeling of mlity and brother- 
hoo.d; such unitv is less possible in a Parish 
Chllrch. 
Buildings and surroundings bave a power 
to mould character. It is the big, siient 
thing.s of lire that often really more a lllan" 
the walls that he Call learn to love alld 1411ow, 
and invest with lire and menlrv. These feelings 
are hot recognized at the time, and it is well 
that thev shonld llOt be. ]Emotionalism and 
probing self-analvsis are dread dangers. But 
the nlemories of school in aIter lire are hot in 
the first instance menlories of friends, but of 
the places where those friends were mét and file 
friendships nlade. A boy's lire is nlade up of 
nloments and impressions, and nlanv of the 
indelible impressions of his youth are fnrnled 
in the Scllool Chapel. Hence the gift of a 
beautifld Scllool Chapel is the greatest gift a 
man can give. Bovs at Giggleswick have at 
their right hand the natural glories of the 
Craven District, they have now also a suprelne 
example of the architect's skill and courage and 
snccess. Environment is the keynote to the 
developmelt of character. These boys have the 
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twofold opportunity of profiting from Nature 
and front Art. 
The mind must go back three centuries 
in the historv of the School to find a parallel 
to this gift, and even then no individual 
example will stand comparison. The diflîculties 
of the work were great, but were surmounted 
with complete success. The Chapel is a striking 
and beautifitl landmark. The Building was 
begun iu 897, and the foundation stone .was 
laid with some ceremonv on October 7, by the 
Duke of Devonshire, and work proceeded for 
four years without interruption. 
There are many interesting features about 
the building, and no expense was spared to .e« t 
the very best material. In the interior all the 
fittings and seats were ruade of cedar wood 
imported direct from Tucuman, a Proviuce in 
the Argentine. Two Bronze Statues, one of 
Queen Victoria and one of Edx;'ard VI were 
designed by Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., and 
placed in niches over the west door. A cast of 
the one of Edward VI was given bv the sculptor 
and placed in Big School. The main feature 
of the interior is one broad aisle in the centre, 
balanced on either side by two passage aisles, 
and the centre of the broad aisle is paved with 
black and white marble. At the \Vest end are 
eight stalls with carved and pierced standards 
to the Cmlopies. 
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The (_-)rgan was the last instrument built 
under the direction of Mr. Henry \Villis-- 
Father \Villis--and its construction was super- 
intended bv Sir \Valter Parratt. The outside 
pipes are ruade of spotted metal, and the organ 
has three mannals. The Pulpit was put in 
later standing at the Xorth-\Vest end of the 
Choir it is visible to the whole congregation. 
The Dome was constructed iii a way, 
hitherto probably untried in Europe, it was 
built without centering, on a principle of 
interlocking blocks of terra cotta. The outside 
is of tituber covered with copper; inside on the 
lower part with a gold background are mosaics 
of sixteen angels. Thev are slightly over six 
feet high, and are represented as playing musical 
instruments" their wings cross one another 
and give a fine pattern of colour. In the 
pendentives are seated figures of the four 
Evangelists. These were all worked, hot from 
the back as is usual, but from the face, and 
each xvas fixed on the vault bit by bit. 
The glass bas special interest. The East 
\Vindow contains subjects from the Life of our 
Lord, and the South Transept \Vindow contains 
figures of James Carr, Edward VI, Josias Shute, 
Archdeacon Paley, the Headmaster and Mr. 
Morrison. The Clerestory \Vindows contain in 
groups of threes, Christian v«orthies of various 
times. 
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NORTH SIDE 
I. 
Sir Thomas More 
Ktg Edmuml. 
Bishop Latimer. 
2. DIVINES. 
John Bunyan 
John XVycliffe. 
John XVesley. 
3- TE--C lI E RS- 
Alcuin, of York. 
XVilliam, of Wykeham. 
Arnold, of Rugby. 
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SOUTH SIDE. 
4. XVARRIORS. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
King Alhed. 
General Gordon. 
5- II.SIONAR IES. 
Henry Martin. 
Columba. 
Li'ingstone. 
6. POETS. 
Milton. 
Caedmon. 
Tennyson. 

The \Vest \Vindow was designed by the 

Architect, ftlld is a verv curious representation 
of the Creation, full of daring colour. The 
roof and part of the walls are decorated with 
sgraf-fito work. The Chapel was opened for use 
on October 4, 9 o, by Dr. Warre, Headmaster 
of Eton, and dedicated by the Bishop of lipon, 
and has since been regularly used for services 
on Sunday. 
The generosity of Mr. Morrison did hot 
stop with the Chapel, but at the saine rime he 
constructed a fine stone Pavillon at the \Vest end 
of the Cricket Ground, and a Gate-house and 
Porter's Lodge at the entrance from the public 
road. The enthusiasm aroused by the sight of 
this open-handed generosity was so great that 
it was at once determined to open a fund 
for a portrait of Mr. Morrison and hang in Big 
School. The subscribers were nearly four 
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hundred in nulnber, and maly of the old masters 
and boys were among them. SirFlubert \'on 
Herkomer was commissioned to paint the portrait, 
and on July 28, 9o3, it was unveiled in the 
presence of a large gathering of people. It 
is a striking portrait, and well suggests the 
kindliness, humour, and generosity that are the 
distinguiihing features of Mr. Morrison's char- 
acter. 
It was close upon thirty-five years siuce 
Mr. Style had first taken over the charge of 
the School. The year 869 had been a most 
unpronlising one in the history of Giggleswick: 
the future was difficult and doubtful. But 
courage is one of the first essentials in a 
Schoolmaster, and Mr. Style had a full share. 
Every old School is steeped with traditions, but 
much of it at Giggleswick was bad, and 
Mr. Style did his best to eradicate and replace 
it. The boy of that period was a rougher boy 
than is common in public schools to-day, and 
he needed sterner treatment. Mr. Style was an 
awe-inspiring disciplinarian, but he was no 
Busbv or Keate in his use of the rod. The 
retaper of Schoolmasters had been rapidly 
improving, ald there are no instances of the 
astonishingly unjust punishments that were 
common in an earlier day. In the early part of 
the century one of the masters had once thrashed 
a boy, and the apparent injustice of the punish- 
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ment had been so indelibly inscribed upon the 
bov's mind that vears afterwards he came back 
to the School, hot with the feelings of affection 
common to most men when thev revisit the 
scene of their boyhood, but tilled with a tierce 
resentment against his former toaster, and 
vowing that if he were alive he would thrash 
him within an inch of his life. Mr. Style was 
of a difl'erent mould; he set before himself the 
ideal of absolute justice, and this fact was 
recognized bv the School. On one occasion 
some loys had placed an elaborate "booby" 
trap, consisting of two dictionaries on the top 
of the door of the end " prep'" room and awaited 
the arrival of their victim. To their horror the 
door opened and crash xxent the dictionaries on 
the Headmaster's top-bat. There was a moment 
of awful suspense, and he said, "I know that 
was hot meant for me." 
\Vith the building of the Hostel it was 
necessarv to build up afresh a complete 
svstem of school life. As the numbers increased 
he established a monitorial system, by which 
many of the lesser breaches of discipline were 
dealt with by the bovs themselves. There was 
great opposition to the innovation on the part 
of the boys, and as a consequence the system 
never worked so well as it should have done. 
These head boys were called Praepostors, a 
conscious echo of the two "Praepositors'" of 
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the first Statutes of 592- Fagging v«as 
allowed but was not unduly practised. It 
consisted chiefly of rulming messages or blacking 
boots or boiling water. Perhaps the most 
unpleasant dut 3 - of the new boy v«as the coin- 
pulsion that he was mder to sing for the benefit 
of his elders. 
On the second Saturday of terre the senior 
bovs in the Hostel were assembled in the 
ulderground Baths and every new boy was put 
upon a chair in their midst and ruade to sing. 
The penalty for singing out of tune was a cnp 
of salt and water but it is doubtflll whether the 
penalty was often enforced; even so there is no 
COlltillUOItS tradition ; it was irregular and 
spasmodic. Another task for the new boy was 
to climb the Scars a quarter of a mlle from the 
School and place a stone upon the cairn, called 
" Schoolboys' Tower." 
The Praepostors had also the power of 
punishment bv giving "lines" or by thrashing 
but the latter was subject to proper control. 
Some years previously the monitorial systenl in 
schools had been given a new lease of life by 
Arnold at Rugby and it was in theory a 
legalised increase of the natural power possessed 
bv the Sixth Forlll; but it was often round that 
intellect and strength of character did hot 
always accompany each other. At Giggleswick 
no position in the School gave a prescriptive 
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r{ght tobe a Praepostor. The choice ]ay sole]y 
hl the hands of the Headmaster and a]though 
more £requent]y those chosen were members of 
the Sxth Form, {t was by no means necessary, 
and the capta{n of the Football F{fteen was 
a]most a]ways chosen among them. 
In the ear]y days the Ath]et{cs of the 
Schoo] needed much enconragement. The 
Schoo]-vard for generat{ons had provded the 
on]y opportun{ty or gaines ; Football and Cr{cket 
were in the{r {n£ancy. In most matches against 
teams, other than schoo]s, Mr. Style took a 
personal part. He was a keen w{cket-keeper 
and a good bat and did hot cease fo play cr{cket 
till ,89Æ. 
There were other ways in which his personal 
character greatly influenced the boys. He spent 
a great part of each day, when hot in School, 
in the Governors' Room at the South end of 
the Hostel and there he was always readv to 
see those who wished to speak to him on any 
subject. Many received special tnition from 
him after Evening Prayers and one great secret 
of the esteem with which the bovs regaïded 
hiln was the personal interest that he took in 
their life. Tllere is the story of a boy who 
was partictdarly anxious to enter the School as 
a day-boy, but his attainments were insufficient 
for his age and he kew no Latin. He came 
himself to see Mr. Style and to press for 
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admittance and at la_st he was told that if he 
could learn some Latin belote the entrance 
examination of the following terre, his age 
should hot stand in his wav. At the saine rime 
Ir. Style advised him to corne to him every 
now and then and tell hiln how he v,'as getting 
on. After a while the boy came and said that 
he had learned the Latin Grammar as far as 
the dative of the relative. Oll being asked why 
the dative of the relative had beeu his limit, he 
explained that his teacher had hot been able to 
prouounce it and so he could go no further. 
He was put through some questions and could 
not answer them but if asked to decline anv 
word he would do it in thi fashion" 
lllt Ilçtlt" lllt'llS¢llll lllt'llç(1.¢ Ill.'llS(It" lllt'llglll'lllll 
»wsis «s« m«,sis and so Oll all through the 
Gramlnar until he came to the relative and at 
the dative he failed. Mr. Style considering 
that the memorising of the Latin Grammar in 
such a wav implied some quickness of mind 
told him to leave the school that he was at and 
corne to him at certain rimes each dav. His 
time-table was however very full and he could 
only give the boy half an hour a dav at 6-0 
a.m. and 7-o p.m. Th[s he did aud he found 
the boy extrelnely quick and intelligent. He 
passed him into the School the next terre and 
seeing he had a distinct gift for Mathematics 
encouraged him in every way. Eventually he 
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sent him up to S. John's College, Cambridge, 
with a AIathematical Scholarship and hoped that 
at last he had prepared a boy who would be 
Senior XVrang|er. Unfortunatelv his health broke 
down and he came out seventh but some 3"ears 
later iii 1889 was ruade a Fellow of the College. 
Mr. Style was an early riser. Every 
morning at 6-3o, without fail, he was in the 
Governors' IZoom ready to talk over anv 
necessarv matters. He took very full dutv in 
School, and ruade himself chieflv responsible for 
the higher Mathenlatical work; and in addition 
with some assistance from Mr. Mannock or 
Bearcroft, he undertook most of .the laborious 
business work connected with the organization 
of the Hostel and the School. 
His Assistant Masters alwavs look back to 
their davs at Giggleswick as some of the 
happiest they bave ever spent. Mr. Style 
was naturallv anxious to keep his staff with 
him as long as possible, but he realized 
that he could not expect to do this while the 
Trustees felt themselves unable to guarautee 
sa!aries sufficient to enable a man to marry. He 
gladly and generously helped them to find 
promotion. Many became Headmasters. Mr. J. 
Conwav lees, who for years had been the most 
paiustaking and successful of men in making the 
Fifteen a match-winning side, left to become 
head of a school connected with the Mohammedan 
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College at Aligarh. Mr. lhodes went to 
Ardingly, and so on. 
Every Sunday, in the early days, Mr. and 
Mrs. Style would ask the whole Hostel aud 
later, as the numbers increased, the upper 
£orms to corne into the Governors' loom and 
there they would be regaled with sandwiches 
and lemonade and a musical evening would be 
held. Bubble and Squeak the bovs called these 
evenings and they were much appreciated. 
Delicate boys would sometimes spend a week or 
a few days living in the Headmaster's house, 
and sometimes boys would be invited who were 
suffering from colds or other slight illnesses, 
and thus in the middle of a term they would 
find a short reminder of home lire. In innumer- 
able wavs the bovs were ruade to feel that the 
Headmaster was uo oncial pedagogue but a 
man such as their own fathers, aud thev felt a 
corresponding affection for him. 
Ascension Da3- was a whole holiday and for 
some vears the Headmaster was in the habit of 
taking the whole School, after a service, out for 
a day on the hills. On one occasion thev went 
to the top of Graygreth Cnear Kirkby Lonsdalel 
on a very hot dav. In the evening four bovs 
were round to be missiug. The Headmaster 
taking two boys with him scoured the hills till 
darkness drew on, but in vain. At last thev 
came to a wayside inn and ruade inquiries, 
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at which a yokel remarked "You must be a 
fine Master, if you can't look after your own 
boys." As a matter of fact all four boys were 
in sale quarters at Kirkby Lonsdale, after losing 
their way in a thick mist. This was the last 
occasion on which the Headmaster ventured to 
take the whble School out. In flture the bovs 
went in smaller bodies with their House Tutors. 
\Vhat was the secret of his power and his 
success? First undodbtedly was the keenness 
of his eye. "I have been all over the world 
and I have never corne across a man with as 
keen an eye as Mr. Style" said one of his 
former pupils. He seemed to look quite 
through a man and there was no thought of 
evasion with him. Then there was his thorough- 
ness. He was so absolutely devoted to his dut 3" 
tlaat his example was bound to affect thoe who 
came near him. It xvas noticeable in everything 
he did. He played a gaine of cricket as if it were 
the most important thing in lire. Thirdix he 
had another most necessary quality in a Head- 
naster, the power of choosing the right Assistant 
Masters. Dr. Marshall \Vatts, G. B. Mannock, 
Douglas R Smith, S. P. Smith, C. F. Hy'de, 
Rev. J. \V. Chippett, A. \V. Reith, are onlv a 
few among the mauy- who helped him with 
every quality they possessed. 
As a teacher he was sometimes unable to 
restrain himself with a dull boy. "Do vou 
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understand ? " he asked a boy who was struggling 
with the intricacies of Algebra. "Xo sir." 
"My good man! Iy fine owl! Now do 3"ou 
understand " But with the abler bovs he was 
remarkablv successfid, hl October, I_896, there 
were twentv-six old bovs at Oxford and 
Cambridge and of these twelve were Scholars or 
Exhibitioners of their College, two played for 
the Canlbridge Rugby Fifteen, one rowed against 
Oxford, and another gained his half-blue for 
Swimnling. This year represented perhaps one 
of the latest successful vears. Between 188o 
and 1894 nothing could go wrong; numbers 
increased and Scholarships were gained but 
about the latter vear the School suffered a serious 
set-back owing to an outbreak of scarlet lever 
and the numbers began to sink. 
During the long period of growth Mr. Style 
was watchful over every detail of the building 
that was going on, and was projecting much 
for the fiture. " I¢ is my opinion that the 
Headmaster is never happy, unless he can hear 
the sound of hammer and nails," an Old Boy 
once said. He was deternlined that the School 
should have the very best buildings and fittings 
possible, although he was never at a loss to 
carry things on when a makeshift was necessary. 
"Some of the best Science work that has been 
done here xvas done in mv scullery," were 
his words. 
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This absorbing love of the School was a 
tonic to every one who was under him. He 
came ata time when there was onlv a collection 
of bovs with no unitv and no sound traditions. 
He left it united and loval. He came to a rich 
endowment, which was spending its resources 
with little visible result. He left the School 
prosperous, and possessed of a reputation all 
over England. He had been among the first 
Headmasters to acknowledge the value of a 
training in Natural Science, and he showed 
men that a thorough and efficient training in 
modern subjects could be given in one of the 
oldest of England's Public Schools. He did 
hot wait upon time, he did hot waver upon his 
path, but marched straight forward. 
Prosperity grew step by step, buildings rose 
up. numbers increased, and distilactions were 
won, but behind all the ontward sncccss was 
the vitalising energy of the Headmastcr, the 
inspiration of the optimist, the persanality of 
the man. 



CHAPTER XII. 

l»c %a.t )¢caVc. 

N January, 19o 4, the Governors of the School 
assembled to elect a new Headmaster. 
Their choice fell unanimously on Mr. 
\Villiam Wyamar Vaughan. Mr. Vaughan had 
been educated at Rugby and New College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1888. Siuce 
i89o he had been an Assistant Master at 
Clifton College, and had been in charge of 
seventv day boys there for four years. The 
appointment was in many respects a sig- 
nificant one. For the first time in the 
history of the School a permanent Headmaster 
had been appointed, who was hot in Holv 
Orders. Since 1869 the statutory regulation 
on the snbject had been changed, but this was 
the first occasion on which the Governors had 
exercised their freedom. In the second place, 
Giggleswick up till the last thirty years had 
_ducated a preponderating number of da3- boys, 
but lately this element had been so outnumbered 
bv the boarders that there was considerable 
danger of a serious division arising between 
them. The election of a man who had been in 
charge of the day boys at one of the bigger 
Public Schools gave great hopes to those who 
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had the unity of the School at heart, nor were 
these expectatious unfillfilled. Thirdly, Mr. 
Vaughan was a pioneer iu the euthusiasm which 
directed the path of learning towards a greater 
studv of English subjects. 
The chier responsibility of the militarv 
side at Clifton had laiu with him of late 
years, and at Giggleswick he lost little tirae in 
reorganizing the classification of the School. A 
scheme was carried through bv which everv boy 
was classed according to his attainments in 
English, and one hour a dav was given to the 
studv of the subject in its various branches 
of Scripture, History, Geography, Literature, 
and occasiouallv Grammar. The weeklv theme 
or essay was retained. For all other subjects 
the boy was put into sets, which bore no relation 
to lais Form, except in so far as the School was 
divided np for Euglish into three parts--Upper, 
Lower and Junior, and for other subjects into 
A. B and C, Blocks. No boy was able to be in 
the B Block who was in the Junior School, or 
in the A Block, if he xvas in the Lower School. 
These big divisions were very rarely found to 
hinder the advance of a boy in anv particular 
subject and when once he had obtained a 
position in the Upper School, want of capacity 
in English was of no impediment at all. The great 
ideal at which Mr. Vaughan aimed was a sound 
education in a varied number of subjects but 
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all of them must be based oll the stndx" of 
]English. Boys were hot encouraged to specialize 
until they had attained to a position in one of the 
two top Forms and in later x'ears hot until thex" 
had gained the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate. The School was inspected bv the 
Oxford and Cambridge ]3oard in 9o6 and the 
reports were most gratifying. In the same xear 
the Higher Certificate txamination was taken 
by the Sixth and Upper Fifth, and in future 
became a regular feature of their work. 
The School suffered a seere loss in i9o 4 
by the resignation of Dr. \\'atts. He had acted 
as the chief Master of Xatural Science for thirtx'- 
two years and had superiltended the building 
of the Science Block from its foundations. Sir. 
C. F. 5Iott a former Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Lecturer at ]Emmanuel College 
was appointed to succeed him and no choice could 
hax'e been more happy. A Scientific Society 
as soon formed with the object of gixing a 
lead to the informal study of ,Nature and to 
promote a closer interest in the collections of 
'arious kinds at the School Museum. In the 
folloxving "«ear 9o5 Speech-Day as celebrated 
for the first time for twentx'-fix'e x'ears and w-as 
marked by ttie presentation of the "Style" 
Mathematical Prizes, which had been founded 
from a ftmd to 'hich former pnpils of Mr. Style 
contributed as a mark of their appreciation of 
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his I-[eadlnastership. In 19o6 the "\Vangh'" 
Prizes for English Literature were presented bv 
Air. John \Vangh, J.P., who had been at the 
School under Dr. Butterton and had retained a 
strong interest in education. These prizes were 
to be awarded on the resu]t of two papers, one 
on a specially prepared subject in English 
Literature and one on a general knowledge of 
the whole. 
Many smaller changes were ruade in the 
School-life in the next few vears. The four 
dormitories which had hitherto been known bv 
letters A, B, C, D, were re-named iii 19o 7 after 
four benefactors of the School--Paley, Nowell, 
Carr, and Shute, thus recalling to mind some- 
thing of the traditions to which the bovs were 
heirs. The Gate-house, which had been bnilt 
by Mr. Morrison at the time of the building 
of the Chapel was fllrther utilized as a Shop, 
where boys from the Hostel could at certain 
hours buy most kinds of food. Previouslv thev 
had been able to buy what thex" required from 
a shop in the village but this had always been 
open .to disadvantages and the opening of the 
Gate-house in i9o6 under Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
who had both been connected with the School 
for many years, obviated these disadvantages; 
it also secured a useful profit, which could be 
laid out by the School in what way they wished. 
But one of the most important events of 
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Vaughan's Headnlastership was the fouudation 
lu 19o6 of the Giggleswick Boys' Club in Leeds. 
The great danger of Public School lire is the 
difficultv of realizing that the unit of the School 
is a part of a larger whole aud that Olle ainl of 
education is the inculcation of an active interest 
in all spheres of lire. The ainl of the founders 
of the Giggleswick Boys' Club was to provide 
a bouse bi oue of the poorer districts, where 
bovs might spend certain evenings lu the Week 
in warulth and COUlfort. An excellent nlan was 
fortuuatelv round in Sergeant-Major Baker, who 
was willing to take the whole respousibility of 
the internal management. The Club was begun 
at 2. \Vest Street, Leeds, and at the end of a 
vear the average attendauce was round to bave 
been thirtv. Everv Sunlnler as manv boys as 
possible corne down to Giggleswick for a da3", and 
a cricket match is arrauged. There is a very note- 
worthy feeling of affection for the School springing 
up in the Club and its general success is assured. 
Another departure from ordinary school 
routine was lnade in the saine year. A Rifle 
Club was formed for the purpose of teaching 
bovs to shoot. Mr. J. G. Pobinsou, a Governor 
of the School, preseuted a Sub-Target Pifte 
Machiue, which was placed in the Covered 
Playground and under the direction of Sergeant- 
Major Cansdale a considerable number of the 
School practised shooting. 
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The year 19o 7 was a verv important one 
iii the historv of ttîèe School. On November 12, 
just four hundred years before, the lease of the 
plot of ground, on which James Carr built his 
first ,q_chool, had been signe& The occasion 
was one which was fittingly celebrated. A 
Thanksgiving Service was held in the Chapel 
and Mr. Style, the late t-Ieadmaster, attended it 
and was gladly welcomed. Mr. J. G. Robinson, 
took the opportuuity of presenting the School 
with two new covered-in Fives Courts at the 
back of Brookside, and, closely adjoining it, 
he built and fitted up a inetal workshop, where 
bovs could indulge their taste for engineering. 
In the saine vear another inspection of the 
School was invited bv the Headmaster and the 
Board of Educatiou sent down three examiuers. 
The result was nlost encouraging for they had 
corne down somewhat prejudiced about the 
usefilluess of the education received there but 
thev went away convinced that Giggleswick was 
performiug its duty in a way that merited the 
highest colnmendation. The Carr Exhibitions 
at Christ's College, Cambridge, which were 
reserved for Giggleswick boys, were still given 
but, owing to the decrease in the value of land, 
were at this time limited to one in ex'ery three 
vears. Thev nevertheless proved a most nseful 
means of helping those boys, who were unable 
to go up to the University without aid. 
o 
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A year later, on May 26, 19o8, Mr. G. B. 
Mannock died suddenly. Since 1874 he had been 
a Master at the School. He had taught the First 
Form during the whole of the rime and had 
also in earlier davs taken over the charge of the 
Drawing and Music. In 1887 when it was 
decided to lease Bankwell as a bouse for those 
boys who were too young to go immediatel 3" 
into the Hostel, Mr. Mannock, who had been 
previous]y a Dormitory Master for the younger 
boys in the Hostel, was asked to undertake the 
responsibility" of being the Master-in-charge. 
He continued to do so till his death. The 
influence that he had exerted was a verv remark- 
able one. No boy ex'er came awav from Bankwell 
without feeling that for some rime in his lire at 
any rate he had lived under the protectiou of one 
of the most saintly of men. Friendship and 
sympathy were the a'ery essence of his character 
and he taught every one with whom he came 
in touch, that gentleness and courtesv were 
weapons, stronger and more valuable than an3" 
others. A fund was raised to perpetuate his 
memory and it was decided to decorate the 
Class lZooms with panelling and hang them 
with pictures. In the Sixth Form IZoonl 
Honour Boards were also erected. It was felt 
that this improvement in the decoration of the 
School would be a fitting tribute to one, whose 
joy in beauty was so deep and sure. 
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The close of Mr. Vanghan's time at Giggles- 
wick was marked by two schemes of the utmost 
importance. A contingent of the Of-ficers 
Training Corps was established under the 
direction of the Rev. C. F. Pierce. Mr. Pierce 
had enjoyed no previous experience of militarv 
training, bnt lae threw himself into the work 
with enthusiasln. The Summer Terre iu 9o 
saw its beginning, and within a year there had 
been a COlaSistent average of between fiftv-five 
and sixtv boys in the Corps. They have two 
field-davs a terre, and go to the Public Schools' 
Camp at Aldershot or Salisburv each August. 
In 1911 the Corps went to \Vindsor to be 
reviewed bv the King, and were members of a 
Brigade xhich was widely noted in the news- 
papers for its appearance and marching. 
The second scheme that was undertaken 
at this time was the improvement of the Cricket 
Groulld. The ground rested oaa a foundation 
of peat, whicta acted like a sponge, and it 
was almost impossible in an average summer to 
get a fast wicket. It was proposed that a 
sure of six or seven hundred pounds should 
be collected, and some means should be 
round of draining the grouud thoronghly. Mr. 
lEdwin Gould, one of ttae Assistant zMasters, was 
chiefly instrumental in gaining acceptance for 
the scheme, and his appeal for filnds was 
responded to well. Tlae work was begun in the 
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Auttunn of i9io , and it was hoped that it would 
be finished before the Summer of 1911, but 
this was fotmd impossible. The underlying 
foundation of peat was so deep that all hope 
of diggiug it up was abandoned. It was instead 
decided to heighten the general level of the 
ground bv six feet, and to do so bv filling iu 
with earth and stone. The work was verv 
laborious owing to the blasting operations that 
had to be carried out, but the grouud tlas been 
enlarged in every direction, and in course of 
time should prove one of the best in England. 
\Vhile the work was in progress Cricket was 
played during the Summer of 1911 on the 
Football Field, aud a remarkablv fast wicket 
was obtaiued. 
During Mr. Vaughan's time the Athletics 
of the School had hot been maintained at the 
saine high pitch as in previous vears. The 
great SllCCeSS of the ninety's had hot continued. 
It is difficult for a school to be successful botll 
in work and gaines, and in the early years of the 
century the School was hot so large in numbers 
as it had been in the best years of Mr. Style; 
the choice of players was therefore lnore limited. 
Nevertheless, throughout the School there was a 
general tendency to take up more than oue 
branch of sport. Golf, Fives, Gymnastics, all 
received gifts of Challenge Cups, and considerable 
competition resulted. In 19o8 Captain Thompson, 
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of Beck House, generously presented a Cup for 
a Cross Country Race. The Scar-Rigg Race, 
as it has been alled, is three toiles long, and 
starting near the top of the ,%car Quarry, the 
competitors run along its top till they gêt to 
the summit of Buckhaw Brow, after which thev 
run across the fiêlds, over the High Rigg Road 
and down to the finish near the Chapel. It is 
a fine course and, though a hard one, does hot 
trv the strength of the runners unduly. 
In April, 9o, the Headmaster received an 
unanimous invitation from the Governors of 
VCellingtou College to be the Master there. It 
was a great grief to Giggleswick that she should 
lose one, who, though she had known him onlv 

for six years, had 
stamped himself 
them all. 
During his 

ex'en in that brief period 
upon the imagination of 

Headmastership evervone 

connected with the School seemed to gain a 
closer and more personal interest in its fortunes. 
He treated men as if thev were themselves 
possessêd of more than usual individuality. No 
one was expected to be a mere automaton, useful 
but replaceable. There was a special part 
of the School organization which each man was 
ruade to feel was precisely the part that he 
conld play. Dormitory Masters were given 
greater independence, boys, especially the older 
boys, were ruade to realize that they also had 
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a deep responsibility in the welfare of the School. 
The great features in Mr. Vaughan's character 
were his insight into the best qualities of ail who 
surrounded him and the generous optimism of 
his judgment. It was a difficnlt task for an,,- 
man to succeed to the work of Mr. Style, who 
llad bnilt up the Scllool afresll tllrough nlallV 
arduous difficulties, but Mr. Vaughan realized 
that the passing of the period of rapid enlarge- 
ment laid tlpon him the responsibility of 
fostering the slow and unostentatious work of 
profiting bv the past and of seeing that the 
reputation of tlae School was nlaintained and 
increased. He was essentiallv an idealist, a 
dreamer of dreams, a visionary, bnt he never 
lost sight of the practicable. Organizatim was 
his handmaid. 
Parents, Masters and Bovs were qnick to 
recognize the sinceritv of the nlan. He was 
often impetuous bnt he was alwavs candid. 
His decisions were firm, but he never shirked 
an argument His semions in Chapel were 
hot steeped in oratory but the directness of his 
appeal, the persistent snmmons to the standard 
of Duty and the obvious deptll of llis emotion 
gave them power. Largeness of numbers never 
appealed to him, and he did hot in any way 
strive to call the attention of the world to the 
School. He wished for snccess in Scholarships 
and in Athletics but he regarded tlle School as 
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he regarded the individual. Distinction in work 
or gaines was no passport to his favour, but he 
continuallv looked only for the right use of 
such_capacity as each one possessed. Frequently 
he would take boys from the lower part of the 
School and himself give them private tuition. 
Character was more than intellect. The bovs 
learàed to know him as their friend and he 
would go into their studies in the evening and 
be gladly welcomed The unitv of the School 
was nluch increased, the Hostel had 11o special 
privileges and at the close of his Headmastership 
the six vears had witnessed a steadv growth in 
the effectiveness of the School. No one ever 
forgot that he xvas Headmaster but at the saine 
time he never failed to encourage others to act 
for themselves. He had a single-nlinded desire 
for the good of the School and he inspired 
others with it. His contempt for outworn 
conventions, his sincerity, his generosity of heart, 
even his impetuous nature impressed all alike 
with the feeling that thev were dealing with 
one. xvho was essentiallv a man. 
A successor to Mr. Vaughan was soon round 

in Mr. Robert Noel Douglas, who after 
having had a distinguished Academic and 
Athletic career at elwyn College, Camb- 
ridge, had been appointed Assistant Master 
at Uppingham in 892. There he had 
acted as a House Master for SOnle years 
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I3reviously to his appointment to Giggleswick. 
,qoon after the new Headmaster had been 
appointed, Mr. Philip Bearcroft retired from his 
work as t3ursar. Since 878 he had been a 
Master at the School and had acted as Form 
Master, Dormitorv Master and later as Bursar. 
The older generation of Giggleswick boys look 
back with peculiar affection to the days when 
thev were in his form--The Transitus--as it 
was then called. Thev remember his enthusiasm 
and lais lovaltv and his conscientious devotion to 
the School. Ially had hoped that his retirement 
from active work would prelude some vears of 
life released from anxiety, but death bas claimed 
him with the hope unfulfilled. In May, I92, 
he ruade his last visit to the School and two 
davs later he died. 
During the two years since x9o the 
progress of the School bas been ,,er 3" steady. 
.oElmost everv terre bas seen the nunabers 
increase, until thev are at the present rime just 
under one hundred-and-fiftx-. The Officers 
Training Corps bas flourished, an Athletic shop 
bas been opened, and in ex'erv respect the 
development of the School bas continued. 
great loss however was suffered when Sergeant- 
Major Cansdale retired in April, x92. after 
completing twentv-five vears of work. He had 
originally corne to Giggleswick in x887 as an 
nstructor in the Gymnasium, but when M:-. 
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Vaughan instituted the practice of Swedish Drill, 
Sergeant-Major Cansdale gladly seconded the 
change, and the improvement in the general 
physique of the School bears tribnte to his 
skill. The vear 9-'- also marks the four 
hundredth anniversarv of the opening of the 
First School, which had been built mder the 
guidance of the Founder, Janles Carr. The 
importance of the amliversary is being celebrated 
bv the raising of a fund, from which entrance 
scholarships of good nlonetary value mav be 
established, and so a sound educational step 
forward will bave been taken, and one true to 
the best traditions of the chool. The four 
centuries that bave passed by have witnessed 
many changes in the world of education. New 
ideals have prevailed and have altered the bases 
of the past. But Giggleswick mav look back 
upon its history witll a consciousness that it 
bas seldom failed to do its dutv. It shall hot 
fail to-day. 
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LEASE BY PI'IR AND ('t*NVENT -F I)URHA.I ('ATHEDRAL 
NASTER't" [F ,CH}}L SITE AT GIGGI,E,qWICK. 
rLeach Early 'orkshire 8chools, p. 232.] 
"From the original, in possessi,,n of the Guvêrnors.] 
A I, EASE },3- the Pri,_w of I)uresme to Sit" Jmnes Carr, 
1,reiste, f,,r the .,.a,rounde whereon the schoolhouse 
and s,'ho,,lehouse yarde air noxv sett. Dated 
"This hMêntur ruade lhe xii day «,f X,,veml,r the 
yere ,ff ont 1,,r, le M[)vii l,etwixt the Riht Reverende 
ffa,ler in (Iv, le, Thomas, prie,r of Duresme, and convent 
of the saine, «n the one 1,artie, and Jmnys Karr, preste, 
,,n the ,,ther partie. 
" Witnessylh that the for.ai,le 1,1"i,r and e,-,nvent of 
,,ne h,,le myn,le alld (',,nsenI hath grannted, dimised and 
t(, ferme 1-tyn, and lw these l,resentes graunttes and 
to ïerme lattes, to lhe f,»rsai,1 Jamys Kal'r his heires, 
exeeut,,rs and assignes, hall one acre of lande with the 
al,l,ertênanr'e, laitle in the haldyng of Richarde lemyng 
lyen.g neir the ehureh garth «,f Gyllyswyke in (çrawen 
within the e,,untie of york, abowndyn and beyng 
1,etwix the lande laitlye in lhe haldyng of Robert Burton 
Ul»«,n the est syde, and thê pal'seras lande afforsaide on 
the sowth s.v, le, eontenyn.ff spaee and lenth of the saide 
Kyrkegarth, that is te, say, fr,_me the eb,ise laitlye in the 
haldyn of Richard Talyour and so lynyally to the lathe 
appertenyng unto the tenement of the parsonage nexst 
jonyng, unto the stel,le of the said ehureh, And the 
tother hede shoryng and abbuttyng upon one eloise 
ealled thakwhait eontenyng xv yerdes upon the north 
side. 
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" Also it is agreyd that the said Jamys shall encloise 
the said half acre and therul,on beyl«l and ul,hold at 
hys awne pr,l,yr charges and costes, in which l»eildyng 
he shall kepe or cause to be kel,t one î_.-ramer Scoh:, 
with fre eme and recurse with ail tonner of caryage 
necess:rye to the saine, with«mt any interruption of the 
tenante afforsaid or any that shall succede. An«l i lyke 
marier the sai,1 tenante a«l they that .hall stccede to 
have fre etrse an«l reoure to ther tenement with ail 
tonner «,f earyage necessarie without any maner of 
interrupeion of the sai«l Jamys or they that shall succ'ede. 
"To have hol«le an«l oecul,ye to the sai«l Jamys his 
heires and assignes, beyng Sec,le masters of the sabl 
gramer sec, le, the sai,l hall acre of lan,le with the 
appurtenance fr,»me the fet cf the lnveneiçm of the holy 
Croee next en.qu.vng unto the en«le an«l terme of lxxix 
yeres then next fi,ll«,wyng fully tobe e«,ml,letyd and 
exl,ire«l yevyng yerlye therfor unto the sai«l pri,,r an«l 
c-,,nvent anl ther sweess-rs or ther assines at the lest 
of aynct laurence martyr xijd. of goo«l and lawfull 
monye of Euglan«l as parcell of the rente of the sai«l 
tenement wherto the sai,1 halff ac, re aff,,rsai«l i,ertenyth 
and belongyth. The first pament begynyng in the lest 
of Sa.x'net laurenee afforsai«l next ensuyng, an«l if it 
haI, l,yn or fortune the sai,l ferme of xijd. tobe behynd 
mapa.vd after the lest that it awght tobe pay, lat by the 
spaee of xx ri days and no snflïcient distres foun«le in the 
sai«l gr,-,unde «,r the ferme so beyng behyn(l unpayd, 
That then it shalbe lawfifll to the sai«l Prior and 
convent and ther suecessors to reentre in the said halff 
acre of lan(l with the aI,purtenaunce and it to rejoee 
unto sueh tyme they be fully content an«l pay(1 of the 
said ferme and arrerage if ther be any. 
"Provided allway that when soever the said Jamys 
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Karr shall change his naturall lyfe, that then it shall»e 
lawfull, as «,fte tymes a« it shalbe nedfull, t,» the vicar 
of ye ehm'ohe afforsaid far the tyme I,eyn,.., and kvrk- 
masters «,f the saine, heires exeeutors and assimes to 
lhe said 3amys jontle, to eleete c,ne Imrson Ieyng within 
h«,lye or, lers, t, be soole toaster ,f the gramer sec,le 
aff,,rsai,1, whiohe so electe, and abled ],v the Prior ,,f 
l)nresme, shall bave oecul,ye an,l rejoee the said halff 
acre of land and the hows therapon beildyd with the 
al,l,urtenaunoe, in lyk wyse as the sai,1 .Jamys oeeui,yed 
an«l usv,| in hys tyme. (verthis and above, it is 
oovnandyt and agreyd that when so ever it shall i,leas 
the N,.olemaster of the sai,1 soole for the t.vm beynff to 
renewe this leis and «limision at anv tyme within the 
yel'es al»ove sl,eeyfied That then the said Pri,,r and 
,.,,nvent shall seall undor ther eommon seall to the said 
soolemaster a newe Indentur maid in maner and tic'me 
aff,,rsaid, no th.vng exeelt n,,r meneshyd, bot as large|y 
as in this sai,1 In,lentur is si, eeyfie,1. The said seole- 
toaster 1,aying therfor as ¢,ft tymes it shalbe renewed 
vis. viijd, for the sai,l Seall. 
in witness wheroff ather 1,artie ta other to thes 
lrt,lenture. enterehanaldy hath 1,ut t,» ther 
yevyn lhe yere an,1 ,lav al,,,ve said." 
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I{EPORT «F THE ('HANTRY ('«».M.MISSI«»NEP,.q OF HENRY 
«N GIGGLESWICK 'Hu»L, 
Enfflish Schools ai the Reformation, p. 215, from Ree. Off. Chantry 
 'ertifi,.ate, 70.] 
l)eanery of Craven. 
17. The Chaunterie of the Roode in the saine 
parish ehurehe , Gyleswyke. 
TH MAS HUTELER, lneumbent. 
)f the foundaci,,n of James Skarr', i,riest, 
th'entente to 1,ray f«,r the sowle of the Founder and all 
'risten s,,wles and t,., synge masse evl 3- Friday of the 
naine ,-,f.lhesu. and of the Satel',lay ,,f hr l.ady; And 
fltrther that the said ineumbent shulde be suffi¢ientlie 
sene in playnsonge and aralner, and to hell,e d)wyne 
service in the saine ('hurehe. 
The saine is in the sable chou-che, and used aeeording 
t,» the fomdaei,m. Ther is no landes aliened sithens 
the stattte. 
{;oodes, ornamentes and 1,1are l,ertenynge to the 
saine, as al,perith by the invent,,ry, riz. goods valued at 
19s. d. and 1,1aie 
{ ;oods, 19s. 
Plate, 2s. 
Fil'st, one messuage with th'apl,urten- 
aunees in Oterl,ourne, in the tenure of ('uth- 
bette Carre ts. 
Christoi»her Tompson . 2,. 
.l,.,hn Smyth, one eotage 
Henw Atkinson, one mesuage with th" 
aI,I,urtenaunees ther ls. 
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The savd  ,Iohn Malholme and one Thomas Husteler, 
,lisseased, dy, i gyve and bequeth by theyre last will ami 
I,stalnent, as al-,l,el'ith by Ihe seyd certificat, the some 
,,f :21 13s. Id. towards the meyntenance of a schole- 
maister there f,r cerIen yeres, whereul,on one Thomas 
[ves«,n, 1,reist, was 1,rocured to be Scholemaister there, 
which hath keI, t a Scole theis three yeres last past, and 
haIh reeeyved every yere f,,r his stypend after the rate 
,,f ,t, whic.h is in the h,»lle, ,12. 
_knd so remayneth, :12 13s. Id. 
'Sayd" because the last entry was that the saine person, 
deseribed as 'preist disseased," i.e. deceased, had given £33 6s. 8,/. 
f.r a ,riest, wh,» receivêd yearly £4 3s. 4d. 
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( 'H NTRY C3IMI.qSINEI'd4' ( 'ERTIFICATE Fol'. ( '(NTINUANCE 
«F GIGGLESW[CK 
[Leach. Early Yorkshire Schools, p. 210. Rec. Off. 
Chantçv Certificate, 103.] 
Westriddinge of the Countye of Yrke. 
72. Giggleswike. 
The Chaunterie of the roode there. 
I('HARD t'AI{RE, Ineumbent there. 
Freholde, £5 6s. 
Memol'andum : that thincurnbenl of the seide R,odè 
Chmmterie, being well lerned and lieensed t,» l»l'eaehe, 
kepith a (h'ammer Se,le there, whieh is neeessarie to 
e«,ntynue with thê seide revenue, «,r other stil,end, f,r 
the g,ad educaei,,n «,f the abbondaunt yought in those 
rewde parties. 
Sooole eontinuatur quousque. 
Sooole maynteyned with a s,,mme of m,mey. 
Mem«,randum : that in the seide parishe t,ne J,,hn 
Malholme, prest, and Thomas Hnsteler diseased, did 
give an, l bequethe by their last will and testament, as 
al,perith by the certificat of Giggleswike, the some of 
£ei las. i& towardes the Inayntenaunee of a Seoole 
toaster there for eertyn yeres, whereupon one Thomas 
Ives,,n, priest, was proeurid t,) be Seolemaster, whieh 
hathe kept a Sole there these three yeres paste, and 
hathe reeeyved every yere for his stipende after the 
rate «,f £t the yere, the hole £12, and so remayneth 
£1e la,. id. 
Continuatur 5cole per quantitatem peeunie. 
Examinatur per HenrieuIn Savill, supem-isorem. 

I' 
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GIGGLE.WICK. PUR('HASE OF SCH()OL LANDS FROM 
Cnow1. 
[Leach. Early Yorkshire School$, p. 241.] 
[Rec. Off. Particulars for granta. 3 Edward VI.] 
/]EMORANDUM a that we, Sir Edwarde Warner, 
knight, Silvestre Leigh and Leonarde Bate, 
gentelmen, do require to purchase of the King's maiestie, 
by virtue of his graces Comyssion of sale of landes, the 
landes, tenements and heredytaments conteyned and 
specified in the particulers and rates hereunto amexed, 
being of such clere yerely value as in the saine 
1,articulers and rates is expressed. 
In witness whereof to this Bill, subscril»ed with 
our handes, we have put our Seales the 28 '' «la)-of 
Marche, in the thirde yere of the reigne of our souereigne 
lorde, Edwarde the sixt, by the grace of God king of 
England, Fraunce and Ireland, defender of the fayth, 
and of the ('hurche of England and also of Ireland on 
Earth the Sul,reme hedd. 
By me, Sylvester Leigh. per me, Leonardum Bate. 
[The place left for signature and seal of Sir E. 
Warner has never been filled. Traces of the seal of S. 
Leigh and a portion of that of L. Bate still remain.] 
West riding coin. Ebor. 
Possessiones nuper Canterie vocate Roode chaunterye 
il ecclesia parochiali de Gygleswik. 
Gygleswik. 

a This is «,n a separate piece of parchment, tacked on to the main 
document, ,hich fo!lows. 
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Terre et tenemcnta dicte nuper  
Cantarie Liberis tenentibus per i valent in 
cartam pertinencia 
Firma unius tenementi cum pertinenciis 
in Settill in paroohie de Gyleswike prediota 
ac 2 acrarum et unius rode terre arrabilis 
ibidem, et unius prati w,eati Howbeeke ynge 
«ontinentis  rodam, eum eommuna, pasture 
in Trakemore, sic dimissi Willelmo Huile per 
indenturam Cantariste ibidem, datam 12 "° die 
Augusti anno regni Re.is Henriei VII "' 14 '° 
Habendum sibi et heredibus suis imperpetuum 
Reddendo inde annuaim ad resta Purifiea- 
tionis Beate Marie et Saneti Laurencii equaliter 1 ls. 
Firma unius eotagii in Settill l,redieta 
dimissi Johanni Smythe per indenturam dieti 
Cantariste datam 28 ° die Mareii anno l'egni 
Regis Henriei VIII " quinto Habendum pro 
termino vite ejusdem Johannis et Reddendo 
inde amuatim ad resta 1,redieta equaliter 2s. 
Finna tnius mesuagii seituati in Ottel'- 
,»urne, ae tl-ium bovatarum terre arrabilis, 
prati et pasture jaeeneium in villa et eampis 
ibidem, modo in tenura Cuthberti Carre ad 
,¢oluntatem de anno in annum Red,lendo in,le 
annuatim ad festa predieta equaliter 2ts. 
Firma unius eotagii ibidem nmdo in 
tenura Christoferi Thomeson, ut prius, per 
annum eisdem terminis equaliter 2ç. 
Fil'ma unius mesuagii ibidem ac duarnm 
bovatarum terre arrabilis l,rati et pasture 
jacencium in campis predictis, modo in tentera 
Henrici Atkynson, ut I,rius, per annnm 
eisdem terminis equaliter 1Ss. 
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Firma unins mesuagii et unius l»ovate 
[etc., as in last item to 1,asture] ibidem modo 
in tenura relie'te Henric'i Atkynson [etc., as in 
last] 1Ss. 
Fil'ma 1 mesua.ii et dual'um b[,vatarnm 
[etc., as iii last] Th«,me Atkynson [etc.] 1Ss. 
Firma [etc., as in last] Henrici Swyer [etc.] 1Ss. 
Fil'ma [etc., as in last] Ric.ardi Paytsin . 1Ss. 
Firma unius c'«,tagii il,i,lem lno(lo il 
tenura ('hristoferi Th«ms«m [etc.] Ss. 
Firlna [as in last] Ricar, li Thoms«m [etc.] Ss. 
J 

Summa totalis 
hlde 
Repri.e, riz. iii 
R_,l,litu annuatim J, dmnni mythe pro 
quOdaln fe«,,1,» sil,i e,noesso 1«'o terrain. 
vite sue in c.«)nsidel'wi(,lm oc, lleetionis reddi- 
tmun SUln'a«li(.t«,rum , 1,rout patet per eartanl 
sub siailh, fundatmis Cantal'ie l,redicte, 
el'entem datam 28 m° die Marcii anno nul»er 
Ih,lnini Regis H. VIII' quinto [sic.] unde 3s. 
comessc pe/hlo Johan.i et hoedib«s suis ul palel 
per cal'tare ptntictam. 
al 20 9'oes rate, 60s. 
116 16s. 
60s. 

£:6 Os. 12d. 

35. 

:£113 16s. 
Et remanet elare per annum . [sic.] llSs. 
There are n,, woods gr,»winge in or uppon the 
1 ,remisses. 
Exanainatur per Henri¢'um ,qavill, 
supea'isorem. 
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[At foot of roll.J 
_'2! Januarii alto,-} 3'«° The elere yerelie vahle 
Rgis Edward,) VI", «,f the preamisses 67 Ss. lld. 
pro Edwar, h)Warner, wh[«h, rated at the 
milite, severall rates al)ove 
l'Cillera be l'e« I, 
am,alnteth to 12D7 6s. b& Adde the relmt fur lhe leade and belles 
of the «bal,les of Wakefel,le ? 4s. 4d. 

An,l so th',J,)le is . . £1.314 Ils. 0d. 
To be paide ail in Han,le. 
The Kines Majestie t,, disc']lardge the l,urehaser of 
all inenmbrannces, exeel,t leases, and the o»venauntes 
in the saine, and exeel,t the rentres bef,,re all,wed. 
The tonnre is as above 1,artielerly exl,ressed. 
The 1,nrehaser t,) have hissnes fl',,m Michollmas 
las/. The purc'haser t,) 1)e b,)undo fol" the wooddes. 
The LeadG Belles an,1 adv,»wsons eXeel,te,1. 
Rr. SanVLLe. 
W,. 
R«}BT. K.EYLWEY. 
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THE CHARTER. 
[From Original, in possession of the Governors.] 
DWARD('S Dei gracia Anglic et Francie et Hibernie 
Rex et in terra Ecclesie Anglicane et Hil»ernice 
Sulwemum Cal.ut ()mnibus ad quos presentes littee 
l,ervenerint Salutem. 
Scinlis ,luç)d nos a«! humilen petici«,nem tare Dilecti 
capellni nostri ;]ohafinis Nowell, clerici, vicarii ec«lesie 
paro«hialis de Gegleswycke in Craven in comitatu 
nostro Eborun et dilecti nobis Henri«i Tenant, generosi, 
qumu ceteroÏum hImbitncium ville et parochie de 
Gegleswicke predicta l,ro Seola Grammaticali in Gygles- 
wiçke in Craven in dict. comitatu Eborum erigenda et 
staLilienda pro instiluciane, erudicione et instruccione 
l»llel'ortlm et juvenum. 
De al'aeia n«,stra sl,eeia!i et ex certa seieneia et 
mer,, motu nostris v, dumus, eoneedimus et ordinamus 
quod de cetero est et erit una Sec,la grammaticalis in 
Giglesw.vek lwedieta que voeabitur Libera ,q,-ola 
Grammatiealis Revis Edwardi sexti in Gygleswyck, et 
scolam illum de uno Ludimaistro seu Pedagogo et uno 
,qubpedagogo seu Ypodidasculo pro perpetuo eontinua- 
turam eri.imu.% creamus, ordinamus, fundamus, et. 
stal»ilimus per presentes. 
Et ut inteneiç) n,stra 1,redicta melioreln eapiat 
effectum et ut terre, tenementa, redditus, reveneiones et. 
alia ad sustentacionem Scole l,rediete eoneedenda 
assignanda et aplmnctuanda melius gubernarentur pro 
eontinuacione ejusden, volumus, et ordinamus, quod de 
eetero sint et erunt infra villam et paroehiam de 
Gygleswycke i,redieta octo homines de disereeioribus et 
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magis probioribus inhabitantibus ejusdem ville et 
parce-hic pro tempore existentibus, unde viearius ecclesie 
paroehialis ibidem pro tempore existens unus sit, qui 
erunt et vocabuntur Gubernatores possessionum, reven- 
cionum et bonorum dicte Scole vulgariter vocate et 
vocande libere Se-oie grammaticalis Regis Edwardi sexti 
de Gygleswyck. Et ideo sciatis quod nos eligimus, 
nominavimus, assignavimus, et constituimus, ae per 
presentes eligimus, nominamus, assignamus, et eon- 
stitnimus dileetos nobis dietum J,)hannem Xowell, 
«leri,-'nm, vieariuln eeelesie paroehialis «le Gygleswyeke, 
ac Willelmum Catterall de Xova Aula, ae prefatum 
Henrieum Tenmt, generosum, Thomam Proeter de 
Cetehop, Hugç, nem Xewhouse de Gygleswyeke, Willel- 
nmm Browne «le Settall, Rogerum Arlnisted «le Knyght 
Stayneforde, et Willehnuln Bank de Fesar, inhabitantes 
ville et paroohie de Gygleswyeke predicta f,-,re et esse 
primr,s et modernes Gubernatores possessionum reven- 
eionum et bonorum dicte Libere Seole grammatiealis 
Re._-is Edwardi Sexti de Gygleswyek ad idem offieium 
bene et fideliter exereendum et oceupandum a data 
presencium durante vita eorum. 
E quod iidem Gugernatores in re, facto et nomine, 
de eetero sint et erunl unum corpus cr,rporatum et 
l,olitiquum de se imperpetuum per nomen Gubernatorum 
pos.aessionum revencionum et bonorum Libere Scole 
Grammaticalis Regis Edwardi Sexti de Gygleswycke 
incorporatum et erectum; Ac ipsos Johannem, Willel- 
mure, Henricum, Thomam, Hugonem, Willelmum, 
Rogerum et Willelmum, Gubernatores possessionum 
revencionum et bonorum Libere Seole grammaticalis 
Regis Edwardi Sexti in Sedbergh in Comitatu Ebor. 
per presentes incorporamus ac corpus corporatum et 
politiquum per idem nomen imperpetuum duraturum 
realiter et ad plenum creamus, erigimus, ordinamus, 
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facimus, eonstitlfimus et dec.larams per preseltes ; 
Et 'olumus ae per l»resentes eonc.e«iimus quod iidêm 
ll])elatOl'eS r, ossessionum revenc.ionum et l)llOrllD1 
Libere Sc.ole Grammati(.alis Reis E,lvar,li Sxti 
Gygleswyeko habeant sweessionem pelpetuam, et 
i«lem nomen sint et ermt pers,me habiles et 
'al,aees a«l haben«bm 1,er,0firendmn et reeil,iendm 
»ibi et suceessoribus suis de nobis aut «le aliqua alia 
perona, aut aliquibus aliis l»ersonis terras, tenementa, 
«leeimas re,ldits, l'ex-ersiones, rex'enc'iones" et herodita- 
llenta q [leç'lllll«l lle. 
]çt volmnu, Ol'«linanms, deeernimu et declaramus 
l»er 1,resentes ,lU,»«l, ,luan«loeumque eontigerit ali,tuem 
vel aliiquos oeto Gubernatoam possessionum, reven- 
eionum et bonorum «liete libere N,.ole 1,ro tempore 
existeneium. 1,reter viearium eeelesie i,aroehialis 
Gygleswyek 1,redieta l,r,» tempore existentem, mori. seu 
Mil»i extra villam et l»aroc'hiam «le Gyglêswyeke 1,redieta 
habitare, aut em familia sua ,leee«lere, ,lUO,1 tme et 
toeiens imi»erpetuum bene lieeat et lieebit aliis dietorum 
hfl»ernatorum Sul»ervix-entil,s et il,içlem em familiis 
is c'ommorantibus, vel majori parti eorun«lem, aliam 
i,l,meam l»ersonam x'ol alias i«loneas ],ersonas de inhabit- 
antilms x-ille et pal,,ehie de [iygleswyek 1,redieta in 
1,)eum vel 1,Jeo sic morientis vel morieneium, aut c.um 
familia sua sic-t 1,refertur deee«lentis vel deee,lênc-ium, 
in «lieto oeio lubernatoris vel Gubernatorm buc.eess- 
rn vel ueeessul'os e]igêre et nominare ; et hoe toeiens 
,tuoeiens easus si,- aeei,lerit. 
Et v«,lumus et per 1,resentes or«linamus et eonee«li- 
nms quod x'iearis eeelesie paroehialis de G»-liswieke 
pro rempote existens de tempore in temlmS sit et erit 
unus «lietorum oeto (3ubernatorun possesionum reven- 
eionum et t)onorm dicte libere N,.ole Grammatiealis et 
,luo,l i«lem vi,:.arius de Gigleswyeke 1,ro tem[,ol'e existens 
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«.um uno aliorum l,l'edict«,rum (h]ernatorum 
teml,,«'e existeneium habeat 1,1enam p«,testatem et 
au«toritatem eonvocandi movendi et l'°reml't"rie eiandi 
aliqnos predi«tormn Gubernatormn pro teml.«'e exis- 
tenoimn t,)eiens ,lu,,ciens ne«essita exigt in omnilms 
et sin.ulis «,rdina«ionem gul,ernaei,,nem dire««i,_,nem et 
,.onselwaoionem Sec,le 1,re, liçto tantumm«»h tanffentil,us 
et coneernenti]ms. 
Et Sciatis ,lUC, d n«,s inteeic, nem et 1,r,-,l,ositum 
nostrum in hae parte ad effeetum de,lncere ve,lentes. 
gra,'ia n,,slra sl,eeiali a,. ex eerta s,.ien,:ia et mero m,,tu 
n.sris, dedimus et e«,neessimus, ae per 1,1"esentes damus 
et concedimus prefatis lnodernis G,bernat,,ri]»u« 
1,ossessionum. l'evenei«dllilll et ]»Oll«»l'Inl dicte Li]»ere 
Soc,le (h'ammatiealis. T,,tum illnm annualem red,litum 
noslrum unis denarii et 
«l,e«tan«ia et 1,ertinenoia 
um et roven,-ionmn nul,er e«elesie Collegiate Naneti 
Andree Al,ostoli de Nether Aeaster in e«mitutu 
eXeUltIpm «la terris et tenementis lle vel llel" 
 Iohannis 5tather in N,,rthcave sen alibi in dioto 
eomitata; A," roture illum anntmm re«lditum 
,luode«im denal'i«,rum et ,luorum l,Ml,,rmn gallinaei,,rm 
ae Sel'vi¢ium nobis speetaneia et 1,el'tinen«ia, et naper 
1.,areellam possessionum et reveneionum diote nUl.,er 
eeelesie eollegiate, exeuntem de m,, ar lin,, et eotgi(, 
modo vel nul,er Ri,:ar, li Pa,lley in X«,rtheave 1,1"edi«ta. 
A«- totmn illum ammum red,litum du«,rmn s,li,l-rmn 
selwieium n,,bis speetantum et 1,ertinentm et nul,er 
pareellam [ete., as in last item] exemptera de uno 
«otagio et uno gardino modo vel nlll,ér Willelmi 
Powneswade ; Ac roture [ete.] septem denariorum [ete.] 
exetmtem de tel'ris et tenementis mo,lo vel nUl-,er 
Laurencii Mawer in Northeave l,re,li«'ta; Ae tc,tum 
ilhM capitale messuagium nostrum emn perlinenoii» in 
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Northcave predieta, ac octo 1)ovatas terre arrabilis et 
prati nostras il»idem ae omnia terras, prata, paseua, 
pasturas, et hereditamenta nostra voeata Forbyland, ae 
unum clausum terre nostrum vocatum Esping close 
in NÇ,rhcave predieta; ac omnes illas duas bovatas 
terre m,tras in outhe Kelthorp et Northe Kêlthorpe in 
,lieto «omitaIu nostro Eborum cure eorum pertinenciis 
modo vel nul»er in tenura sive occupacione Radulphi 
Bayl.v ae dicte nuper ecclesie eollegiate Sancti Andree 
Al»os,,li in Netheracaster predicta spectancia et pertin- 
ncia, ae par«ellam possessionum inde existencia; 
A," «,mnia mesnagia molen,lina, tofta, cotagia, domos, 
edifi«ia, gardina, terras, tenementa, prata, pascua, 
lm.qtul'as, eommunas, redditns, reversines, servicia et 
here, litamenta qnecumque cure pertinenciis modo vel 
nul,er in sel»aralilm. lenuris sire occul»acionibus Ricardi 
Raynarde, Christoferi Stephen, Christoferi Kempe, 
WilMmi {loodeade, Johannis Gawdie, Ricardi Lnsdale, 
Huct,ni.q .lennis,-m, et nul, er uxoris cujusdam Marshal, 
Thé,me Ewrs, [lak i c]arer] Raedstone, Willelmi 
Bl',)wnê, Christ«ffel'i Powneswade, .Iohannis Anderson. 
Laul'encii Smythe, .I,»hannis Kid,lal, [Ma«k b ctartrr] 
Jac'k.on et nul»er nxori.q Kirkton et Willelmi Nayre, 
,'leri-i, .h,hannis Stather, Marmaduci Banks, Thome 
Hayl'e, Alieie ,qmythe, et Radulfi Raynarde situata 
jacelwia et existeneia in Northcave et Brampton in dieto 
,',,lnitatu Ebol'um et dicte nuper eeelesie eollegiate 
,qan«ti Andrêe Al»ost-li in Netheraeaster predicta dudum 
spectan«ia et pertinencia et l»areellam possessionum et. 
reveneionnm inde existeneia; 
Ac eeiam totom illud capitale mesuagium ae unum 
l.arvum hortum et duo pomeria nostra eontineneia per 
estimacionem duo aeras; Ae totum illum elausum 
nostrum terre et pasture, voeatum Southende close, 
cominentem per estimaeionem quinque aeras, ae eeiam 
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quinque bovatas nostras terre l,rati et pasttre cure 
omnibus et singulis pertineneiis suis modo vel nuper in 
tenura sive oeeupaeione Rieardi Carter, situata jaeeneia 
et existeneia it Rise et Aldlmrgh in dieto eomitatu 
Eb,,rum, ae alibi in eodem eomitatu, que fuerunt 
pareella 1,ossessionum et reveneionum nuper eantarie 
Beate Mae fundate in eeelesia paroehiali de Rise et 
Aldhurgh in dieto eomitatu Eboma, ae omnia alia terras 
tenementa 1,rata pasturas redditus reversiones se'i«a 
et hereditamenta nosra queeum,lue eum pertieneiis 
in Rise et Ahibrgh in di«to comitatu Eborum et alibi 
in dieto eomitatu que fuermt pareella l-,ossessionum et 
rereneionum dicte mper «antarie. 
Necnon omnes illas deeimas garl»al'um gran, u'um et 
lda,l,,rum nostras c.un pertinent.ils anmmtim et de 
teml-,,_« iii temlms provenieneium «reseen«ium sire 
renoveneium in dderwyek infl-a paroehiam de Aldimrgh 
in dieto eomitatu n«»stro Eimrum, modu vel nul»e in 
tenura sire oeeupaeione di«ti Rieardi Carter, et dicte 
imper eantarie spectantes et pertinentes et pareellam 
pc, ssesionum et reveneionum inde existentos; 
Ae totulll illum annuum rod,litum duc»tutu soli, i, wum 
et sox denariorum et servieium nol»is speetaneia et per- 
tineneia et pareellam l,ossessi,,num et reven«ionum dicte 
nuper eantarie existeneia, exeuntia de uno tenement,, 
eum pertineneiis modo vel nuper in tenura sire oeeulm- 
ei,»ne Roberti ttudderson in Rise predicta ; 
Ae totuln illmn annuum red,litum duo,leeim denario- 
rum et servieium nobis [ete., as in last item] exeuntia 
de nno eotagio in Rise prediçta, modo vel nuper in 
oeeupaeione d«,hannis Robynson ; 
Ae eeiam omnes et omninmdos boseos subboseos et 
arbores nostros quoseumque de in et super premissis 
ereseentes et existentes, ae reversionem et reversiones 
qnaseumque omnium et singtfloruln premissorum et 
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,'uju.qilmt inde parcelle, Neençm redditus et annualia 
]»l'OlOlla «llleCl_ll-fl«llle reserçata Sllpeç qlli]llsclm«llle 
dimissionibus et e,,nc»essianibus ,le l.,remissis Sel ,le 
ali, im in, le pareella qU,luç,m««h» faetis, A,leo 1,lene 
libere et integre ae in tare aml,lis recel,» et f«»l'llla 1,r,_mt 
aliquis au«lialllls, {'ustç,s, Maister vel Gubernatc,r 
dicte eeelesie eolleiate Saneti Andree Ap«»stuli in 
Netheraeaster, aut Mi,luis eantal'ista vel hwuml»ens 
dicte nuler eantarie aut aliquis alius sire aliqua alia 
l,remissa aut Mi,tnam in,le 1,areellam antehae bal,entes 
l'ossi'lentes aut seisiti inde exisientes eadem aut aliquam 
inde pareellam nnquam habuerult, tenuerunt vel 
avisi uerulll, habuit tennit vel gavisus ïuit. aut 
hahere tenere vel amlere debue,mt aut debuit: Et 
a, leo l,lelm, ]ibere et integre ae in tare amldis m,,d,» et 
f,,rlna 1,tout ea Olnhia et singnla ad manus ne,stras 
ra«i, me vel pretext u «uj usdam aet us de diversis Cantarii», 
C,,lleiis, Gildis Frùtenfitatilms et liberis Capellis 
,lissolvendis et ,leterminandi in Parliament, n,sll'o 
tento almd Westm,,nasterimn alto,., regni n,stri 1,rimo 
inter alia e,liti et 1,rovisi, seu quoeum,lue alio moda, 
jure seu titulo devenel'unt, seu devenire debuertnt, ae 
in lnanilus n,Stlis jam exist,mt seu existere debent 
vel ,leberent. 
¢2ue ,luidem mesuaia, terre, tenelnenta, red,litus, 
reversi,mes, servi,"ia et eetera ç,lnnia et sinaula 1,remissa, 
lno,lo extenduntur ad elarum annumn va]Ol'em viainti 
triuln lit,rar, m et. tl'ilnl 
Hahendum telemhun et au, len,lum 1,redieta 
mesuagia, molen,lina, terras, tenementa, ,leeimas. prata, 
l,aseua, pasturas eç,mmunas, boseos, sfl)boseos, red,lit 
revers¢,nes, servieia ae eetera umnia et singula 1,ferai-sa 
eum pertineneiis 1,refatis modernis Gubernatoribus 
l-,ossessimmm reveneionum et l,)nol'lm dicte Libere 
Neue grammatiealis, et sueeessc, ribus suis imi, erpetuum. 
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Tenendum «le nol,is heredilms et suppess«,ril»us nostris 
ut ,le manerio nc,stro de Estgranewieh in eolnitatu 
Kaneie per fidelitatem tantum in lil»ero soeaio et non 
in cal,ire. 
Ae reddend«» inde almuatim n«»l»is, heredilms et 
sueee»ssC, l-il»us nostris sexainta et tres solidos le'alis 
ln,,nete Analie ad euriam »stram Augmentaeiolmm et 
revenoic,num COl'«.,lle n«,stre ad festmn Saneti Miehnelis 
Al,:hanaeli sinulis annis sc, lvendos, l-,r«, omnil»us 
redditil,us, servieiis et demandis luilmseumlue. 
Neen,»n dedinms et eOlleesgimus, ae per presentes 
damus et conce,limus 1,refatis lnodernis Guhernatc»ribus 
omnia exitus, redditus, revèneiones et l»l-«»ficua predie- 
o1'11111 terrarum, tenenlentornln et eetêl'«»l'lllll «»lllllilllll 
et sinml,,rum i, remissorun a festo Saneti Martini in 
hyeme ultimo 1,rèterit,, hue usque pr,,venieneia sire 
ereseeneia Habendum eisdmn (3ul»ernatol'il»us ex don( 
nostr,», a]»s, ltle e«)lnl.»to seu ali,pm ail,» l»roin,le 
herê,lihus vel sueeess,,rihus n«»stris qm»qtlom«»,i«, red- 
den,lo, solvendo vel faeien,l,». 
Et ulterius v,)lumus ae pro nol,is heredilms et 
sueeess,,rilms nostris l,er l-,resentes eoneedimus 1,refatis 
Gul)ernatorii)us et sueeessoribus suis quod de eeter, 
iml,erl,etuum habeant commune siillum ad negoeia 
sua l«'emissa aut aliter taneneia seu ec,neerneneia, 
dêse'itm'uln ; et quod il,si Ghernatores et sueeessores 
sui per nomen (htbematorum l,ossessionum, reveneionum 
et bonorum Libere 8eole Gl'anmatiealis Reais Ewardi 
bexti de Gigleswyeke plaeitare possint et iml,lieatafi , 
defendere et defendi, respon,lère et respondeN in 
quibuseumqtm euriis et loeis, et eoram quihuseulnqUe 
jtldieibus in quibuseumque eausis, aecionibus, negoeiis, 
seetis, querelis, plaeitis et demandis eujuseumque nature 
seu eondieionis fuerint. 
Et ulterius de uberiori graeia nostra ae ex eerta 
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seieneia et mero motu nostris dedimus et eoneessimus et 
l,er presentes ,iamus et eoncedimus prefatis modernis 
Guhernatoribus et successoribus suis ac majori parti 
eorundem l,lenam potestatem et auctoritatem erigendi 
nominandi et appunctuandi Pedagogum et Subpeda- 
gogmn Sc.ole 1,redicte tociens quociens eadem ,Seola «le 
Pedagogo vel ,Subpedagogo vaeua fuerit. 
Et quod il,si et successores sui Gubernatores advisa- 
menlo El,isc.opi diocesis ibidem lro tempore exitentis, 
de tempore in leml,us faeiant et faeere valeant et possint 
idonea et salubria statuta et ,rdinac.iones in s«'riltis, 
Gubernatores l,redictos et successores suos quomodo se 
habeant et gerant in Offlciis suis Gubernatorum predic.- 
torum vel oh quas c.ausas ab officiis suis amoveantur, et 
tangent.la et concernencia modum et formam erigendi 
et m,minandi Pedaogum et SuhI, edagoum ac apI,ro- 
bandi, admittemli et. continuandi eosdem sic electos 
nominatos al» ipsis Gubernatoribus pro tempore exis- 
tentibus aut majori larte eorundem ut prefertur, Ae 
eeiam quoeumque modo eoneerneneia et tan.en«ia 
ordinac'ionem, gubernaeionem et direec.ionem Pedagogi 
et SubI, edagogi ae .olarium Seole predic'te l»r» teml,»re 
existent'Jure, et stipendii et salarii ejusdem Pedaw»gi 
et Subpedago'i ; aa alia eandem ,qeolam ae «,rdinaeionem, 
ubernaeionem, preservaeionem et disl,oeionem red- 
,litmun et revenei«mum a,l sustentacionem ejusdeln 
,Seole appunc'tuatorum et al,punetuandorum tangeneia 
et eoneerneneia. Que quidem statua et ,r,linaeiones 
sic' fienda c'onc'edinms et 1,er presentes l,recil,inms 
inviolabiliter obselxari de telnpore in tempus iml,er- 
petuum. 
Et si viearins eeelesie paroehialis de Gigleswicke 
predieta pro teml,ore existens dieta statuta et ordin- 
aeiones infringat et non 1,erimpleat juxta inteneionem 
et effeetnm eorundem, quod tune. pro ita vice l,ene 
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lieeat et licebit aliis dietorum oeto Gubernatorum ad 
tune existencium unam idoneam I, ers«mam de inhabi- 
tantibus parochie de Gigleswycke predicta magis 
disereciorern et probiorem in officium unius Guberna- 
torum possessionum reveneionurn et bonorum dicte 
libere Seole grammatiealis eligere nonfinare et prefato 
loco dicti viearii sic infringentis statuta et ordinaciones 
predieta. 
Et ulterius de uberiori graeia nostra dedimus et 
coneessimus, ae per l,resentes darls et eonce,limus 
prefatis rnodernis Gubernatoribus po.sessionum, reven- 
eionum et bonorttm dicte Libere Scole Gramlnaticalis 
et suceessoribus suis, licenciam speeialêm liberaln,lUe 
et licitam faeultatem, l,otestatem et aucth,,itatem, 
habendi, recipiendi et 1-,erquirendi ei. et eor, m, s,c«ess- 
oribus imperpetutma, ad sustentaei«,nem et lnanuten- 
eionem ,Scole predicte tare de nobi. heredil-,u. vel 
sueeessoribus nostris, ,luam de aliis quibuscum,lue 
personis et alia persona quaeulnque, maneria, mesuagia, 
terras, tenernenta, reetorias, deeimas, aut alia heredita- 
menta quecumque, infra regnum Anglie, seu alibi infra 
dominia nostra durnmodo non exeedant «larum annuum 
valorem triginta librarum, ultra dieta mesuagia terras 
tenernenta deeimas ae cetera l:,remissa 1,refatis Guber- 
natoribus et suceessoribus suis, ut prefertur, per nos in 
forma predicta eoneessa, Statuto (le tel'ris et tenementis 
ad manum mortuam non ponendis, aut ali,luo alio 
statuto, aetu, ordinaeione seu provisione aut aliqua alia 
re, eausa vel materia quaeumque in contrarium in,le 
habito facto, ordinato seu proviso in aliquo non obstante. 
Et volumus ae per presentes ordinamus quod omnia 
exitus, redditus, et reveneiones I,redietorum terrarum 
tenementorum decimarum et possessionum per 1,resentes 
concessorum ac imposterum dand,,rum et assignand,»rum 
ad sustentacionem Soc,le nostre predi«te «le teml«,re in 
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teml»lS eonveltentul" d sustentei,,neln et eon»el'va- 
«.ionem .'4,.oie_ I,rediete et non Miter nec d aliquos ali«,s 
usus seu inteneiones. 
\'lumus eeiam et per 1,resentes ecmeedimus 1,refati 
Gul,ernatcwil,us .'-;eole 1,rediete qu«,d lml,ent et lml,ebunt 
has litteras n,,stras pntentes sub mano Siillo 
Anlie debito mc«lo faetas et siilltas, absque fine seu 
fe,,,1,, mnn«» vel 1,arvo nobis in H«mnperio nostro, seu 
alil,i, a,1 uum nc,strum, 1,r,,inde qUO«lU,,modo reddendo, 
s,,lven,l,» vel faeiend,. 
«» «ll»d exl,res«a meneio de vero ve-dote anlluo, alt 
,le alilu,, alio val,,re, aut «le eertitudine 1,remissorum, 
sire e,,rum alieujus, nut «le aliis donis sire eonees.ionibus 
1,er n,,. attt l,er aliquem 1,ro.genit,_,rum nostrorum 
prefati,; m-demi-. Guhernnt-ribus Seole prediete nte 
hec teml«,ra faetis, in 1,resentibu'; minime faet existit, 
aut ali«luO stntut«», acte, or, lineione, provisione sire 
restrio«i,,ne inde in eontrnrium faeto, edito, ordinto 
sire l«',,viso, ut nli,om alia re, eusa vel materia 
,luaoumqqe in aliquo non obstante. 
In eujus rei testimonium has litteras nostras fieri 
fecilnus 1,atentés. 
Teste me il,sO l,ud Westmonsterium vieesimo 
sexto die Maii nno reni nostri septimo. 
Per breve de privto sigillo et de praedieta 
uothoritnte Parliment,_. 
Irorogatnr in officio llïllim A'ottc ,4uditoris ibin 9 
die _[nnii .4nno ]«',ni nunc ]çdwardi Æ«rti :ct6limo. 
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TuE TATI'TES. 
[Earlt Yorkshire 8chools, IO. 25t.] 
çTATUTES and Ordinaunees to 1,e obsorve,l by the 
G,,vernours, Master, l'sher and S,.qtollel's ,,f the Free 
(_irammer Seh(,le of (Iygleswieke from tyme to tyme 
agreed ,,n by the G,,vern«,urs «,f the sayd S«hole 
t,_,.vether with the consent and al,probaei,,n of the 
moste Reveren«i Father in Goal, .l,,ltn. by Devyne 
l'ermissi"n, Arehbyshoppe of Y,»rke, l'l'ylllSIe of 
Èlan,le and metr«)l.flitane, as f,,lloweth :-- 
F»r the OVel'nOlll'S. 
First the (I«,vernours t,» he ehosen fr,)m tyme to 
tyme shall be men of true and sounde religi,-m, fearine 
(1,_«i. and «,f h,me.ql '(mversaei«,n. 
,qee,,ndly att their ordinaeion to the said Seh,)lê 
they shall protest and sweare beïore the Vyear of 
Gygleswicke and the test of the G,»vernoul'S of the 
sai,1 S,.hoole, te, be true and ïaithefull towal'des the 
sai,l S,-hor,le and the emolumentes and 1,rofytes belon- 
ina'e to the saine; and that they shall n,.t att any 
rime Imrloyne or take away any of lhe eommodities of 
the saine, whereby it mighte be impoverished or 
empayred in any respecte. 
Thirdly if it ï«,rtune any of the said Governours 
art lhis tyme or art any tyme hereafter, tu dwell or 
reine,ve with there familles out of the lmrishe aforesaid, 
or if any of them be eonviete of any n, ,t« ,rious eryme, 
that then and ïrom thencefurth it shall and may 
lawïul for lhe test of the said Governours, with lhe 
privitie and assent of the Arehbysshoplm of Yorke for 
the tyme beinge, upon due pr«»ofe and examinaei«m of 
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the marrer or matters aforesaid, to eleete into the offioe 
and roome of every one so removeinge, offendinge anti 
oonviete«], a godiy, diserete and sober person of the 
parishe aforesaid. 
Fourthl3" the said Governours, or the more parte of 
them, shall every halfe yere once att the least, visitte 
the said ,'Sc_.hoole, and there examyne the labours of the 
Master and Usher, and also the prooeadinges of the sail 
Sohollers in good litterature, together with the 
rations of the Statutes of the ,ehole in that case 
pr«vyde«l, to then«le if any defaulte be prove«l in toaster, 
usher or soholler, they, with the 1,rivitie and assent of 
the .Xrchl,ysshoppe of Yox'ke for the tyme beine, mav 
fl-thwith take otc|er to redresse the saine. 
Fyftely if uI,,,n due admonioion twise -ven |,y the 
»ai«l ¢]overnç, urs to the sai«l Master, usher or seholler 
ooncern3mçe the violatinge and wilfull breakeine of 
the Gtatutes of the saisi $ohoole, they an,l every of them 
cio hot amen«l, that then and from thenoefurth it hall 
and may be lawfull to an«l for the said Governours, 
with the I,rivitie and assente of the .Xrehbysshol?Pe of 
Y,,rke for the tyme beinge, to deprive and delà, ose the 
said toaster, u.her «,r soholler so offendinge, and others 
to eleete into there place, aooordinçe to the true nlean- 
inge of the lettevs Pattentes of the said Sohoole in that 
cse provided. 
Sixtely the sai«l ;overnours shall provyde 
tyme to tyme that the ordinarie stipendes for the ma.ter 
and u«her at there aecustomed tymes ]e payd, and also 
-hall take eare that the S¢hoole house within and 
withou be suffieiently repayred upon the emoltmentes 
and profittes aeerewinge and rowinge to the said 
Gohoole, neyther shall they make any wilfull waste ,f 
the aid profittes, but be contente with a moderate 
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allowaunce when they are occupyed about the ]»usines 
«f the said ,%ohoole. 
For the Master. 
First the Seholemaster to be ohosen from tyme to 
tyme, shall be a man fearine God, of true religi«,n and 
godlye conversation, n,,t g)a-en to dioein.e, cardine, 
or other unlawfull .'ames, but beinge admitted to the 
chardge of the said sçhole, shall faithfully f,,llowe the 
8n] e. 
Seeondly he shal] instruote ]ris sohollers in .g«,dly 
authours for Christian religion and other meet and 
honest authours Nr more knowlede of the ]iberall 
sciences; and also shall once eaoh weeke eatheehise 
his said schollers in the knowlede of ('hristian 
relii,,n and other o,-lly dueties, to thende their 
-bedienee in lyfe may answerê to therê lrocea,lines 
in godly litter,tture. 
Thir, lly he shall uot teaehe his s,'hollers any 
unsavo3" and i,oi, ishe auothours whiçh may eyther 
infecte the yonge wittes of his sehollers with heriesiês, 
or eorrupte there lyfes with uneleanenes. 
F,mrthly he shall not use in sehoole any ]anmmge 
to his sehollers which be of ryper yeares an,l 1.,roeead- 
inges but onely the latt3e, Greeke and Itebrewe, nor 
shall willinnly I, ermitt the use ç,f the En.lishe tonae 
in the scho,,le to them which are or shalbe able to 
speake lattyne. 
Fyftely he shall indifferently in sohoue endevour 
himselfe to teaehe the poore as well as the riohe, an,l 
the parishioner as well as the stranger, and as hi said 
holIers shall l,mfitt in learninge, so he shall preferre 
them aeeor, lingly, without respoete «,f 1,ers,ms. 
ixtely he shall not be absent ab,)ve six dayes in 
any one quarter of the yeare, without speciall li«enoe 
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¢,f the Governours for the tyme beinge, or the more 
parte of them, nor shall use any vaeati,ms througheout 
the yeare unless it be two weekes att Easter, three 
weekes att Christenmes, and three weekes 1»3" the said 
master to be appointed when he thinketh it most 
eonvenient for his sch, dlel's to be exercysed in wrytina'e 
ramer a Sel'iviner for there better exereyse in that 
facultve; lrvyded alwayes that he may nlon anv 
¢.,,nvenient occasion rante an intermission or vaeati,»n 
to lais sc.hollers from sturlye, in any afternoone whên- 
s«,eVel" he seeth the sanie expedient or retluisite. 
.qeaventhly that the sai,i S«holemaster in reeompenee 
of his paynes and labour in the due exequution of lais 
,,flic.e, shall have and reeeyve yearely of the said 
{h,vernours the yearely stil,end of twentie markes of 
lawfutl l';nglishe money, fol" and duringe so longe tyme 
as he shall eontinne seh, demaster art the seho, de of 
(lya.leswir.ke aforesai,i, t,» 1.,e pa::d art two tymes in the 
yêare, vidz.:--att the feast of saynt Peter advineula, 
six pt)undes thirtene shillinges ït)urepenee, and at the 
feast of the Pm'ifieaeion of our Ladye, six pomades 
thirtene shillinges fourepenee, by even portions. 
Lastly the said master shall hot l»ygylme tv teaehe 
or dimisse the said Sohoole withont eonvenient prayers 
and thankesgyveinge, in that behalfe publiquely to be 
used, most retuisite att bothe m,rnynge and evenynge. 
For the Usher. 
First the Usher of the sehoole shalbe a man of 
s,,unde religion and sol»er lyre, and sneh one as ean 
traine ttpp the Yowthe of the S«hot)le in godlynes and 
vert/te. 
Seeon,lly he shalbe obedient to the seholemaster in 
all thinges eoneernynge his office, by whome he shalbe 
direeted for his manner in teaeheing, catheehiesinge, 
correctinge, &e. 
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Thirdly he shall not absent himselfe from the 
sehoole fom'e dayes in any quarter of the yeare, without 
speeiall lyeenee first obteyned of the master and 
Governours. 
Foul'thly he shall preferr evel'y yeare one whole 
forlne or seedge to the masters eruditi-n, wherein if he 
make defaulte then he shall stande to the cen.ure of 
the said toaster and Governours. 
Fyftly he shall take nl,on him the Regiment and 
teacheinge of the said Schc»le in thabsence «,f the 
toaster, and so shall sut, plye the office of the toaster in 
his said absence. 
Sixtly that the said Usher in Recompence oï lais 
1,aynes and labour in the due exequution oï his «,fiïce, 
shall have and rece.vve yearel.v «if the sai,1 Gm-ernour 
the .verely stypende of sixe poundes thirtene shillinges 
fourepence of lawful Enlishe money, for and dul'ine 
so longe tyme as he shall eontynue Usher of the said 
,chool att Gygleswicke aforesaid, to be 1,ayd art two 
t.vmes in the yeare, vidz.:--att the feast «,f saynt Peter 
Advincula, thre 1)oundes six shillins eightpence, and 
att the feast of the 1,urificacion ,_,f our Lady, three 
1,oundes sixe shillinges eightepenee, by even W«ti,ms. 
For the 3Iaster and l'sher. 
First that the Soholemaster and Usher of the said 
,Sehoole shall every worke day lusuall vacations afl)resaid 
exeel,ted begynne to teaehe the Sehollers «,f the said 
Schoole halle an houre before seaven of the cloeke, if 
he shall sec it expedient, and so eontynue till eleaven 
of the eloeke before Noone, and so shall begynne aaine 
att one of the eloeke in thafternoone and so continue till 
f3.-ve of the eloeke (the usuall vaeaeions aforesaid and 
other necessarie and honest causes and reasonal,le 
re«reations exeepted),. Excepte also the winter season 
whan the tymes of l)eg3minge of the schot)le aud 
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dismissinge of the saine, and of the sçhollers dwellinge 
neare to the sehoole or farr of, shalbe lefte fo ;he 
dis«retion of the toaster. 
,Seeondly if the Scholemaster or Usher of the said 
sehoole shall eommitt any notorious eryme, or shalbe 
remisse or negligent in teaehin. the ,Sehollers of thê 
safil setmole, and do n»t upon the seeond adlnonition 
1,y the said Governours c)r any of them given, amend 
and refi,rmê sueh his or their faulte and offenee, that 
then from theneefurth it shalbe lawfull for the said 
Govêrn-urs or the more I,ai'te of thêm, with the privitie 
an,l assent of the Archel)ysshol)l)e of Yorke for the 
tymê beinge, to exl)ell the sai,I sçhoolemaster and usher 
sa ,,ffendinge fl'om his said office, and to eleete and 
(.lmse an other in his place, in manner aforesaid. 
Thir[lly if the seholemaster or usher shall)e foundê 
eyther to be relnisse «,r vehement in eorrections, upon 
due l,roofe first ruade to the Governours, it shalbe 
lawfull f,l" them or the roc,re parte of them, upon 
admonieion onee o1" twiee g.vven, to f.vne or censure thê 
said toaster or usher aeeordinge to the quallitie of thee 
,ffonee, the assent and eonsent of the Arehebysshopl,ê 
,,f Yol'ke for the tyme beine first had and obteyned in 
that behalfe. 
For the Schollers. 
First what Seholler or Schollers soever shalbe 
admitted into the said ,Sehoole and ther be registred in 
the number of Sehollers, and afterwardes shall rebelli- 
ously and obstinatly withstand his toaster or masters, 
eyther in doctrine, eorreetion, or other godly Govern- 
ment, and eonvineed of the saine, if upon admonieion 
and warninge first given he do not repent and amend, 
it shall and may be lawfull to the said Governoursvith 
the consent of the said toaster, to expulse hiln the 
sehoole. 
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Secondly no scholler or schollers of what degree 
s,Jever, shall absent himselfe from schoole an.v day, and 
esl»ecially the dayes eyther nowe or hereafter for 
exerc.yses to b appointed, without necessal3.'e cause or 
.peciall leave first obte.med of the master or usher 
un,let whome he shall then remayne for his absence 
that ,lay. 
Thirdly if any Scholler, upon due 1-,roofe first had. 
shalbe founde eyther altogether neligent or uncapable 
of lernynge, art the discrecion of the said master, he 
shalbe returned to his frendes to be broughte uI, I, in 
s,,me other honest trade and exercyse of lyre. 
Fourthly what scholler or schollers soever in the 
absence of the said toaster and usher shall hot obey the 
two prepositors, by the toaster to be appointed for 
order and quyetnes of the said Schole, shall for every 
offenee la'oved, be subjecte to the severe censure of the 
said master or usher. 
Lastly what ,Scholler or schollers soever shall 
committ any misdeameaner, or behave themselfes un- 
reverently att home or abroade, eyther towardes there 
parentes, frendes, strangers, or others xrhosoever, or 
shall omplaine of correction moderately given him by 
the rnaster o" usher, shalbe severely corrected for the 
same, upon due knowledge first 'ven of the saine t,, 
tho said toaster or usher. 
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Pt'RCHA'E DEED fF CHOOL Hç'SE AND YARD, l(;10, a 
[Early Yorkshire Schools, p. 267.] 
:From the original in possession of the Governors 1 
HI,q Imlenture ruade the ffourtenth claie of December 
in the yeares of the raigne oï our soveraigne L,-,rd 
.Iames, by the grace of God of England, S«.«,tland, 
ffrance and Ireland, king, defendel" «,ï the ïayth, That 
i te, sale ç,f England, tïrance and Irelind the eiht and 
«,f Sc«,tland the route and ïortith. 
Betwene ,qir Ge'vysse Helwysse of worletbie in the 
«ounie of Lincoln, knight, and Sir Richard Williamson 
of Gainesburh in the saine countie, knight, on thone 
partie, an,l {'hristofer Shutt, batç'heler in Divinitie and 
vickar oï the parish church of Giglesweke in the 
,ountie of Yarke, Robert Bankes of Giglesweke aff«,e- 
sai,i, one of the attorneyes oï his maiesties court of 
«-«mon 1,1ea.% an,l J«,hn R«,bilson of H«»llinghall in the 
l,«rish (,f (li.lesweke aff«,l'esaid, y«»man, on thother 
partie. 
"Wittnesseth that the said Sir Gervysse Hcllwy»se 
and Sir Richard "Williamson, bein owners in ffee farine 
«,f the Re«tol'ie and parsonae oï Giglesweke, in con- 
sideracion of a cel'teyne somme of mç,ney to them in 
hand paid, but especially at the request and mediaç.i«,n 
«_,f the said Christofer Shutt, and to and ïor the use 
and benifitt of the ïlee Grammer schoole oï Giglesweeke 
afforesaid, have enfeoffed, graunted, bargayned and 
c, lde, and by these l»ïesentes doe enfeoffe, graunt, 
bargayne and sell unto the said Christofer Shutt, Robert 

a Modern (eighteenth century) hand. 
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Bankes, and .h)hn Robinson, ther heil'es and assignes 
for ever, as feoffees in trust for and to the uses affore- 
sai,l. 
All that house eomonly ealled the Scho,)lehouse iii 
Giglesweke afforesaid, and that close a,li,»yneing thel'et,» 
talle,! the S«hoolehouse garth, parcell of the sai,l 
Rec.torye. 
To have and to holde the sai,I S,qmoleh,mse an,! 
schoolehouse garth unto the said Christofer Shutt, 
R,,bert Bankes and ,h»hn Robinson, ther heires and 
assignes for ever, for and to the uses afforesai,|. Yelding 
and paying therfore yearly to the kinges maiestie, his 
heires and sueeessors, the rent of tv«elve pente of lawfllll 
English money, at the feastes of thanunciaei,,n ,,f the 
blessed virgine Marie and of St. Michaell tharchangell, 
by even pol'ei,,ns f,,r and towardes thet fee fal'llê l'ent 
,»f fortie and fotll'e l»oundes, l,ayable yearl.v for the sai,I 
Reetorie and parsonage to the kinges maiestie, his 
heirs and sueees.sors, at the feastes afforesaid. 
And the said Sir (lervisse Hellwysse and .";il" 
Richard Williamson ,loe l»y these 1,resentes eonstitute 
and al»point .h,hn Bankes an,I William Lawson of 
Giglesweke afforesaid, yomen, ther ri'ne an,! lawfull 
Attorneyes, for them, and in ther names and 1,laces, to 
enter into the said Scho01e and Seh,,lehouse garth, to 
geve quyet and peacealde possession and seisine thereof 
unto the said Christofer Shutt. R,,bert Bankes and 
 /ohn R«,binson, ther heirs an,l assignes, rattifyeina and 
alloweing whatsoever the said ..tt,»l'lleys shall doe 
therin. 
In wittnes wherof the parties aff,»resai,I to these 
presente Indentures interchangeably have sett ther 
handes and seales the claie and yeares fil'st abc,ve 
written. 
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CERVASE HELWYSSE 
Recognita coram me Mattheo 
Carew, milite, in Cancellaria 
Magiatro per suprascriptum Ger- 
vasium Helwis, militera, octavo 
die Februarii anno auprascripto 
1610. 
Examinata. 

RD. WILLIAMSON 
Capta et recognita per predictum 
Ricardum Williamson militera 
coram me Willelmo Gee, milite, 
uno magistrorum aime Curie 
Cancellarie dicti domini Regis 
apud Ebor. xxo die Decembris 
anno supradicto. 
Cognosco recognicionem W. Gee. 

.qealed and deliuered l»y the within named Sir 
Gervy..e Helwysse, a in the presence of Christopher 
Batesonn, Edward Astone. 
.qealed and delirered by the within named Sir 
Richard Williamson, in the presence of-- 

Giulesweke .,.hoole 
Helwyss et alius 
et 
Shutt et alii. 

William Nowell. 
Thomas Preston. 
Henry Somerscales. 
Geore Bainton. 

In dorso clausarum cancellarie infrascripti domini 
Reis nono die ffebruarii anno infrascripto. 
Per Johannem Torr. 
Seals. 
1. g_Or, a fess azure debruised by a bend gules?]-- 
Hehvys--impaling [? or] a cross engrailed [per pale 
gules and sal,le ?].--Broke. Crest: Five arrows, 1 in 
pale and -t in saltire, points in base [or, armed and 
flighted argent] entwined by a serpent [proper]. 
2. _[Or], a chevron [gules] between 3 trefoils slipped 
[sable] a creseent in ehief for differenee.--Williamson. 

a Sir Gervase Helwys was Lieutenant of the Tower, and was 
executed in connection with the Overbury Iurder, 1615. 
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CHEME MADE BY TlIE BOARD OF EDUCATION UNDER OElII ÇARITABL 
TRUS AOES, IS83 To 1891. oR zE ALTERATION OF TE SCHEME 
REGULATING THGIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
The Foudati. 
l. In this Scheme the expression « the Foundatkm" means the 
Grammar SchooL in the Parish of Gigglesvick, in the Administrativ 
County of the West Riding of Yorkshire, now regu]ated by a Scheme 
ruade under the Eadwed Schoo]s Acts on 9 August 1872, as amended 
and altred by Schemes of 3 Apri[ 18,6, 26 November 189;, and 
2 April 1903. 
Repeal and Substitution 
2. The provisions of the Scheme of 9 Au.st 172 as ameded 
and altered are hereby repealed, and the provisions of this Scheme are 
substituted therefor; provided that nothing in this Scheme shall 
derogate from the exclusive right of the Board of Education to exercise 
any riglts or powers of the Visitor of the Fouadatioa exercisable 
through or by them immediately belote the date of this Scheme. 
Tide o] Foundation. 
3. The Foundation and its endowment 0cluding the particulrs 
specified in the Schedule to this Scheme) shall be administered uder 
th naine of IGGLEWICK CHOOL. 
GOVERNORS. 
Gov*fng Body. 
4. The Goveing Body of the Foundation, in this Seheme called 
the Governors, shall, when complete, consist (subject as in this Scheme 
provided of 1 persons, being :-- 
TEN Representative Governors to be appointed 
Two by the West Riding County Council : 
Oxg by the Council of St. Jo's College, Cambridge ; 
ONm by the Provost and Fellows of Queen's College, 
Oxford ; 
Og by the Mter and Fellows of Clirist's College. 
Cambridge ; 
O by the Council of the Victoria University of 
Manchester ; 
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O.e by the Council of the University of Leeds ; 
O.e by the Governing Bodies of Bingley Grammar School 
and the Keighley Trade and Grammar Scho»l 
alternately ; 
O'E by the Governing Bodies of Burnley Grammar S,-hool 
and the Clitheroe Grammar School alternately ; and 
O.<a by the Governing Bodies of Ermysted's Grammar 
School at Skipton and the Kirkby Lonsdale Grammar 
School alternately ; and 
EIGHT Co6ptative Governors, tobe appointed by resolution 
of the Governors. 
A Representative Governor need hot be a member of the appoint- 
ing body. 
Every Governor to be appointed by the County Council shall be 
appointed f«,r a term of office ending on the date of the appointment 
of his successor, which may be made at any rime after the ordinaç- day 
,f retirement of Çounty Councillors next after his appoinment. The 
«,ther Representative Governors shall be appointed each for a term of 
three years, and the CoSptative  overnors each for a term of rive years. 
Wherever alternate election by two Governing Bodies is 
1,rescribed, the first election after the date of this Scheme shall be 
made by the Governing Body, whose turn it would have been to elect, 
if this Scheme had hot been made. 
Existing Representatire Gorernors. 
3. The persons in office at the date of this Seheme as Representa- 
tire G,,vernors of the Foundation shall be entitled to remain in office 
as Representative Governors under this Seheme eaeh for the remainder 
,,f the terre for which he was appointed, but in other respeets shall be 
ç.ounted as if they had been appointêd under this Seheme. 
Existing Coptatire Gorernors. 
6. The persons in office at the date of this Seheme as CoSptative 
Governors of the Foundati,m shall be entitled to remain in office as 
('oSptative Governors under this Seheme, eaeh for the remainder of 
the term for whieh he was appointed. 
Additional Gorernors. 
7. If an increase in the number of Representative Governrs is 
required to comply with any conditions of a grant ruade by a Local 
Authority or by the Board ,f Edueation, or is considered desirable for 
any other reasons, additional Representative Governors ma)-. with the 
consent of the Governors and the approval of the Board of Èdueati,_,n 
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[sienified by writing under their sealL be appointed by a Local 
Authority. 
Relig;ous Opinions of Governing Body. 
._. Religious ol,ini,,ns or attendance or non-attendance at any 
particular f«,rm of religious worship shall hot in any way affect the 
qualification of any person for being one of the Governing Body under 
this Sc.heme. 
Declaration by Governors. 
'& N,9 person shall be entitled to act as a Governor, whether on a 
first or any subsequent entry into office, ttntil he has signed in the 
minute book of the G,wernors a deelaration of aceeptanee and of 
willingness to act in the trusts of this Scheme. 
Gorelmors hot to be personally interested in Foundation. 
10. Except in special circumstances with the appr,wal in writing 
«,f the Board of Edueation, no Governor shall take or hold any interest 
in any pr-perty belon--ing to the F, mndation otherwise than as a 
trustee for the purposes thereof, or receive an.v remunerati,,n, or be 
inte_rested in the supply of r,,rk or goods, at the eost of the 
Foundat ion. 
¢2uorun and l'oting. 
11. There shall be a quorum when tire Governors are prescrit at 
a meeting. Every matter, exeept as in this Scheme 1,rovided, shall be 
deternined by the majority of the Governors i, resent and voting on 
the qu_sti,m. In case of equality of votes the Chairman shall bave a 
second or casting vote. 
Determination of Goeernorship. 
1"2. Any Governor who is absent from ail rneetings of the 
Gov_rn,rs during a period of one year, or who is adjudieated a 
bankrupt, or who is ineapacitated from acting, or who communicates 
in writing to the Governors a wish to resign, shall thereupon eease 
t,» be a I;overnor. 
l'aeaneies. 
13. E'ery vaeancy in the office of Governor shall as soott as 
possible be notified to the proper appointing body, or be filled by the 
Govern,,rs, as the case requires. Any eompetent Governor may be 
re-aI,pointed. 
Casual l'acancies. 
14. A Governor appointed to fill a casual vacancy shall hold 
office only for the unexpired terre of office of the Governor in whose 
place he is appoiated. 
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Management Rule». 
15. The Management Rules appended to this Scheme (being the 
rules in accordance with which the Oovêrnors shall conduct their 
business and mariage the property of the Foundation) shall have effect 
as part of this Scheme. 
I "esting Property. 
16. The Governors anu ail other persons capable of being bound 
by this Scheme shall, unless the B«,ard of Education otherwis» in 
writing direct, do ail such acts as may be necessary in ortier to vest 
in the Official Trustee of Carity Lands and to transfer to the Ofiïcial 
Trustees of Charitable Funds respectively, ail freehold and leasehold 
lands and hereditaments and ail str,cks, shares, funds, and securities 
respectively, which may hereafter become the property of the 
Foundation. 
THe ScooL. 
Day and Boarding School ]or Boys. 
1;. The S«hool of the Foundation shall be a day and bt,arding 
School, for boys. and shall be maintained in or near the An,-ient Parish 
,_,f Giggleswick in the present school buildings or in other suitable 
buildings provided for the purpose by the t;overnors as a Public 
Secondary School. 
Icome o Foundatio. 
1-. All moneys receix-ed as income exclusively in respect of the 
chool, whether from the fees of pupils or otherwise, shall be applic- 
able xholly for the purposes of the School. After payment of the 
expenses of administration, the Governors shall apply the income 
axising from the property specified in the Sohedule to this cheme as 
f,,llows :-- 
1, They shall pay thereout the yearly sure of I00/. to the 
;,wenfing Body of the Girls' Middle School at Skipton. 
t,» be applied by that Gorerning Body for the general 
purposes of that School, in accordance with the provisions 
of the abo»-mentioned Scheme of 3 April 1,',6, as since 
amended and altered ; 
"_q Th»y shall provide thereout the yearly sure of 901. to be 
applied as herein-after directed ; 
3 They shall apply the income of the property representing the 
endowroent of the Foundation of Josias Shute, in the main- 
tenance of Shute Scholarships as hereinafter provided : 
1 They shall apply the income of the veri,ms prize funds in 
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providing prizes for boys in the 8ehool of the Foundation 
as heretofore ; and 
(5) They shall apply the residue for the general purposes of the 
Sehool of the Foundation. 
Rates. &c. on School. 
19. Ail payments for rates, taxes, repairs, and insurance of or in 
respect of any property oecupied for the purposes of the Sch,,,l shall, 
so far as hot otherwise provided for, be ruade out of the ineome of the 
Foundation applicable to the purposes of the School. 
H««d Mter end 
0. There 8hall be a Head Master of the School, nnd such number 
of Assistant Masters as the Governors think fit. 
Eploment o Staff. 
21. Eve Master in the School shall be employed under a 
contract of service with the Govemors which shall, in the case of 
appointments ruade after the date of this Scheme, be redueed to 
writg, and shall in any case be derminable only (except in the case 
of dismissal for misconduct or other good alad urgent cause)upon a 
written notice given by or on behalf of the Governors or by the 3laster, 
as the case may be, and taking effect in the case of the Head Master 
after the expiration of six months from the date ,,f notice, and in othor 
caoes at the end of a school te and after the expiration of two months 
from the date of notice ; but nothing in this clause shall 
la} in the case «,f any person employed at the date «,f this Scheme. 
affect any special provisions as to notice contained in the 
cheme under which he was appointed or any special 
agrément as to notice in force at the date of this Scheme ; 
or 
(b) affect the special provisions of this Scheme as to the procedure 
to be followed by the Governors in the case t,f the 
dismisl of the llead Master. 
3lters need hot be in Iloly Orders. 
2. No person shall be disqualified for being a Master in the 
Schoel by reason only of his hot being, or hOt intending to be, in H,ly 
Orders. 
Mters .ot to be Goveors. 
23. No hlaster in the Sehool shall be a Govemor. 
Head Master .l ppointment. 
2t. The Head Master shall be a graduate of a Universi{y in tho 
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United Kingdom or have such other equivalent qualification as may be 
al, proved by the Board of Education. He shall be appointed by the 
Governors after due public advertisement in newspapers and otherwise 
so as to secure the best candidates. 
Disrnissal o] Itead Master. 
23. The G,vernors may, at pleasure, dismiss tbe Head Master 
without assigning case, upon notice given in accordance with the 
provisions of this Scheme ; or they may, for misconduct or other good 
and urgent cause, dismiss him without notice. 
Any resolution to dismiss the Head Master shall hot take effect 
until it has been passed at a special meeting, and confirmed at a 
second special meeting held after an interval of not less than 14 days, 
and is so passed and confirmed by hot less than two-thirds of the 
Governors present and voting on the question. 
Provided that whcre the dismissal is a dismissal without notice-- 
la} the {overnors may, at the first meeting, if they think fit, 
by a resolution passed by hot less than two-thirds of 
the whole number of { ;overnors for the time being in 
-ffice, suspend the Head Master from his office unfil 
the second meeting ; and 
{b) full notice of, and opportunity of defence at, both meet- 
ings shall be given to the Head Master. 
Head Master's Temre and O..f/cial A'esidence. 
"26. The Head Master shall dwell in the residence, if any, assigned 
for him. The occupati«»n and use of the residence and of any other 
property of the Foundation occupied by him as Head Master shall be 
had by him in respect of his official character and duties, and hot as 
tenant, and if he is removed from his office, be shall relinquish all 
claire to the Mastership and its future emoluments, and shall deliver 
up possession of the residence and other property to the Governors, or 
as they direct. H,  shall hot, except with the permission of the 
overnors, permit any person hot being a member of his family to 
occupy the residence or any part thereof. 
Head Master hot to bave other Employment. 
2î. The Head Master shall give his personal attention to the 
duties of the School. He shall hot undertake any office or employment 
interfering with the proper performance of his duties as Head Master 
He shall hot hold any benefice having the cure of souls, nor during a 
school terre perf,rm for payment any ecclesiastical duty outside the 
School. 
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Income ol Head _llaster. 
28- ,qubject as in this Sch«me provided, the Head 3laster shall 
receive a stipend in accordance with a rate or scale fixed by tte 
« overnors. 
.1 rsistant 3lasters_ 
-9- The power ,d appointing and dismissing Assistant Masters in 
the School shall be exercised by the Head Master, after obtaining in 
every case the approval of the Governors, and every Assistant Master 
shall be dismissible at pleasure, either on notice given in accordance 
with the provisions of this Scheme, or in the case of misconduct or 
other good and urgent cause, without notice. 
.kn _oEssistant .Muster may at any rime be suspended from duty by 
the Head Master, and the Head Master shall in that case report tho 
matter to the Governurs. 
1e«sions or In5urance. 
30_ The Governors may contribute, or agree to contribute, while 
any Master is in their employment, towards yearly payraents for 
securing on Iris behalf a pension or capital sure payable airer tha 
emi,loyment has eeased The amounl contributed by the Governor 
in respect ,_,f a Master in an3" year shall hot exceed that eontributed by 
the Master. 
ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM. 
Jnrisdi«tion of Govonors over School .qrrangemotts. 
31. Within the limits fixed by this 8cheme, the Governors shall 
prescribe the genral subjects of instructioa, the relative prominence 
and value to be ass,.'gned to eaeh group of subjects, what reports ohall 
be required to be maàe to them by the Head Master, the arrangement. 
respecting the school terres, vacations, anà holiàays, and the number 
of boarders. They shall take general supervision of the sanitary 
condition of the school buildings and arrangements. 'hey shall eve- 
year fix the amotmt which they think proper to be paid out of the 
income of the Foundation applicable for the purposes of the School for 
providing and maintaining a proper School plant and apparatus and 
awarding prizes. 
I iezt,s and Proposais q/ttead d[aster. 
32. Before nmking any rules under the last foregoing clause, the 
Governors shall eonsult the Head MasSer in sueh a mariner as to gve 
him full opportunity for the expression of his views qhe Head Master 
mav Mso from rime to rime submit proposais to the Governors for 
making or altering rules coneerning any marrer  ithin the I_,rovinee of 
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the Governors. The Governors shall fully eonsider any sueh expres- 
sion of views or proposais and shall deeide upon them. 
Jurisdicton o] Itead .I[aster or, er School A rrangernents. 
33. Subject to any rules prescribed by or under the authority of 
this Scheme, the Head Master shall have under his control the choice 
of books, the method of teaching, the arrangement of classes and school 
hours, and generally the whole internal organization, management, and 
discipline of the School, including the power of expelling boys from 
the School or suspending them from attendance for any adequate 
cause to be judged of by him, but on expelling or suspending any boy 
he shall forthwith report the case to the Governors. 
Payments for School )bjects. 
34. The Head Master shall determine, subject to the appr,,val of 
the Governors, in what proportions the smn fixed by the Govern,»rs for 
school plant and apparatus and prizes shall be divided among the 
various objects fcr which it is fixed in the aggregate, and the G,vernors 
shall pay the saine accordingly either through the hands of the Head 
Master or directly as they think best. 
General Instruction. 
35. Instruction shall be given in the School in sueh subjects 
proper to be taught in a Publie Secondary School for boys as the 
Governors in consultation with the Head Master from rime to time 
determine. Stlbjeet to the provisions «,f this Seheme, the course of 
instruction shall be aeeording to the classification and arrangements 
ruade by the Head Master. 
Religi«ms Instruction. 
36. Subject to the provisions of this Scheme, reiigic,us instruction 
in accor,lance with the principles of the Christian Faith shall be given 
in the School under regulations to be ruade by the Govern«,rs. ,No 
alteration in any such regulations shall take effect until the expiration 
of hot less than one year after notice of the making of the alteration 
has been given by the Governors in such manner as they think best 
calculated to bring the matter within the knowledge of persons 
interested in the School. 
Reliyious Exemptions. 
37.--(a) The parent or guardian of, or person liable to maintain or 
having the actual custody of, any boy attending the School as a day 
pupil may claim by notice in writing addressed to the Head Master the 
exemption of such boy from attending prayer or religious worship, or 
from any lesson or series of lessons on a religious subject, and such boy 
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shall be exempted accordingly, and a boy shall hot. by reason of any 
exemption Irom attending prayer or religious ,vorship. or from any 
lesson or series of lessons on a religious subject, be deprived of aïxy 
advantage or emolument in the School or out of the endowmênt of the 
Foundation to which he would ,,therwise have been entitled. 
( If the parent or guardian of, or person liable to maintain or 
having the aetual custody of. any boy who is about to attend the SchooI 
and who but for this suh-c|ause couId only be admitted as a boarder, 
desires the exemption of sueh boy from attending prayer or religious 
worship, or from any lesson or series of lessons on a religious suhject, 
but the persons in charge of the boarding-houses of the chool are hot 
willing to allow such exemption, then it shall be the duty of the 
Governors to make proper provisions for enabling the boy to attend the 
School and have such exemption as a day pupil, without being deprived 
of any advantage or emolument to which he would otherwise bave been 
entitled. 
c) If any teacher, in the course of other les._,ns, at which any boy 
exempted under this clause is in accordance with the ordinary rules of 
the School present, teaches systematically and persistently any 
particular rehgious doctrine ff'oto the teaching of which any exemption 
bas been claimed as in this clause bef,,re provided, the Governors shall. 
on complaint ruade in writing to them by the parent, guaràian, or 
person liable to maintain or having the actual custody «,f such boy. 
hear the complainant, and inquire into the circumstances, and if the 
complaint is judged to be reasonable, make all proper provisioïxs fç,r 
remedying the matter complained of. 
Examinat lori.s. 
:;8. Once at least in every two years there shall be. at the cost of 
the Foundation, an examination of the whole of each of the Ul,per 
fonns of the School b.v, or under the direction of, a l'niversit.v or other 
exalldning body aI,proved by the 13,,ard of Education, with the 
assistance, if the Governors think fit, of any of the teaching staff ,)f the 
School ; and a report thereon shall be made to the Govern¢rs. who shall 
send copies of it to the liad Master and to the West Riding County 
Council and two copies fo the Board of Education. Provided that the 
Board may, either generalIy or in any particular year, dispense with 
that examination as regards any of the upper forms. 
Once at least in every year there shall be an examination of the 
l wer forms by the teaching staff of the School, and a report thereon 
hall be nmde to the Governors if they require it. 
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An examination may be partly in writing and partly oral, or, in the 
lower forms, wholly oral. If in any year the Sehool as a whole is 
iuspected by the Board of Education, the Board may dispense with 
any examinati,m for that and the following year. The Board may 
decide which forms shall be considered t- be " upper" and "lower'" 
respectively for the purposes of this clause. 
[ 'ONDITIONS OF' OEDMISSION. 
T,, Whom School is Open. 
:v.I. Subject to the provisions established b.v or under the authority 
,,f this .qcheme, the School and ail its advantages shall be open to ail 
}»,ys of goo character and sucient health. Provided that a boy 
shall n,,t be admitted to the chool-- 
Ca unless he is residing with his parent, guardian, or near relation 
within dgrees of kindred fixed by the Governors, or lodging 
in the h, mse of some 1,erson other than a Master, eonducted 
under the rules approved f,r that house by the Governors. or 
) unless df he is admitted as a borderl he is boarding in a hou$e 
conducted under rules ruade I» 3- the Iovernors and i,rovided 
or c»ntrolled by them or by some Master who is not the parent 
,,f the b-y. 
Ages for School. 
t0. Subject as herein provided, no boy shail be admittc,l to the 
Sch,,,l un&r the age of 9 years. No boy shall remain in the School 
after the end of the sehool year, in whieh the age of 19 is attained. 
The Head Master sha|i make rules for the withdrawal ,ff boys from the 
"cht,o| in cases where, Irom idleness, or ineapacity to profit by the 
studies of the place, they have fallen nmterially below the standard of 
position and attainment pr,_,per for their age. 
Application for Admissiot 
11. Applicati-ns for admission to the School shall be ruade to the 
Head Master, or to some person appointed by the Governors, aceording 
toa fçrm tobe approved by them and delivered to ail applicants. 
'egister of Applicatiots. 
4:2. Tbe Head Master or some person apiointed by the  overnors 
shali keep a register of applications of admission, showing the date of 
every a|,plicati,,n and of the admission, withdraal, or rejeetion of the 
apI,1icant and the cause of any rejection and the age of each applicant. 
P»vided that every person requiring an application to be registered 
shall pay such fee as the Governors may fix, not exceeding rive 
shillings. 
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Entrance Examination. 
4:1. No boy shall he admitted to the Sehnol exeept after being 
round fit for admission in an examination under the direction of the 
Head Master graduated aeeording to the age of the boy, or in some 
ther examination approved hy the Governors. Those who are so found 
fit shall, if there is room for them, he admitted in order ace-rding to 
the date of their application. 
Fees. 
44. No fee, payment, or gratuity shall be reeeived from or on 
behalf of any boy in the Sehool, exeept in aeeordanee with Rules for 
Payments, vhieh shall be made by the ¢;overnors and shall among 
other things provide :-- 
ta fc,r the paylaent of such taition fee, ai the rate of hot more 
than 30l. and hot less rhin 121. a year, as is prescribed in 
the rules : 
rb} for the payment of an entrance fee hot exceeding 3/. and 
,:1 in the case of any boarder, for the payment of a boarding fee, 
at the rate of not m-re than {;6-'. a year, in addition to the 
tuitk,n fee. 
The Rules for Payments shall be subject to the apI,roval of the 
Board of Edu«ation sigaaified by writing under their seal. and when so 
approved shall have effect accordingly. 
FREE PLACES, [AINTENANCE ?kLLOWANCES, AND ]{XHIBITION'S. 
Exemptiozs from Fees. 
45. tl. The Rules for Payments shall provide f,,r total or partial 
exemptions from payment of tuition fees or entrance fees. 
2.: They shall, alno.ng other things, provide-- 
a} that a yearly sure of hot less than ç,01. out of the income ,,f 
the Foundation apl»licable for the general purposes of 
the School may. if funds permit, be aI,plied in providing 
t,tal or partial exemptions fr0_,m payment of tuition fees 
for boys who are and have ior not less than three years 
been resident in the Ancient Parish of Giggleswick ; and 
, that the income «,f the property representing the end,,w- 
ment of Josias Shute shall be applied in providing total 
exemptions from payment «,f tuition fees and the cost of 
books and stationery, to be called Shute Scholarships, 
and to be offered in the first instance to boys v:ho are and 
have for not less than two years been in attendnnce at a 
Public Elementary Scho«l in the Ancient Parish of 
Giggleswick ; 
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and may aise pro»vide--- 
tc) that any boys who are exempted frein payment of tuition 
fees under the provisions of sub-clauses (2) (a) and 12 (b) 
of this clause, and who by reason of their proficiency are 
deserving-f the distinction, shall be called Giggleswick 
S«'holars and Shute Scholars respectively, and that any 
-ther b«Jys who are exempted from payment of tuition 
fees, and are likewise worthy of the distinctin, shall be 
called Foundation ,cholars. 
Maintenance .lllowances. 
46. The Iovern,rs may award te such c,f Ihe ;igleswick 
S,.hlars or Foundati,Jn Scholars as in the opinion of the [lovernors 
are in need of financial assistance te ena)fie them te enter or remain in 
the Scho)l, Maintenance Allowances each of a yearly value of net more 
than 51. Any such Allowance may, at the discretion of the Governors, 
be paid te the parent «»r guardian of the b,y, (,r may be applied by 
them towards payments (other than tuiti,,n or entrance feem under the 
Rules for Payments or in providing the boy with travelling îacilities 
or meals. 
Boys" Moiêty of Yearly Sure of 9ol. 
4,. The ;overnors shall apply one moiety of the above-mentioned 
yearly sure of 90/., in one or both of the followin ways :-- 
,1  in p:oviding additional Shute Scholarships, 
,2 in awarding maintenance allowances each of a yearly value of 
not more than I0/. to Shute Scholars. 
An)" unapplied residue of the said moiety shall be applied by the 
overnors in augmenling the value of the tiggleswick and other 
Exhibitions hrein-after mentioned. 
Boarding Scholarships. 
4S. The Governors may, if funds permit, apply a yearly snm of 
net tnore than 15i)[. out of the mcome of the Foundation applicable for 
the purposes of the School in the maintenance of Boarding Scholar- 
ships, each consisting of exemption, total or partial, frein payment of 
b,,arding fees. These Scholarships may be held in coniuncti,m with 
any Scholarshii, or Exeniption maintained under this Scheme. 
Gigglewick and othe Leaeing Exhibitions. 
49. The ;overnors shall, as soo, as funds permit, maintain a 
Leaving Exhibition, to be called the Giggleswick Exhibition, of the 
yearly value of not less than 30L nor more than 50L to be awarded for 
pr,ficiency in any one or more of the subjects of general instruction 
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provlded for by this Scheme. They may also maintain I1) a Leaving 
Exhibition to be called the Clapham and Tennant Exhibition, and 
2' other Leaving Exhibitions. 
cal The Exhibitiona shall be tenable at any University, Training 
College for pupils intending to enter the teaching profession, 
or other Institution of higher, including professionM or 
technical, instruction. 
b An Exhibiti,m shall be itber 
il a single payment, or 
,iii a series of payments exending over not more than four 
years, 
and in either case shall hot exceed s total value of 200/. 
,-, Exhibitions shall be awarded for merit only, on the result of 
such examination as the Governors think fit, to boys who 
then are and bave f,r not less than two years been in tho 
School. Within the limits fixed by this Scheme the Exhibi- 
tions shall be freely and openly competed for, and shall be 
awarded nnder such rules and conditions as the Governors 
thiuk fit, but so that as nearly as possible the saine number 
may be awarded each year. Any Exhibition for which there 
is no duly qualified candidate, who on examination is adjudged 
worthy to take it, shall for that turn hot be awarded. 
Deprivation. 
50_ The Scholarships and Exhbitions sl.all Le tenable only for 
the purposes of education. If, in the judgment of the Governors, the 
holder cA any Scholarship or Exhibition or any boy exemptcd as 
aforesaid is guilty of serious misconduct or idleness, or fails to 
nantain a rcasonable standard of proficiency, or ceases to pursue his 
education, the Governors may det,rive him of the Scholarship, 
Exhibition, Exemption, or any Maintenance Allowance, but in the case 
of an Exemption {unless the Rules for Payments otherwise provide) 
only upon grounds sufficient to-justify the removal of any boy from 
the ,qchool. In the case of an Exhibition, the Governors may act on 
the report of the proper autborities of the University, College, or 
Institution, at which the Exhibition is held, or on such other evidence 
as the Governors think sufficient. Under this clause the decision of 
thê Governors shall be final in each case. 
SPECIAL I.)EPARTMENTS. 
Preparatory Department. 
51 The Governors may, if they think fit, maintain in the School 
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a Preparatory Departlnent for the edueation of boys. For this depart- 
ment the Governors may make sueh modifications as they think fit in 
the f,,regoing provisions relating to ages, instruction, and examination, 
and the Rules for payments may prescribe sueh tuition fees a» may be 
thought suitable. 
Eucation of intendin9 El«mentary School Tcachers. 
.52. The Governors may, with the approval in writing of the 
Board of Eucation, make special provision in or in connexion with 
the School for the education of boys who intend to qualify as teachers 
in Public Elementary Schools. For these hoys, subject to the like 
approval, the Governors nmy make such modifications as they think 
fit in the foregoing provisions relating to ages, instruction, and 
examination, and the I{ules for Payments may prescribe such tuition 
fees as may be thought suitable. 
SE'II'LE (_]IRLS" SCHOOL. 
Payment to Settle Girls" School 
53. The Governors shall pay the other moiety of the said yearly 
sum of 90l. to the Gc, verning Body oI the new Public Secondary 
School Ior girls established or about to be established at Settle. to be 
applied by stwh overning Body Ior the general purposes of that 
cho,_,l. on condition that the  overning Body maintain therein hot less 
than three free places for .irla who are resident in the Ancient l'arish 
of Giggleswick, and who are and have for hOt less than two ye.ars been 
in attendance at a Public Elementary School. 
TRANSITORY PROVI.qIONS. 
Cntinuance «, E:içtin 9 .4rrangenents. 
54. Until the expiration of two months ircm the date ot this 
Sheme, or such further period as may be sanctioned in writing bv the 
Board of Education, matters which under this S,'heme are to be the 
subject of rules which require the approval of the Board under their 
seal lnay be conducted in accordance, as ar as cil'eumstances permit, 
with the arrangements e:/isting at the date of this Scheme. 
I:irst Meeting of Gorernors. 
55. The first meeting of the Governors shall be summoned by the 
Clerk of the present Governing Body as soon as possible after the date 
of this Scheme, or, if he fails to summon a meeting for two months 
after that date, by any two Governors. 
Present ttcad Malter. 
56. The preseng Head Master shall, if willing, take and hold ghe 
office of Head Master of the School under this Scheme. He shall be 



entitled while holding office to receive a fixed yearly stil-,end of 2001. 
and also a capitation payment calculated on sueh a seale, unif-rm or 
graduated, as may be fixed from rime fo rime by the Governors, at the 
rate of hot less $han 41. a year for eaeh boy in the Sehool. 
Saeing of Interests. 
57. No boy who is and on 8 September 1909 was in the School 
shall be liable to any payment to whieh he might hot bave been liable 
if this Seheme had hot been ruade, and any holder of a Seholarship 
or Exhibition awarded on or belote the date of this ,qcheme shall be 
entitled to hold his Seholarship or Ehibition as if this Scheme had 
hot been ruade. 
GEXRAL PROVISIONS. 
Further Endowments. 
58. The Governors may reeeive any additional donations or 
endowments for the general purposes of the Foundation. They may 
also receive donations or endowments for any speeial objeets conneeted 
with the Foundation hot inconsistent with or calculated to impede the 
due working of the provisions of this Scheme. Any question arising 
upon this last point shall be referred to the Board of Education for 
their decision. 
Orders for Ideplacement hot affected. 
59. Nothing in this Scheme shall affeet any Order of the Charity 
Commissioners or the Board of Education ow in Lree, so far as it 
makes pro'ision for the discharge of any debt or for the replacentent 
of any stock or money. 
Alteration of Schcme. 
130. The Board of Education may, in the exercise of their ordinary 
jurisdietion under the Charitable OErusts Acts, 153 to 191. frame 
Sehemes for the alteration of any portions of this Scheme, provided 
that such alteration shall hot be eontrary to anything contained in the 
Endowed Sehools Acts, lb6'3, 1,73 and 1,4, and that the obect of the 
Foundation shall always be :-- 
,1) to supply a liberal educatiç,n for boys by means of a School or 
Y, chools in the Ancient Parish of Giggleswick or otherwise. 
aud 
.'2 to promote the edueation of girls. 
2uestons utder Scheme. 
61. Aay question as to the construction of this Scheme or as to 
the regularity or the validity of any acts done c,r about to be done 
under this Scheme, shall be deterrnined conc!usively by the Board of 
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Education, upon suoh application made te them for the purpose aa they 
think suflïcient. 
Interpretat ion. 
62. The Interpretation Act, 1889, applies to the interpretation of 
this Scheme as it applies to an Act of Parliament. 
Date of 8cheme. 
63. The date of this ficheme shall be the day on which it is 
established by an Order of the Board of Education. 

I.'tXAGEM EXT ].I'LES. 
METINGS AND lgROCEEDI.GS. 
1. The Governors shall hold ordina" or stated meetings at least 
twiee in each year. A specia] meeting may at any rime be summoned 
by the Chairman ¢«" any two Governors upon four clear days' notice 
being gin'en to the othvr Governors of the matters t,_, be diseussed. 
Chairman. 
2. The Govern,rs shall, at their first ordinary or stated meeting 
in each year, elect «,ne of their number to be Chairman of their meet- 
ing.- for the year. If it is necessary to supp]y his place at any meeting, 
the Chairman of that meeting shall be appointed belote an)" .ther 
business is tmnsacted. The Chairman shall always be re-eligible. 
Rescinding Resolutions. 
3. Any resoluti,n ,,f the Governors may be rescinded or varied at 
a subsequent meeting, if due notice of the intention t,, rescind or vary 
the saine has been given to all the I Æovernors. 
.Idjournment 03* Meetings. 
-1. If at the rime appointed for a meeting a sufficient number of 
Governors t,-, form a quorum are hot prescrit, or if at any meeting the 
business is hot eompleted, the meeting shall stand adjourned sine die, 
and a special meeting shall be summoned as soon as conveniently may 
be. Any meeting may be adjourned by resolution. 
Jlintaes and Account. 
5. The Governors shall provide and keep a minute-book and 
books of accourir. Ail proper accounts in relation to the Foundation 
shall in each year be nade out and certified, and copie** sent to the 
Bord of Edueation and the West Riding Cunty Council in such 
ferre as the Board may require. 
Publication of Accountx. 
6. On sending accounts for any year te the Board of Education 
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the Governors shall exhibit for publie inspection in some convenient 
place in Giggleswick, copies of the accounts so sent for that year, 
giving due public notice where and when the saine may be seen, and 
they shall at ail reasonble times allow the accounts for any year to be 
inspected, and copies or extracts to be ruade, hy ail persons al, plying 
for the puri,ose. 
Genera/Power to make [çules. 
,. Within the limits preseribed by the Seheme, the Governors 
shal bave /ull power fo make rules /or the management of the 
Foundation, and for the conduet of their business, ineluding the 
summoning of meetings, the deposit of money ata preper bank, the 
custody of documents, and the appointment during their pleasure of a 
Clerk or of any neeessary offieers at sueh a rate of remuneration as 
may be approved by the Board of Edueation. 
.-I.NAGEMENT OF I»ROPERTY. 
,. The Governors shall mariage the property of the Foundation 
hot oec,apied for the purposes thereof aceording to the general law 
applicable to the management of 1,roperty by Trustees of charitable 
foundations. 
Repairs and Insurance 
:4. The t;overnors shall keep in repair and insure against tire all 
tbe buildings of the Foundation nt,t required tobe kept in repair and 
insured by the lessees or tenants thereof. 
Allotlnents Extension Act, 1882. 
10. The t;overnors may set apart and let in allotments under the 
All,,tments Extension Act, 18»2, any portions of the land belonging to 
thê Foundation other than buildings and appurtenances of buildings. 
Letting of Proper(v. 
ll. The Governors shall give public notice of the intention to let 
any property in such manner as the" shall consider most ef[ectual for 
insuring full publicity. The ;overnors shall hot create any tenancy 
in reversion, or for more than 21 years certain, or for less than the 
improved annua| value at racktent, without the sanction of the Board 
of Education or a competent Court. 
Leases. 
12. The Governors shall provide that on the grant by them of any 
lease the lessee shall execute a counterpart; and every lease shall 
contain a eovenant on the part of the lessee for the payment of rent, 
and ail other usual and proper eovenants applicable to the property 
eomprised therein, and a proviso for re-entry on non-payment of the 
rent, or non-performance of the eovenants. 
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Ti,n ber and 3Iino'als.--8u rpl«s Cash. 
13. Any money arising from the sale of timber, or from any mines 
or minerals on the estates of the Foundation ; and 
Any sum of cash now or at any rime belonging to the 
Foundation and hot needed as a balance for working 
purposes ; 
shall (unless otherwise ordered by the Board of Education) be treated 
as capital and be invested in the naine of the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds. 
COPIES OF SCHEME. 
14. The Governors shall cause a copy of the Scheme to be given to 
every  overnor, Ho,ad Master, and other Teacher, upon entry into office, 
and copies may be sold at a reasonable price to all persons apI, lying 
for the same. 
st 'IIEDULE. 
|»ARTI'ULAP, S «F PP«PE[.'TY OF THE FUNDATI«N. 

Description. 
IEAL I.':,TATE. 
At Giggl,'swick. 
Sites and buildings of 
the I;ranlmar cho«,l, 
I'hapcl, h«mtel, 31asters' 
houses, 
Eatage of l"«»otl»all field 
« Lower Ashtom. 
Train l'asture- 4 1 
Eatage of Crieket field - 15 0 
Brookside croft 1 0 
SiteforSanatorimn- 6 3 
Spen pasture - 11 3 
Land called"Capl,leriggs'" 16 3 
Bath ('r, fft 1 1 

Extent Tenant, Per«on h,tble, or Persofl- Groçs Yearly 

a. u. P. £ s. d. 
In hand. -- 

6 1 17 I']manuel.l,,huson- 10 0 0 

8 0 0 
5 0 0 

t4 10 0 

20 O O 
-0 10 0 
310 0 

Carried forward çlO1 10 0 
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l>ecriptlon or Amount I In nhoee Naine invested. 
. . P.  Brought forward - 
At North Cave, in the 
Farm buildingsand land 129 2 1t Charles Dennis 

ealled "N.rth Cave 
Farm.'" 
Farm buildings and land 128 2 0 
ealled "Common Farm" 
Farm buildingsand iand 67 3 15 
ealled "'Stoney Carr I 
Farm.'" 
"White Hart'" Inn and -t8 0 2_ ° 
garden, farm buildings, 
and land called 
Watermill, cottage, and 15 2 34 
land. 

Do. do. 
Thomas Cleminshaw 
Mrs. Emily Gray - 

Richard Boast 

Income. 

£ s. . 
101 10 0 

8" 0 0 

100 0 0 
47 0 0 
8000 

4000 

House, foundry, and land 
House and land 0 0 3[) 
Do. 1 0 1_'2 
D,,. Nordham House) 1 0 15 
Do. 0 1 10 
Garden 
Land at Drewton 
Twenty-eight Sheepwalks 
on Drcwton. 
Rent for shooting over 
estate at North Cave. 
lentcharges. 
Quit-rents in respect of -- 
lands at North Cave. 

5 2 1S W. and T_ a, aunders 
Major Dunlop 
H. S. Clarke 
Thomas Gregson - 

W. J. Tuton 
I)o. 

0 1 5 
0 1 32'. W. E. 
0 1 32 Do. 
0 1 2l W.M,verley 
-- J.G.A. Jowett - - 

B[anchard 
do 

Colonel Clitherow 

Various 

25 0 0 
7 4 0 
7 0 0 
2500 
700 
_'210 0 
210 0 
210 0 
1 1 0 
7 7 0 

990 

3 210 

Carried forward £556 310 
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Descriptton. 

Titherentchargeson lands 
at Etherdwick. in Ald- 
borough, in the East 
Riding. 
Rentcharge on land at 
Burton - in - Lonsdale, 
West Riding. , 
Do. do. 

Extent 
or Amounl. 

A R. P. 

ITenant. Person I able. or l'ersons [ 
in whose .me mveted. 

Brought fcrward - ] 
Various .... ' 

Gro,s Yearly 
[ri otite. 

£$.d. 
556 3 10 

lïentcharge on land at I 
Langcliffe, in l'arish 
of ( iggleswick. 

23 10 4 

I:)EREoNAL ]{STATE. 
Çonsols - 
The Hïvson trize Fnnd. 
Proeeeds of ,Sale of shares 
in the Settle Public 
Buildings Company. 

104 0 0 

Christopher()ther's Rep- 1 t 0 0 
rêsentatives. 

--- Foxcroft- - 

Fine Cotton Spinners' 
Association, Limited, 
Manehester. 

013 4 
0 3 6 

The ()fficial Trustees of 0 "2 0 
Charitable Funds.  

Governors of the School 

T«,tal 

59t 13 0 

This Schedule is ruade up to 1 November 1909. 

q'he Boar,l of Education order that the foregoing Scheme be 
established. 

Sealed this 1st da)- of February 1910. 



APPENDIX X. 

.'IASTERS (F GIGGLESWI('K. 
1199-151S Ja.xlzs Cama, Founder of the Roo,] Chantry. 
154S-1560 RICHARD CARR, Inoumbent of the Rood 
Chantry. 
1615-161 Rv. CnlST«»P,R S'T, B.D., Vicar of 
(}iggleswiek, 1576-1[;26. 
1G19-11;tl. REV. R«,BERT DaCKRar, 5I.A, Vicar ,,f 
Giggleswiek, 1632-1t;41. 
1642-1647 REv. Rt,wL.«S Lrcas, M.A. 
1648-1t;56 Rgv. WII.LIat WALlon, M.A. 
1656- WLLAM BU.bLEY tTeml)orary). 
1656dGg4 REv. WILLIAM BRIGGS. 
1685-112 RV. Jox AMTST., M.A. 
1744-119 Rv. WL PaLm', B.A. 
lS/g-lg58 Rv. G(,o As BUTTT«,, D.D. 
158-1n66 Rv. J,,H R«'H. BLbV«, M.A. 
16g-1867 Rv. T«,s BaMLr, M.A. 'Provisional. 
1867-169 M('L FonsT, B.A. lPr«»visionalL 
18;9-1904 Rr. G«,o STrL, M.A. 
1904-1910 WLLL Wr.«Ma Yat's, M.A. 
1910- ROBERT N«,L D,'aLS, M.A. 
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13t3-1362 
ll;15-11;t2 
ll; t-1;65 
I[;[;;-B;7 I 
ll;71-11;,'ql 
1 ;si I- 1 t;,2 
ll;S,.q- 
ll;s,'- ll;!,'q 
169,-173 
17t-1713 
17 -1712 
171-)._-1721; 
1721;-1733 
175;-17,'- t 
174-17:2 
17!2-17'» 
lSltl-l,'-lt 
1.ql l-l,Ss 
1,58-11;t 

17st-1790 
1790-17»1 
lsOT-ls31 
ls5.9-187 

N.B.--In 1872 the position of Mr. Prowin was change& 



INDEX. 

ACASTER, 2 
ACt Book, Ripon, 9 
Alcuin of _'ork, 205 
AIdburgh0 29 
Aldershot, 228 
A1fred, King, 205 
Aligarh, 
Ardingly, 
Argentine, 2o3 
Armitstead, Anthony, 7I 
.... John (3[aster), 7, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79 
Armistead, ., 
 Roger, 28 
Armstrong, John (Usher), 7, 
I20, 47 
Arno]d, Dr. 53, o5, oS 
Ascham, Roger, 24 
Atherton, Thomas, 57 
Atkinson, Richard (Usher}, 72, 
74 
Athletic Shop, 228 
Auckland. St. Andrew, 67 
Austwick, 54, 22, 193 

BAKER, SERGT.-.,IAJOF% 219 
Banckes, Thomas, 3I, 48 
Bank, William, 28 
Bankes, Alexander, 54 
Robert, 6o 
William, 84, 86 
Banks, John, 5I 
Bankwell, 29I, I95,222 
Barney. 53 
Barrows, Anthony, 71 
Bayley, John, 99 
s 

Bearcroft, Philip, 21I, 226 
Beçk House, 225 
Benet, John. 32 
Beverle.v. io 3 
Big Schoo], i82, I89, i9o , 2o3, 
205 
Birkbeck, John, t38 
----John (Junior), I84. ISï 
Blakiston, Rev. J. R. (Master}. 
249, I5o. 151. I52, I53, 54, 
I56, t58, I62, 163, I66, 267, 
I68, 69 
Boarding-house (see Hostel), 
I73 
Boer War, 197 
Bognor. I t 6 
Bolton, lO7 
Boyd, Rev. W., I37 
Brackenridge, J., I36 
Bradley, Mary, ! 13 
---- William (Master, 69 
---- William, 99, I3 
Bramley,---., t4S 
---- Rev. T. (Master), I66, 169 
Brampton, 29 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 25 
Brayshay, Thomas, 7I 
"Breeches "" Bible, 191 
Brewin, Arthur, 15o ' tSl, 173, 
I92 
Brigge, William (3Iaster), 69, 
7o, 7I, 72 
Brinsley, 41 
Brookside. 22 [ 
Browne, William, 28 
" Bubble and Squeak," 
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Buckhaw Brow, :25 
Bulidou, :9, 3 ° 
Bultfontein, 197 
Bumrning '" Stone, 145 
Bunyan, Joh,,, 205 
Burton, 67 
Exhibitions (see Carr, 
Tennant. Clapharn, Shute), 
67, 72, 73, 74, 8o, $2, 85. 92, 
13o, 134, I64 
---- Rents, 62, 9 o, 134, I64 
Busby. 206 
P, utterton, Rev. G. A. (Master), 
I3I. 142. 143, 144, 145, I46, 
147, I48, 149. 151, 152, I53, 
157, I9I, 2"19, 

CAEDMO.N', 2'05 
Camden, 42" 
Cansdale, Sereant-Major, 196, 
219, 22S, 2:9 
Canterbury, 4o 
Capleside, 84 
Cappleriggs Close, 6I, 62 
Carlisle, 83 
Carr,--. IGovernor}, 166 
---- George (Usher), 77, 8o, 85 
---James (Fouuder), 13, 16, 
I7, 18, 19 , 26, 30, 54, 55, 77, 
9 o, 91, Ioi, lO6, 135 , 204. 219, 
221, 229 
Carr, John, 65 
(Master), 77, 78, 79, So 
(Mathematical Pro- 
fessor at Durham U.iver- 
sity), 133 
.... Writing Master), 99, 
Io3, III, II3, 114, I16, I2i 
_I Richard (Master), 22, 26, 77 
(Founder of the 
Exhibitious), 55 

Carr, Richard (of Peterhouse), 
57 
-- Roger (Governor, I592), 3 r 
Stephen (of Stackhouse), 
I4 ° 
---- Thomas (VicarofSancton), 
71 
.... (of Settle), 71 
(Fellow of Triuity 
College, Cambridge) Iio, 
III 
---- XVilliam lof Langcliffe), 77 
(of Stackhouse, 77, 84 
(Rector of ]3olton), 
io6, Io 7 
--- Exhibitions, 56, 58, 73, $2, 
Catterall, John, 48 
-- XVilliam, 28 
Cavendish, Lord Edward. I87 
-- Lord Frederick, I87 
Chantries Act, 20 
Chantry of Out Lady, 22 
----of the Rood, 13, 14. 16, 
I8, 22, 23 
-- Tempest, 22 
Commissioners, I9, 37 
Chapel tsee Parish Church, I98, 
199, 200, 2o2, 203, 205, :2"I, 
225 
Charity Commissioners, 52, I I8, 
I54, I55, 158, I61, I63, 183 
Charles iI, 68 
Charter, 26, 27, Appe,dix VI 
Chelsea Training College, 15o 
Chester, Dean of, I22 
Chewe, Richard, 3 I, 48 
Chichester, Bishop of, II7 
Chippett, Rev. J. W., I 3 
Choir Schools, 24 
Christie, Hector, I87 



Christ's College, Cambridge, 56, 
57, 65, 66, 67, 7o, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 77, 78 , 80, 82, 83, 85, 93, 
108, 221 
Cirencester, 158 
Clapham (of Austxvick), I93 
---- Elizabeth. 8I 
John (Vicar), 93, Io7, I24 
.... William ( Founder of 
Clapham Exhibitious), 49, 
50, 5I, 73 
.... Exhibitions, 4% 5 o, 52, 54 
Claphantson. 49 
-- Henry (l_'sher), 58, 63, 6.1 
-- Robart, 53 
Clarke, Dr. T., Io8 
Class-rooms, ISt, 
Clayton. Obadiah (Usher}, lO2, 
il 5 , xI6,117 
Clementson, Enoch, 99, 113, I14 
Cletehop. 28, 52.53 
Clifton College, 173 , 216, 2I 7 
Clough, 92 
Club, Old Boys', I95 
--- Giggleswick Boys', 2I 9 
Cocker's Arithmetic, 191 
Cocket, Thomas, 74 
Cockett, John, 66 
Colchester, 60 
Colenso, 97 
Colet. Dean, 4I 
Columba, 205 
Colours, School. 193 
Conveuticle Act, Second, 68 
Cook, Isaac, IiO 
Cooksou, Bryau, 74 
-- - John, 8o 
---- Robte, 7 [ 
Cornah, J. R., 197 
Cosen, Bshop, 65 

Coulthurst, Rev. W. H. (Vicar), 
I88 
Cowgill, William ¢Usher), 70 
Craggs, ]%Irs., 12o 
Craven Bank, 122. I28, I3I , 152, 
165, lïo, 18o, 86, I94 
Cricket, 189, 193 
 Field (sec Football Field), 
19S, 223 
-- Pavillon, 2o5 
Cross-country Race, 225 
Croxton, 49 
Cumberland, 84 
Custos, 41 

I)A%VSON, .'ILLIA-I, S 4 
Debating Society, I93 
Devonshire, Duke of. 2o 3 
Dickens, Charles, 191 
Dockray, Josias, 66 
-- Robert (Master and Vicar), 
58 , 63, 64 
---- Thomas, 65 
Dome (Chapelk 198, I99, 2oI, 
204 
Douglas, R..N. {I-Ieadmaster), 
227 
Dronfield School, 34 
Drunmond. Archbishop, 86 
Dublin, 147, I71 
Duncan, 1o8 
Durham School, 4, 44. 5o 
Prior of, 6, 17, 25, 55 

EDDERWICK, 2 9 
Edmund, King, 205 
Edward VI, o, =I =5, =6, 31.47, 
48, 135, 203, 204 
Education, Board of, 22I 
Educational Exhibition, I93 ' 
I96 
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Elizabeth, Queen, 2r, 40, 47, 48 
Ellershaw, Richard Vicar), 
73 
Endowed Schools Act, 74, I74 
Euglisil Scilool, iI3, Ir4. II7, II$, 
119, 126, I33, 14o, I42, 192 
---- Teaching of, 217 
Erasmus, 42 
Eshton Close, 6I, 62 
Eto' College, 37, 41, 94, 11o, 2o5 
Exhibitions (see Burton. Carr, 
Tennant, Shute), 94.95, IOO, 
lO9, 119, 177, 178 
Exhibition, Giggleswick, 177, 
Appendix IX 

F&GING, 208 
Farrar, lev. F. XV., 15o 
Fearon, D. R., 174 
Fees, imposition of, 176 
Feizor l 28, 84 
Fesar J 
Fig-Day (see Potationsh 145, 156 
Finchale Priory, 14, 25, 55 
Fishbourn, 6o 
Fitch, J. G., 16 
Fives Courts, I57, 182, 19o , 194 ' 
22I, 224 
Footbal!, 189, I9O , r93, 196, 209 
--- Field, 165, I,R 9, rgo, 224 
Forster, _Michael (Headmaster), 
170, 17I 
Foster, Christopher, 01 
Dr., IO8 
-- James, 9% IO7 
-- James, 154 
William, 74 
Foundation Scholars, Appen- 
dix, 9 
Frampton, George. A.R.A., 2o 3 
Frankland Jane, 67 

Frankland, John, 67 
---- Richard, 67, 68 
48 
" Free " School, 27, 79, I6, 176, 
177, 178 
Fulmodestone, 49 

GARFORTH, WILI.IA3t, 
Gargrave, 88 
Gate-house, 2o5, 219 
Genlleman's 3[a.a'_ine, 17, 91 
George III, 87 
Gibson, Thomas, 69 
Giggleswick Chronicle, IS, I,q6, 
197 
Gloucester Grammar School, 39 
Golf, 19o, I93, 224 
Gordon, General. 2o5 
Gould, E., 223 
Governing Body, 28, 115 
Grace, 4-1 
Gray, Thomas, 136 
Graygreth, 212 
Green. Thoma-, 69 
Gvmnasium, I$4. I94. 

I-IA L LAM, 41 
Hallpike, Vincent. 89 
Hamworth, 53 
Handby, J. w., 193 
Harris, Charles, 80 
Harrison, Richard, 74 
Harrow School. I5O 
artlebury Grammar School, 50 
Hasebrig, Sir Arthur. 65 
Hastings, Lady Elizabeth, I37 
Exhibition, 137, 
Hawkwell, 56 
Hebrew, 34, 41, 42, 45, IOI, IO. 
127, I39 
Helpston, 8o, 89 



xix. :89 

Helwysse, Sir Gervysse, 55 
Henry VIII, 1% 2o, 2I, 4o, 43 
Iterkomer, Sir H. Vou, "-o6 
Heversham, 65 
Iligh Rigg, "-"-5 
Higher Certificate, 218 
Hockleigh, 55, 58 
Hodgson, Sir W., 19 
Holiday» Isee Vacations), 35, I°5, 
I3o, 44, 153, 18I 
tlollins. 66 
Hollybank, 19--, I95 
Holmes, --, I13 
Holyxvell Toft, 157, ISO, I82 
IIorace, lOS 
Horman, 24 
ltorsfield, 75 
Hostel, 165, I69, I7o, 152, I74, 181, 
tS9, 19I, I92, 195, 2o8, "-09, 227 
Howbeck Yuge, I4 
Howson, F., 135 
---- George, I33, I39 
John (Usher), 99, I2o, i22, 
I23, I35, I44, I45, I46 
----John Saul  Dean of Chester) 
22, 123, 33, I38 
Huile, XVilliam, 14 
Huntwaitfields, 6I 
Husteler. Thomas, "-3 
Hyde, C. F., I9o , I9I, "-13 

IXGR^.Xt, NEV. D., I89 
Rev. Rowland (3laster), 
11I, II6, II7, I2o, I23, 125 , 128, 
I3 I, I33, I43, I57, I8o, 189 
-- hlgram, Rev. R., Junior 
(VicarL 165, I8O, I89 
Injunctions, 2o, 44 
Inscription on First School, I8 
Ipswich Grammar School, III 
Iveson, Thotlxa (Usher), 4, 6 

Iveson, Wiiliam, 89 

J.N., 73 
Jackson, J. G., 199, 199, 905 
Jeaffreson, C. H., 173 
Jesus College, Oxford, 57, 76 
Joiner's Shop, 196 

.EASDEN :ARM, 75, 76, 78 
Keate Collection (Museum), 193 
-- Dr., 206 
Kelthorpe, North and South, 2 9 
Kempson, Mrs., 157, t65, I8o 
Kennedy, Dr., 13I 
Kidd, Robert (Writing Master), 
80, 98 , 1oo, Io5, III, II3 
---- Thomas, Io7, Io8 
King, John. 12o 
Kirkby I?) 65 
---- Lonsdale, "-t:, 2I 3 
Knowles, James, I54 

LABORATORY (see Natural 
Scieuce), 19"-, 93 
Lancashire, 96 
Lancaster Gaol, 8-1 
-- Gralnlnar School. 18 9 
Landon, J. T. B., 151 
Langcliffe, 22, 77, 80, 8I, 9 ° 
Langhorne, Johu (XYriting 
3Iaster), I23, 126, I44, 15o, 
I92 
Lascelles, Christopher, 6 3 
Lateran Council, I2, I5, 4o 
Latimer, Bishop, 205 
Leach, A. F., I6 
Leake, 65 
Leeds, II 7, 2I 9 
Leeming, I48 
Leghorn, 97 
lemyng, Richard, 16 
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Library, 156, 157, 183, 191 
Lily's Latin Grammar, 41, 42 
Lincoln College, Oxford, I73 
Lister, Anthony ,Vicar, I641), 
64.66 
-- (,'icar, I74I) , 84 
Literary Society, 193 
Littleboro', 96 
Liverpool, II7 
--- College, I22 
Llandaff, Bishop of, 93 
Locke, John, oS. 191 
Lockwood. John, Il 4 
London. I 17 
Long Preston. 71, 72 
Lucas, Rowland (Master), 64. 
65, 70 
Lupton, J. H_, ia8 
Lynch, Arthur, 128 

AGDALE. COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
IO,, ISI 
Iagdalene College. Çambridge, 
ç, 103, 108, II6 
3Ialdon, 56, 58 
Malhame, John, I8, 23 
-- XVilliam, I8, 23 
Manchester, 59 
-- Gramnlar School, 18o 
3Iannock, G. B., I9I, 2ii, 213, 222 
Markham, Archbishop, 99 
.Marshfield, 94 
Martin Henry, 2o 5 
Marton, 19 
Martyndale, Sir XV., 19 
Mary, Queen, 25 
Mason, Jackson. 13b. 147, I48 
Master, The, 3 o, 35, 44, 86, i29, 
I40, 163, I64, I65, I7I, I72 , I76 , 
182, 216 
Mathematics, 385, 21o 

lIathematical Assistant, IO3, lO4 
]Iellers, Dame, 59 
]lerchant Taylors' School, 37 
lIetal Workshop. -I 
Iiddleton Free School, 26 
Milton, 2o5 
Modern Lanluages. I3 I, I32, I3.O , 
I4 o, I4, 172, 174. 175, 193 
Ioore. John (UsherL 85, 88 
Iore, .N'athaniel 7 I 
-- Sir Thomas, 205 
3Iorrison, XValter, I56, 165. I87, 
i9 S, 199 ' 2¢0, 204. 205, 2c6, 
219 
3Iott, C. F., 218 
3Iulcaster. 24. 37ç 42 
3Iunde Bovers, 56, 58 
Iuseum, I88, I93, 
Iusgrave, 84 
Iusic, I9O. 193. 222 

ATIO-AL SCHOOL, 16I, 
Natural Science. I72ç I79, 18o 
I$5, I93, 214. 215 
Nelson, Wflliam, 74 
.New College. Oxford, 69, I7 o, al6- 
Newhall, 28, 48 
Newhouse, 28 
Nicholson, John, 12o, 
North Cave: 29, 70, 78, 87. 
lO9, 9, 14 82, 14 
Nottingham. 50 
Nowell, Alexander IDean of 
St. Paul'si, 25, 6, 43 
---- Charles CGovernor}, 84 
---- John (VicarL 25, 26, 28, 39, 
43,135, I9 
"«Vow 'eds,'" i97 

O.T.C., 223. 228 
Olio, 147. I97 
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Owen's College, Manchester, I76 

PALEX', --, 76 
---- 170 
 Paley, Elizabeth, IO5 
---- Richard, 99 
--- Thomas, 90, 2 
Thomas, IOS, I  I 
--- William(Master), 8o, 83, 85, 
SS, IO5, IO6, lO7, io8. IIO, 12o, 
I2S, 47 
-- XVilliam (Archdeacon), 
$3,93, 9-1, lO6, IoS, 2o4, 
Parish Çhurch, 1ST, 88, 202 
Parker. John, 94 
-- 3If. and 3,trs., 2I 9 
Parkinson, John (3Iaster), 72 
Part. Dr., 
Parratt, Sir XValter, 2o4 
Paycock, Simon, 53 
Pembroke Hall, Cmbridge, 47 
Pert, Mary, 74 
Peterborough, 8o, 8L 89 
Peterhouse, 57 
Photographic Society, I93 
Piers, John (Archbishop of 
çork, 3I, 59 
Pierce, Rev. (3. F. (Captain 
O. T. (3.), 223 
Porson, IO8 
Positions (Mulcaster). 42 
Potations, 4q, 50, 5I, 82, mS, I24, 
I45, I56 
Powell .Master of S. John's 
College, (3ambridget, 83 
Praepositors 
3% 2o7, 2o8, 209 
Praepostors 
Preparatory School (see Bank- 
well) I78, 191 
Preston, --. (Governor), lO 5 
- --- John, Io8 

Preston, Richard, 99 
-- William, I4 
--Corporation School, 15o 
Primer, 43 
Prizes (see Howson, G. and J. 
S., Ingram, Style), 138, 139, 
I57, 218, 2I 9 
Procter, Anthony, 53 
 Thomas, 28 
IO6 
Pronounciation of Greek and 
Latin, 154 
Prynne, Abraham de la, 66 
Pulpit (Chapel), 2o 4 
Puteaco, Henry de, 25 

Qt'^ll ivI t'.L 40 
Quakers, 69 
Queen's College, Oxford, I37, 
I48, I72 

RATH.MELL, 22, 48, 67, 68 
---- Thomas IUsher), 78 
Rees, J. Conway, 2II 
Reith, A. XV., 2 3 
Revenues, 28, 29. 158 ' I7 ° 
Rhodes (Rev. C. A.), 212 
Richmond, Bishop of, I89 
Rifle Club, 219 
Ripon, 64, Iio 
Bishop of, I29, I3o , 37, 
142, I76, 205 
Rise Estate, 29, 78, 87, I7o 
Robinson, --., 123 
165 
George, III 
J-,74 
John, 60 
J. G., 219, 22I 
'illiam, I38 
Rochdale, 96 
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Rolleston, 49 
Roome, Henry (Usher), 72 
Rotherham Grammar School, 
37 
Roundell, C. S., 156, 187 
Rugby School, 153 
Runtoun, 49 

S. IEES Sc1OOL, 44 
S. Catherine's College, Cam- 
bridge, I5o 
S. John's College, Cambridge, 
66, 69, t3, 84, Io7, 13 I, I48, 
176, 
S. 3Iary, "Volnoth, 60 
.q. Paul's School, 41, I48 
Salisbury, 223 
Sanatorium, 153 
Sancton, 15 
Saul, J. (Writing 3laster), 9 I, 
96, I13, I47 
Scar Quarry, 2- 5 
Scar-rigg, 225 
Scheme of 3lanaement (1872), 
175, I87 
Schofield, Captain, I97 
Schoolboys' Tower, 205 
School Songs see Cornah 
Science {see Natural Science) 
Scientific Society, -8 
Scott, Sir Gilbert, 199 
---- Sir Walter, 197 
Scrivener (see Writing 3laster), 
35, 44, 45, 79, 94, 98 , 
.qeal, School, 28, 29 
Sedbergh School, III, I74, 75, 
I76, 82, 89 
Seelv Itouse Grove, 56, 58 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
Settle, 22 28, 53, 54, 7I, 74, 94, 
97, I46, I47, 52, 75 

Sharpe, Archbishop, 68 
Sheepshanks, John, 111 
Shrewsburv School, I3I 
Shute, Christopher (Master and 
Vicar), 3 I, 47, 48, 52, 54, 55, 
58 , 59, 60, 62, lo6 
---- Josias (.Xrchdeacon), 52, 54, 
59, , 73, 74- 90, 78, o4 
-- Nathaniel, 59, 6o 
 Thomas, 54 
 Timothy, 6 
Exhibitions see Burton), 
6, 6, 69, 74, 88 
Shuttlevorth, Rev. 3If.. 97 
Sir James Kay, }55, 6o, 
6, 65, 85, , 87 
Sidney, Sir Philip, eo 5 
-- Sussex College, Cambridge, 
III 
Skipton, 79 
Slater, Leutenant S. A., 197 
Smith, - . IUsher, 8, oe 
- D.R., e3 
- Jantes, I9, 3 
,67 
 S. P., 3 
Somerscales, Henry, 4. 
Robert, 55 
Somerskayle, Richard, e 
Sparke, John (Usherl, 7t 
Speech Day, 35, 
Sports, Athletic, 93 
Stackhouse, 77. é 
 Hugh, 70, 7 
--- Oliver, 7o 
-- Thomas, 7 
 William (Writing 3Iaster), 
II4, 12o 
Stainforth, z, zS, 69 
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Stancliffe,-- (Writing Master), 
96, 1H 
Stangr, Kerr. 173 
Statures School, 3o, 31, 41, 42, 
59, 92, 98, lOi, 126, 17, 152, 
208 
Stevens. Rev. W., IIO 
Stillingfleet, 28 
Stipends of Master and Usher, 
35, 36 , 37, 63, 7 ° , 72 ,75, 76, 
'q5, 92, 95, 96, IOO, Io3, 115, 
x17, I29, 149, X63, 
Style, Rev. G. (HeadmasterL 
172, 173, I85, I88, 189, 193 , 195 , 
198, 2o4, 2o6, 207, 2o 9, 2IO, 
2it, 212, 2i3, 214, 215. 218, 221, 
224, 226 
Supremacy, Oath of, 40 
Swale, Rev. H. I.. 187 
Swimming Bath, 19 o, 193 

Tarn, Brow, 61, 62 
Tatham, Robert, 85 
Tennant, Henry, $8 
------ 26, 28, 31, 47, 48, 52, 53, 
54, 59 
Exhibitiou (sec Burton), 
53, 122 
Tennyson. 2o 5 
Thartilbie, 67 
Thirkleby, 67 
Thirsk, 67 
Thomson, Thomas, 22 
Thompson, Captain, 224 
Thornton, -- (Poor Fund), 74 
Richard (Usher), 78, 8o 
Robert, 56 
Robert, 57 
Tempest, 57 
Thriug, 15 ° 
Tiddeman, I93 

Tomlinson, --, 
'" Transitus," The, 228 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 6o, 
lO7, 1o8, 122, 149, z5 o 
Trivium, 4o 
Tucuman, 203 

UDALL, EPHRAIM, 60 
University College. Oxford, lO6 
Uppingham School, 13I, 15o. 227 
Usher. 35, 86, I29, 14o, I49. 153 
163, 164, 173 

VACAXlOXS (set ttolidays 35 
Vaughan, W. W. IHea, tmaster , 
216, 217, 220, 223, 224. 225, 
226, 227, 229 
Vicar (of Giggleswick),¢Passlm. 
28, 176 
Victoria, Queen, I35, 2o3 
-- Cave, 193 
-- Cross, 197 

WALKER WILLIAM ¢3Iaster,, 65, 
69 
XVaI1, Adam, lO8 
XValling Yen, 9 o, o 9, 12o 
XVarre, Dr., 205 
Watkins, L., 19"9 
Watson, Anthony. 31 4,5 
---- Bishop of Llandaff, 93 
---- Samuel. 69 
Watts, 1o8 
---- Dr. 3Iarshall. 1So. I5, I9.3, 
213 , 218 
Waugh. John, 219 
Weatherhead, Anthony, [ sher . 
77 
Wellington College, 225 
Wesley, John, 2o5 
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Westminster School, 25, 4I, 42, 
94 
XVhalley, 26 
---- Grammar School. 9 S 
x, Vhitaker, Arthur (Usher). 74 
----- Joshua. 74 
Wildeman, Thomas (U»her). 7o, 
71.72 
x, Vilkinson, John Grime, 7-I 
William of Wykeham, 205 
Williams, Thomas, 21 
Williamsou, Sir Richard, 55 
\Villis, Henry, 2o 4 
Wilsonue, Thomas. 64 
---- Williant (Usher), 64.65, 69 
XVinchester College, 4I. 17o 
Withers, 92, 93, 95 
XVolnoth, S. Iary, 6o 

Wood, Rev. bi. (Usher), 15o. 152, 
I$6, I57 , 
---- Nicholas {Usher), IOO, lO2. 
lO3 
Woodward, Hezekiah, 45 
Woolfendeu, John, 97 
XVordsworth, lO7 
XVren, Hugh, 14 
Wright's Paper, 96 
Wrtting Master (see Scriz'enerL 
94.96, IOO, lO2, xoT, x2. 4, 
115, t2o, 127, 146, I47. I92 
Writing School (sce En(lish 
8«hool) 
Wycliffe, John, 2o5 

YUNG, ARTHUR, 87, 88 



A Short List of Yorkshire Books published 
by Richard Jackson, 16 and 17, Commercial 
Street, Leeds. 

Corona)ions : thelr fise and development 
i, Etaglatad. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of York. Printed on antique 
paI,er in quarto form, 90 pages and 
30 full-page Illustrations. Bound 
in art cloth boards, gilt top. Price 
l() t; nett. 

Picturesque Old York. Chapters His- 
torcal and Descriptive. By The 
Verv Rev. A. P. Purey-Cust, P.D., 
I)ea'n of York. With 35 full-page 
lllus*rations specially prepared for 
thp Work, reproducing many of the 
vanished and vanishing beauties of 
the Aneient City, and various His- 
t,,ri« Portraits from the Guildhall 
and Mansion House. 
 pecial Edition. Limited tu 100 
-,1,les, bound in Vellum. £1 5 0 
nett. 
C)rdinnry Edition_ Limited tu 250 
numbered copies, bound in Art 
Cloth. 15 - nett. 
"" The Dean imparts tU his sal,ject a fresh- 
ness that »trikes exactly the right note. Times 
without number the beauties of York bave 
been pointed out, but uever with more com- 
pleten.ss than lu "Picturesque OId York' 
.... Throughout the whole storv there is 
maiutaiu¢d a sel)se of contrast wit'h modern 
lire. and flfll descriptiou-', are given of tho,,e 
vani.h,:d lcries which marie York une o! the 
flnest cities in the vorld."'--]t ork Herald 

The Alien Benedic*ines of York. Being 
a History of Holy Trinity Priory 
from the first Prior Hermarus 1089 
a»., down tu prescrit times, with a 
full account of their possessions in 
Yorkshire and the adjoining Court- 
ries; Biographical Notices of tha 
Priors, and full particulars of the 
part they played in Contemporary 
History, by J. Solloway, P.D. IOxon.), 
Rector of Holy Trinity, &c., &c., with 
35 full-page Illustrations specially 
executed for the Work. 

Special Edition. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece, bound in Vellum, 
only llll) copies, numbered. 
£1 5 0 nett. 

Ordinary Edition. 250 copies, 
numbered, bound in Art Cloth. 
15 - nett. 

Adel and i)s Norman Church. A History 
of the Parish and Church fr-m the 
earliest down to present rimes. By 
the Rêv. William H. Draper, M.A., 
Rector of Adel. 2g full-pag, Illus- 
trations unif-rm with the above. 

Special Edition Containing Col- 
oured Frontispiece. Only 
numbered copies issued, bouad 
in White VelIu,). £I 5 0 nerf. 

Ordinary Edition. Limited tu 250 
numbered o,I, ies. 15 - nett. 

"'Mr. Draper has done hi duty bv 
Parish in a wa3 th,t caunot I)e tuo ff'idely 
imitated .... He describe- the Church. a 
fie specimen of late Nrmau .... He tell. 
thé" Stury of the Patrons 811(1 lllCUnlhelltS, aud 
gives a complete list .... Mr. Draper 
pouslv preserved ail the Mortuarv Inscrip- 
tious. - Amo:g them we uotic¢ a ua'me which 
will be famfliar tu some of out readers : John 
M,'illiam lnchbold, painter and poet_"-- 
Speetato . 

" Mr. Draper has don his work well."-- 
Tlze 1 *rnes. 

"' In ' Adel attd its .N'orman Church ' the 
present Rector. Itas eularged a familiar 
picture and placed it in a worthier frame .... 
Adel attd its t-hurch are the embodiment of 
out National History for seven centuries, and 
Mr. Draper's book i. of much more than local 
topographical value .... That little-ormatt 
temple the religious home of Euglish country 
folk. so serene, so tmdisturbed bv change, i  
symhol of ahiding verities whi:h should be 
cooiing now attd then to dwell upon .... 
Apart frolll this the volume is valnable for 
its illustrations, which contain several hot 
hitherto pttblished .... The volume bas been 
handsomely produced.'" "--|'orkshre Pt,st. 
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Knaresl.'orough and its Rulers. Being a 
-,,mpl-te History of the Domain from 
the earliest to the present time, by 
_Mr. William Wheater, author of 
" 5herburn -in - Elmet.'" "Historie 
Mansions of Yorkshire," &c., &c. 
4t(», 3.50 pages, 15 full-page illus- 
trations, limited to 3o0 numbered 
oopies, l'rice 15 - nett. 

"" From the " .Manor Rolls." _Xlr. Wheater 
has extracted a mass of curious information 
which he has turned fullv to accouut in this 
most readable book."--}'orkshtre Po»t 

Sedbergh, Garsdale and Dent. Three 
Picttaresque Yorkshire Dales; being 
1,eeps at the past history and present 
-,,ndition of this Charming Nook in 
Yorkshire, with a chapter tracing 
the Hist.»rv of the Sedbergh Gram- 
mar .'Schoi»l from its foundation to 
the t,resent rime, by the late Rev. W. 
Th,Jmpson, M.A. Oxon.. revised and 
bronght up to date by B.Wilson.Eq., 
B.A., Edit,,r of the '" Sedbergh ,qch,ol 
Register," with forty illustrations 
"l'ecially taken for the work bv Mr. J. 
H. «;ough. Price 10 6 nêtt. An 
Editiot,-de-Luxe of 1019 numbered 
.',,pies. bound in reliure and pr-;nted 
on antique paper, çl .1 nett; also 
a limited edition, bound in reliure, 
l,rice 25 -. 

Sedbergh School Son£s. Written and 
Ilhatrated by R. St. John Ainslie. 
Beautifully Printed on Art Paper 
and Bound in Savy Bluo Art Cloth, 
 ;ilt Edges. Prme 3 6. Large Paper 
Edition. fSound in White Vellum, 
lo 6 nett. 

Sedbergh School Register, 1546-1909. 
,Second and Enlarged Editio, with 
a History of the School from the 
earliest to the present rime. By B. 
Wilson, Esq., B.A., Twenty-five 
full-page illustrations together with 
a fac-simile of King Edward VI 
Charter, Demy 8vo, 700 pages, cloth 
boards, gilt top. 10 6 nett. Only a 
ver# few copies remain.) 
'" The Registers  ith tlae assistance of tlae 
Utfiversities go back to the sixteenth century 
and furtfish many interesting fact about 
sclaolars who distiuguished thernselves at 
School and University. The illustrations add 
greatlv to the value ofthe Look. The Charter 
repro[uc¢d trom the copy in the Bodician 
shows the signatures of the King. Protcctor 
and Archbishop Cranmer. There i. a Photo. 
of the .%choo| and its Gronds. tht Chal0e|. the 
old and ll:w Class-Rooms. Evan', }loue. and 
ma'iv Portraits which cantsot rail to interest 
ail Sêdberg hiaus."--l'rk$1ttr¢ P,¢'.. 

Walks Round York Minser. By the 
Verv Rev. A. 1'. l'urey-Cust. D.D., 
autlor of "The Heraldry of York 
Minster,'" &c. 4to, 250 pages with 
forty full-page Illustrations. speei- 
ally done for the work. Edition 
limited to 250 numbered copies. 
l'riee 15- nett. And 100 copies 
bound in white reliure bevelled 
boards. "_'5 - nett. 
"'The illustratiotts reproduce in great 
measure tlae chier ol0ects of interet in the 
Minster. whether in Sculptured Tolnh. Effigy, 
or 'Storied Vindow." One section is of sur- 
passing int,:_regt, the .,ilitary Mm,rials in 
which the _Xlinster is so rich. The Dan bas 
done his work in a scholarly and intere--tiug 
fashioll."-- l'or/ Heratd. 
"" "Valks round York .Xlinster" is a book 
that wil! en,:ure. The 1art work by the Dean 
will always fiud a welcome wherever people 
may be round who love the Miuster.'" "-- 
}\ rkshtre Post. 

Sedbergh $chool and its Chaoel. Edited 
by I5. Wilson. Editor of tlae "" Sed- 
bergh School Register,'" and R ,St. 
.lohn Ainslie. With numerous 
Illustrations. and Prefaced with a 
History of this Ancient School. 
Demy 8vo. Art Cloth Boards. Gilt 
Edges. 3 6 nett. And a limited 
Edition bound in Vellum. Bevelled 
Boards, &c. 7 6 nett. 

Th¢ Costume of Yorkshire in 1514, A 
series of forty-one Facl.%imiles of 
Original Water-Colour Drawings, 
with descriptions in English and in 
French. by George Waiker, of 
Killingbeek, Leeds. Edited with 
Explanat,ry Notes bv the late 
Edward Hailstone. F.S..'.., of Walton 
Hall. Folio. Price £1 1 0 nett. 
Also n edition de luxe bound in 
vellum. Priee £3 3 0 nett. 
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Th forty-one reproductions in 
o,,lour, embrace characteristic 
,:xa:uples of the manners, cus- 
te, ms and costumes of typical 
Yorkshire subjects, such as : The 
H,_,rse Couper, Cloth .Maker, 
7i-hermen. Oat Cakes, Nur and 
 ";pel|, Yorkshire Regiments, the 
 qd Cloth ltall, the Foc,1Plough, 
Bishop Blaize l'rocession.Riding 
!he Stang, Wensleydale Knitters, 
î;heflield Cutlers, The Flax In- 
.lusatry. Hawkin,,% Racine, Cran- 
h-ry  lathcrers, Leech Finders, 
&¢., &c. 

l%mbles ley Yorkshlre livers. By 
Ge,_,ro Radford, M.A. A series of 
desoriptive articles describing the 
Tees, ;reta, Swale, "fore, Nidd, 
V,'ashhurn, Aire, Ouse, Derwent, Rye 
and the Esk. Illustrated by twelve 
Etchin,.-s, speeialb" drawn for the 
w,_,rk by J. Ayton Symingtr,n. 7 6 
nett. 

 ' Mr_ Radford who is well-known as the 
author of" Phaçt:s of a Yorkshire *loor' and 
' "l'urtmr in XVharfedale," discourse pleasantly 
of the .cenerv, Fok-lore and Antiquities, 
a,,o¢iated with the Rivers of Yorkshire .... 
A book which should be possessed by ail truc 
Iovers of the county."" 

Some Hisrori¢ Mansions of Yorkshire, 
and their Associations. By William 
Wheater anthor of "A History of 
the Parishes of Sherburn and Ca- 
wood.'" and "Templenewsam "'; with 
twenty-five Et«hed Illustrations 
drawn on the spot bv A_ Buekle, 
,qtanley Medway. and J. A. Syming- 
ton. 2 Vols. 4to. 25- nett. Also 
a large paper edition £3 3 0 nett. 

The Volumes eontain: Bolton Hall 
and the Lol'd's Scrope, Branlham 
Park and the familles connected, 
Beswiek Old Hall and the Drapers, 
Castle Howard and the Howards, 
Daltn Hall and the Hothams, Farn- 
ley and the Fawkes family, Harewood 
and th« Lascelles, Heslington and 
the Erls of Riehmond. Hazlewood 
and the Vavasours, Methley and the 
,qaviles, N'un Appleton the Prior- 

esses and Nuns, Nostal and the 
Winns, Newburgh and the Womh- 
wells, Newton and the Fairfaxes, 
Ripley and the Ingilbys. Swilling- 
ton and the Lowthers. Skipton and 
the Clittord». Studley and the Iw 
{;reys, Tcmplenewsam and thê 
Knight Temi,lars. Upleatham and 
the Bruees and Zetlnnds. Wentworth 
and the Strattords, Wilt,,n and the 
Bulmers. 
The above conlpl'ise twenty-five 
Chapters in Yorkshire Famil.v 
Hislory, the iml»rlance of whieh 
cannot be exaggerated, as the 
familles wlmse hist,,ry is given 
are amonst the most prominent 
in Eugland's Stury. 

A History o| the 13ramham Moor Hunt. 
By Willian ,':«rth Dixon, a ,thor of 
" A Historv ,,f the York and Ainsty 
Hunt." l'ith twent.v-five fMI-page 
Illustrations. relu',,ducing portraits 
c,f many famous Members of the 
Hunt and the three impc, rtant plates 
originally painted by DavM Dalby, 
also a frontispiece, an oiginal por- 
trait of the late George Lane Fox, 
Esq.. the Master. Large 4to. 
£1 I1 6. 

The Histow of the York and Ains W 
Hum. By Wllliam Searth Dixon. 
author «,f "" A History of the Bramham 
M,,or Hunt.'" " In the North ('oun- 
tree,'" &c., &c. with twenty reprc,- 
ductions of P,,rtraits .f Masters, 
Huntsmen, Sl,eeial Meets, Favourite 
H,,unds, Old Prints, &c., &c. Pub- 
ished at £1 1 O. Alsoa large paper 
edition at £2 2 0 nett. 
"A valuable acquisition to every SpOrting 
Library." 
"A hook which no sport-loving York- 
shireman should be without." 

The Heraldry o| York Minster. A Kev 
to the Historv of its Builders anal 
o 
Benefactors as shown in its stained 
glass windows and in the carved 
work in stone. Br The Verv Rev. 
A. P. Purey-Cust, ).D., F_SA:. Dean 
oî York. 2 Vols. large/to. £6 6 0 
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The Illustrations embrace twenty 
full-page Plates, Emblazoned in 
H»raldic Colours, reproducing 
the Arms of the Principal Per- 
s,ms vho bave been identified 
with the Minster, either as 
Builders or Benefactors ; the four 
hundred and thirty pages of 
Text contain a wealth of his- 
t,,ric ilhlstration of the fise. 
development and vicissitudes of 
important Y,,rkshiïe Familles, 
anti over 250 Black and White 
Illustrati,ms. 

Yotksbire Guide, A Handbook for 
T,,urists in Yorkshire and comp!ete 
Hist«,ry of the County, compiled hy 
W. Wheatr. auth,r of "Historie 
3lansions of Yorkshir».'" "-'ee{- Illus- 
trations in the Text. 2 Vols. small 
4to. 106nett. 

Robin Hoodanà he Curlall Fryer. The 
Text writteu in l'arly English Style 
with decorative Initiais, Head and 
Tail-Pieces and Borders and humer- 
.us full-page Drawings illustratin 
the moving incidents in the Old 
Ballad. illustrated and described 
by M. Hinseliff, Esq. 5 -nett. 

The Historie of *he King's Manour 
House of York. By R. Davies, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with Etchin¢s by 
Buckle, B.A. Published at 5 - nett. 

Lyrcs and onnets o[ Northetn Lands. 
Translated flore the Danish bv A. 
Buckle. B.A. and Illustrated with 
Etchings and .M,-zzotints by the 
author. Small Ito. 7 6 nett. 
The above is dedicated bv .¢pecial 13er- 
mi«sion to Queeu Alexandra wlo. in gracious- 
xv accepting a copy expres¢d ber "'atnn 
«ppre¢iation of the author's ski:!, as "frans- 
lator and Etcher.'" 

Yorkshire by the Ses. Notes Historie_al, 
Topograpical and Descriptive, by 
George t4adford, M.A., author of 
"'Rambles by Yorkshire Rivers." 
With twelx'e Etchings and twenty- 
six Drawings in the Tvxt. b.v J. A. 
Symington. lO 6 nerf. 

Yorkshire Etchin£s and Sonnets. 
A. Buckle, B..X., author of "" Lyrics 
and Sonnets of Northern Lar.ds, " 
10 - neR. 
The Etehings represeut well- 
known places in Yorkshire sueh 
as St. Hilda's Whitby, Kirk- 
hum Priory, Lastingham, St. 
Marv's &bbey, KLrktall. l,ich - 
mon'd Castle, York 3Iinter, 
Flambro', Rievaulx. Hudswell, 
Sinnington. St. Olave's; and 
exquisite stretches of scenery on 
the Wharfe and Esk. 

History ol thc Prish Church, Leeds, 
from the earliest knowr, peri,:,d d*sn 
to the present time, with an accourir 
of the antient l'illar or Cross found 
in the walls «f the lute edifice. By the 
late Major R. W. Moore. With 1 
Illustrations. 2 - nerf. 

Chureh and Town tor Pi| W Years, 
Leeds 1.b41-1._-91, : A Memorial of 
the Festival h,Aden in the Parish 
('hureh. Leeds, July 12th to 19th, 
1891. Edited by the Rev. C G. 
Long, M.A., now Archbishop of 
York. 3 6 nett. 

An interesting feature of this 
book is that it contains a 
simile reproduction of the 
original ad'owson, with what is 
left of the seal. The book con- 
tains a short history of the 
Church, a full account of the 
various Jubilee functions, and 
the verbatim reports of the 
serinons preaehed. 

An Architeces Sketch Eook st Home 
and Abroad. By William H. Thorp, 
Associate and Graduate of the Eoyal 
Institute o" British Architeots.some- 
time H-,n. Sec. of Leeds Archi- 
tectural Society. Seventy-five Illus- 
trations with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Large to. Edition limited to 
400 copies and nearly all sold. 
£1 1 0 nett. 
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Yorkshlre Stories Re-told, By James 
Burnley, author of " West Biding 
Sketehes," &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 
l'loth Loards, 330 pages. 3 6 nett. 

Records of the Parlsh of Whltklrk. By 
the late Rev. George Moreton Platt, 
M.A., and .John William Morkill, 
M.A. Illustrated by tkirty-two 
Drawings ruade by J. A. Symington 
and d. W. Morkill. Large 4to. 
J.'l 1 0 nett. 

This is a most interesting book of 
Local History introducing a 
eomplete account of many im- 
I,urtant families, ,sho have been 
«,r are located here, principal 
ara,mg them being The Smea- 
t«,ns, The Grays, The Totties, 
M-res, Manstons, Howards, 
Wilsons, and Nelthorpes, as well 
as an account of the Manors of 
Roundhay, Newland and Sea- 
croft, and a full century of Bap- 
tisms, Weddings and Burials. 

Leeds Parlsh Church: Saint peter's at 
Leeds. Being an account Historical 
and Descriptive. By the late James 
Rusby, Fellow of the Royal Histor- 
ical Society, and Edited by Rev. 
J. G. Simpsom D.D., Canon of St. 
Paul's, late Principal of the Leeds 
Clergy School. Very fully Illus- 
trated by Herbert Railt,Jn. 30 
pages, large 4to. Cloth boards, gilt 
top, &c. Price £2 2 0 nett. 

A History of St, Aidan's Church ,Bishop 
"Woodford Memorial). Compiled by 
the Rev. R. Al. Nicholls. M_A. 
Crown 8vo., 100 pages, with l0 full- 
page illustrations, printed on 
antique paper, limited t,) -'20 copies. 
Price _'2 6 nett. 

Yorkshire Anecdotes: or Remarkable 
Incidents in the Lives ot Celebrated 
Yorkshire Men and Women, By the 
Rev. R. V. Taylor, B.A. Author of 
the "Worthies and ('hurches of 
Leeds," &c., &c. 2 Vols. Cr,,wn 
bvo. Cloth boards. 7 ç nett. 



